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The Neighbor’s Privilege 


NE of the assets of Pennsylvania is South Jersey at its 

door. To Jersey we to the westward turn for refresh- 

ment of body and heart, for health and recreation, for sea 

air and wide horizons, for good food and the lightening of 

what weighs on the spirit of man. Jersey gives us a way of 

escape from the city, from modernity, from the complexi- 
ties of life. 

To Jersey those of my generation were taken for that 
trying time the second summer, and for what periods after- 
ward our vitality was low through overwork or illness. To 
Atlantic City I was sent after typhoid fever, and I re- 
cuperated there in the tonic air and gained strength from 
the tempting table of a Quaker hotel. There I read Friendly 
books, Penn’s No Cross No Crown, Barclay’s Apology and 
John Woolman’s Journal, and knew peace of spirit. There I 
basked in the sun, lazed in a wheel chair on the boardwalk, 
was blown upon by sea winds. Thence | returned home re- 
invigorated and cheered up. 

To Jersey I went in youth on many outings, te Beach 
Haven, to Barnegat City, to Anglesea, to Cape May. At 
Beach Haven I earned the first money that came to me from 
others than members of the family. One Sunday afternoon 
the mule that pulled the car that ran on the track from bay 


to ocean wandered off and was lost. Another boy and I 
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found him far out on the bayside, in an environment of salt 
grass and green flies, and drove him back in triumph and 
received ten cents apiece for our feat. 

In more mature years I stayed several times in winter at 
Brown’s Mills, I was piloted to ‘““The Plains” by Witmer 
Stone in spring, and returned there time and time again 
with the family, finding arbutus in a plenty and of a redness 
I had never dreamed. Woodmansie and Long Cripple be- 
came places of romance, killdeer haunted and sweet with 
martin music. Then I got to know the dunes below Sea Side 
Park mantled in plum bloom; the old villages of red brick 
and white clapboards; the overgrown sites of deserted glass 
houses in the pines, and grizzled old glass-men still turning 
out blown witch balls and pitchers of weird ambers and 
blues unimaginably soft. 

I have brought back plunder of many sorts from South 
Jersey: sea shells and Cape May diamonds; pixie moss and 
sand myrtle; rush-seated and slat-blacked rockers and side 
chairs; Lapp spoons in horn, etched with reindeer, and 
Swedish silver; and, best of all, memories of scene on scene 
of sea and salt marsh, snowy egrets on the wing above the 
tide creeks, peach orchards in pink blow, and oyster boats 
with white sails wind filled. 

These things are not mine to write about by right of 
birth as if I were a native son of South Jersey. I exercise 
the neighbor’s privilege and borrow. A State so rich in good 
things can lend without loss many more items than it has 
passed on to me. 





Greens and Greys and Browns: A Prelude 


[I. M. CHARLES S. BOYER] 





T IS a green and grey land, April to October, this South 
Jersey that juts out into the grey waters of the Atlantic. 
It is a green and grey and brown land for the rest of the 
year. It is a relaxed land, and a relaxing to its people. It 
drinks in and holds the warmth of the sun, it yields fat crops 
in return for labor and enrichment, it is in many localities 
near enough to its aboriginal plenty of seafood and game 
to give him who will fish and hunt a large share of his liv- . 
ing. Its ploughlands’ sandy soil will not suffer itself to stay 
frozen for long, and its pastures and woodlots and heaths 
are almost as quick to divest themselves of snow and ice. 
The sea is about South Jersey to east and south and the salt 
waters of Delaware Bay to south and west. Everywhere 
throughout its broad flatlands the light air is leavened by 
the tang of ocean. Oyster boats and fishing boats and pleas- 
ure yachts are tied up to the wharves of its tide creeks and 
thoroughfares, or are whitening the grey waters of bay and 
ocean with their sails. The men cutting cordwood on the 
barrens walk with the roll of sailors; the weather vanes 
sport the images of fish even in inland places; the banks of 
the railroads and pikes and country roads have the look of 
sea beaches. 
Arms of the sea, thoroughfares, deep tide creeks, flooded 
cranberry bogs and pond after pond break into the green of 
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the salt marshes and cedar swamps and pine lands and pas- 
tures, intrusions of grey into the greenness. On the ocean 
side, from Barnegat to Cape May, sea islands and dunes of 
grey sand lie between the white of the breaking surf and the 
greenness of salt marsh and pine barrens. Or so it was in 
my childhood, when I knew the ocean shore best, and so I 
envisage it today, although I realize that much of the sand 
is turned into the cement blocks of coastwise ‘“‘resorts,” and 
that half of the dunes are levelled. 

All along the seacoast and bayside, though, gulls are still 
rising and falling, buoyant as balloons, dropping clams to 
be broken on the hard beach and eaten to the last succulent 
morsel. All along the waterfronts gulls white and grey and 
sooty are resting on the water offshore, or beating slowly 
by on errands best known to themselves, screaming, skirl- 
ing, thinly crying, with a suggestion in their voices of wind 
at the world’s end in the dawn of time. No other bird and 
no beast at all can so transport you across space and the 
centuries. 

The gulls plane about, they balloon up, they catapult 
down on some luckless fish. Oncoming storms may drive the 
gulls to fields well inland, where they whiten the greenness 
like little piles of lime, but all but all of their time is spent 
along the beaches, rising and falling in an “‘airy morrice,” or 
floating on the water within stone’s throw of the shore. 
Their freedom of movement and their wailing and bicker- 
ing bring to you, in the security of the land, a desolating 
sense of the vastness and wildness of the sea, of open water 
and loosed gales, and of the little power of men against the 
ontrampling and overmastering drive of ground swell and 
great waves. 

It is from September to April these herring gulls haunt 
the Jersey coasts, the time the country is green and grey and 
brown. That brown creeps into the tapestry of the land’s 
forestation from the leaves of the various oaks, blackjacks 
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and scrub oaks, scarlet and black oaks, willow and white 
oaks. Toward the middle of October there is a brilliance of 
foliage on certain of these oaks, a glow of wine-red clarity 
as exciting as any splendor of maples of the New England 
mountains. I have never seen a more even richness and in- 
tensity of flaming color than on a run from Clayton to 
Roadstown on October 21, 1935. Such redness fades out to 
brown in November, and this brown remains as an integral 
part of the landscape until the rising sap of April forces off 
the dead leaves. Few of the South Jersey oaks lose their 
leaves before the spring, for nine out of-every ten of them 
in all the broad countryside are of recent growth, young 
trees tenacious of their foliage. 

Certain years, too, the red maples in wet ground in South 
Jersey take on for a brief space a glory of red and gold, of 
saffron and orange, comparable to any glory of rock maples 
on “The White Hills” or Catskills or Alleghenies. So it was 
with every stand of red maples from Holly to Tom’s River, 
from Barnegat to Salem on the week-end October 21-23 in 
1939. 

The herring gulls north with the spring dropping of the 
leaves, and the terns, grey and white for the most part like 
the grey and white gulls, take their place as the birds of the 
sea beaches. Even earlier the fishhawks return, with, too, 
the colors of the sea’s edges upon them, their whites and 
greys and browns. World wanderers though the fishhawks 
are, they are at home on these coasts, almost the familiars 
of men, and nest and fish unmolested all the months from 
March to September that they delight us with their free- 
dom and power of flight. White birds or whitish have been 
from the infancy of our race associated with things super- 
natural or holy. ‘The children of Lir were turned into swans, 
and souls in many stories have been fabled to escape from 
mortality as white doves. The swans and egrets, the ospreys 
and great gulls that you remember from pilgrimages to the 
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sea islands or Salem or Cape May bring you close to case- 
ments opening on things wondrous and angelical. Who has 
seen a white heron “through furthest ether feathering soft 
his solitary flight’? has known a delight of the spirit as 
surely as a delight of the eyes. Such a one has been lifted 
willy-nilly out of the mundane, he has suffered an experience 
not unlike rebirth. 

All the year round white lights and red and orange wink 
out of nights from the lighthouses by ocean and bay. They 
are not only beacons to the ships at sea, but reminders of 
man’s care for man to all abroad in the darkness. They tell 
power boat folk on the thoroughfares the way home and 
reveal their whereabouts to motorists lost on the back roads 
of the pines. To you at sea, returning from Europe, they 
speak of places known and loved from youth, Barnegat and 
Little Egg Harbor, Absecon and Cape May Point, and 
thrill you on your way back from far wandering, as if they 
were the lighted windows of your long lived in house. 

South Jersey is not a suburb of Philadelphia in the sense 
that North Jersey is a suburb of New York. Busses and 
private cars bring thousands to Philadelphia, it is true, for 
their daily labor, even from twenty to thirty miles out. All 
along the Atlantic coast are a line of summer hotels and 
boarding houses and cottages, from sixty to a hundred miles 
from the city, from which, for some four months of the 
year, folks commute to Philadelphia. There are cottagers 
all along the coast that stretch the outing season beyond 
the four months from June to October. Atlantic City is an | 
all the year round resort, and the home, the year through, 
of many who make their living in Philadelphia. It has be- 
come, too, a place for oldsters to retire to. It is as the 
hinterland to Atlantic City and to Philadelphia that the 
States know South Jersey. 

It is with another South Jersey, as well as with the South 
Jersey of the resorts, that I am concerned in this book. This 
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South Jersey persists even on the coast islands and re- 
asserts itself in many places there as soon as the summer 
people are gone. There are city people on the sea islands 
and the thoroughfares at periods other than the four 
months of the “‘season.’”’ They come down for fishing in 
the spring and for shooting in the fall. For half the year, 
though, the baymen can, for the most part, slip back into 
their old lives. There are outsiders now living the year 
round in Tuckerton, and Pleasantville, Somer’s Point and 
Tuckahoe, but these towns still retain a great deal of the 
local color they had when a large part of their inhabitants 
followed the sea as fishermen or in the coastwise or deep 
sea trades. 

Manufacturing towns inland, like Glassboro or Ham- 
monton, Vineland or Millville, have taken on, like the 
towns along the Delaware, more of a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion. Bridgeton and Salem, though, like Clarksboro and 
Paulsboro, have much of Old Jersey about them. In the 
open country there are Jewish sections, such as Rosenhayn 
and Woodbine, and Italian sections, with Poles here and 
there, but the old stock of Hollandish and Swedish descent, 
and of British Quaker and Scotch-Irish descent, and of 
descent from the several immigrations from New England, 
still gives the tone to country life. 

There are descendants from the old stocks among the 
““pineys,” the folks who have sought refuge in the pinelands 
from the more strenuous life of the bays and thoroughfares 
back from the Atlantic and of the black soil farming belt 
northwest of the pines. Except about the sites of the old 
furnaces most of the “‘pineys’” made their little clearings 
no more than a hundred and fifty years ago, and there are 
many families who have lived no more than three genera- 
tions in the pines. It is possible there to scrape no more than 
a bare living from the soil, which is quickly exhausted and 
requires heavy fertilization. The “pineys”’ had to work out, 
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at lumbering, cordwood cutting and burning charcoal, at 
cranberrying and huckleberry picking, to get the where- 
withal for clothes and tools and taxes. Along the thorough- 
fares and sounds a kindred people are clam diggers, and 
everywhere fish and game have always been a large share 
of their living. 

Nowhere in the States will you find a wider range of 
worldly prosperity and cultivation and family pride than 
in South Jersey. Third cousins bearing the same name will 
be found in the contrasting situations of shack dwellers in 
the barrens and of holders of manorial homes in the good 
soil belt. Certain family names are held everywhere as 
taboo, every one of that name being considered ‘“‘poor white 
trash.” Said a country storekeeper to me of one who had 
come off a farm and become a national celebrity: ‘I don’t 
see why he kept his middle name. He couldn’t help bein’ 
baptized with it, but he could ha’ dropped it. We think 
nothing of the Blanks about here, and hold any man 
hobbled has anything to do with them.” That very outlawed 
name, though, can be found as that of a rich merchant in 
Philadelphia, with three generations of cultivation back of 
him. The basket weaver of Brown’s Mills may have one and 
the same name with the head of Friends’ Meeting in Phila- 
delphia. Police court records in the pines list names that 
have place in social registers in our great cities. 

One can live as comfortably on a small income in South 
Jersey as anywhere in America. For all the great hotels of 
the seacoast and the little manor houses of round about 
Salem, or Haddonfield, or Pemberton, say, South Jersey is 
best symbolized by the clapboarded farmhouse. There are 
often about it rather extensive offices, most universal of 
these, all the way south to Cape May, being the Swedish 
wagon house and corncrib. There is a driveway through the 
center of this building, a low overhead for storage, and 
corncribs on either side of the driveway. The eaves over- 
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hanging beyond the corncribs are so low you can touch 
them with upraised hand as you walk by. There are long 
rows of hen houses, for nowhere do chickens do better than 
on sand. There are great stacks of corn fodder and of hay 
about the cattle sheds, and sometimes the roughage is piled 
high on their roofs. There are milk houses and storage 
houses for apples, and sheepfolds now that sheep are 
coming back. There are great piles of wood about, for, at 
its heart, South Jersey is a wood burning country. Wood- 
smoke on the air is as characteristic a scent of the country- 
side as the smell of the yeGs or of the tide flats, or of 
sea wind. 

They have always been staunch churchgoers, the South 
Jerseymen, and they are slow to give up their habits. There 
are everywhere Quaker meeting houses, great and small, 
some of them largely attended, others open only at inter- 
vals. Baptists and Methodists and Presbyterians are strong, 
with beautiful old churches to cherish. The Baptists have 
the Cohansey Church, of brick with black headers, just out- 
side of Roadstown; the Presbyterians the First Church in 
Bridgeton, also of brick, and the Lutherans a brick church 
at Friesburg, just across the way from the great brick house 
of Jacob Fries. Brick buildings, indeed, are one of the 
features of South Jersey. They dominate in the old village 
of Greenwich, as beautiful in its own fashion as New Castle 
across the bay in Delaware, and everywhere through the 
country you come on them, at Hancock’s Bridge, at Allo- 
way, at Bridgeton and at Salem, in Haddonfield and 
Moorestown and Mt. Holly and Pemberton. 

It was from,South Jersey came in the days of my youth 
one’s Quaker cousins, and the best of good things to eat: 
oysters and sheepshead, chickens and ducks, cantaloupes and 
peaches. Cordwood, too, came from the creeks that are 
tributary to the Delaware, Rancocas and Mantua, say, or 
Cohansey or Maurice River, cordwood brought all the way 
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to Philadelphia’s wharves on flat-bottomed shallops. Glass 
of all sorts came from South Jersey. There, in old time, had 
been shipyards and iron furnaces. There still were shingle 
mills and lumberyards from which we had those split rails 
of white cedar were thought most proper for finished farm 
fencing. There was a great run in those days, forty and 
more years ago, on “‘fossil marl,” the shelly fertilizer found 
in innumerable marl pits, whose banks were fairly riddled 
with the nest holes of the bank swallows. In South Jersey 
we got the peat for our heath beds and many of the plants 
to grow in that peat, pixie moss and sand myrtle, bear berry 
and laurel, sweet pepper bush and andromeda, arbutus and 
swamp magnolia. 

Game, too, came from South Jersey, rabbits and bob- 
whites, snipe and rail, woodcock and canvas: backs. Its many 
ponds were the source of the stewed snapper we had to 
content ourselves with when the supply of diamond back 
terrapin ran low. There, too, were the bogs of cranberries 
and the heaths of huckleberries, the swamps where white 
cedars grew and from under which buried trees were dug 
sound after a century of immersion. From South Jersey 
came the Christmas greens, and those for all winter fes- 
tivities, the holly and mistletoe, the black alder and bay 
berry, the laurel and ground pine and creeping Jenny that 
were woven into wreaths, and the boughs of red and white 
cedar. The old colored women who sat on the Market 
Street curb in Philadelphia brought much of this supply of 
winter greens to the city. At other times of the year they 
sold box tortoises to keep our cellars free of snails; calamus 
root for colic and chills and fever; grated horse radish for 
rheumatism; and sassafras as a stimulant and “spring 
medicine.”’ They sold flowers, arbutus and swamp pinks in 
spring, laurel and magnolias in early summer, rose mallows 
in August, and gentians in September, both fringed gentians 
and the equally delicate pine barren gentians. 
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South Jersey has not contributed much to the arts. A 
faithful chronicler of things of his time, Peter Kalm has 
given us the best account of the countryside both sides of 
the Delaware that we have from the’ eighteenth century, but 
he is hardly an artist. John Woolman would have been 
affrighted had he thought he was an artist. He was, how- 
ever, at times an artist unawares, the innate and inveterate 
goodness of the man expressing itself with a simplicity of 
innocence that reaches now and then a real distinction of 
style. There is the beauty of goodness about his 
Journal (1774). 

It is Walt Whitman, however, not a native son, who was 
the first adequately to express our part of the State. His 
“Patrolling Barnegat,” and ‘With husky, haughty lips, O 
Sea!” give the very spirit of the seacoast, and his Specimen 
Days put into literature the characteristic effects of the tide 
creek country. Now that Sculley Bradley has identified the 
Stafford homestead at Laurel Springs as Whitman’s retreat 
on Big Timber Creek folks can make pilgrimage there as 
they do to the site of Thoreau’s cabin on Walden Pond. 
There are stores now bearing Whitman’s name, and a hotel 
showing it in letters of light through the darkness, and it is 
only a question of time until New Jersey gives his name to 
a boulevard to the sea as New Hampshire has given the 
name of the Whittier Highway to one of the chief highways 
across that State. 

Of all the literary forms South Jersey has achieved most 
notably is the out-of-door essay. Audubon lived and wrote 
in Camden. Charles Conrad Abbott has celebrated the 
great river and its tide creeks and the seashore, too. Dallas 
Lore Sharp made the bayside below Bridgeton known to 
his countrymen. Samuel Scoville, Jr., writes with gusto of 
the Medford neighborhood, and Witmer Stone has studied 
Cape May more faithfully than any American countryside 
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has been studied and he has put his discoveries into sterling 
prose. 

There are those who cannot see South Jersey for its 
second growth and salt marsh and sea beaches. One with 
Camden and Cumberland County blood in his veins said to 
me when I asked him what he knew in South Jersey that 
was strange, wonderful, new and interesting: ‘“‘Oh, there’s 
not much there, only sand and cedars, run-out orchards and 
tomatoes. There is nothing picturesque there.” I made 
mental assent to the sand and cedars and tomatoes, but I 
said no more on the subject, recalling that Arab proverb: 
‘He who knows not and knows not that he knows not, is a 
fool. Avoid him.”’ Perhaps, by dextrous cross-examination 
I could have got something even out of him, but it would 
have been a hundred to one chance, scarcely worth 
attempting. 

Another man, not of the soil but for years a summer 
resident on a sea island, dismissed South Jersey with: 
“There’s nothing aristocratic there. Now Maine—!” I left 
without hearing the rest. Was it worth while to refer to as 
little an aristocrat as the asphodel (Tofieldia racemosa) 
whose “‘white spikes of starry flowers” so delighted Witmer 
Stone in a savanna by Wading River, or to as great an aris- 
tocrat as a northeaster that whipped white the whole face 
of the sea and drove waves twenty feet high up the beach to 
the dunes of Barnegat and drenched all their tumbled re- 
cesses with flying spume and spray. Aristocrats I call 
asphodel and northeaster! Yes, the one had the aristocracy 
of delicate beauty, and the other the aristocracy of wild 
beauty, but both had something better than aristocracy. The 
asphodel was the perfect image of delicate simplicity, and 
the northeaster had such a simple grandeur all who beheld 
it could understand it, and no one could ever forget it. 

If I were a painter there are a score of scenes I should 
be unhappy over until I had them on canvas. These scenes 
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are not all there now. The dunes that were where Wild- 
wood is were picturesque, as was the seaside forest, largely 
red cedar, just below Atlantic City that William T. Richards 
painted. The Spanish oaks, wide spreading, lichen covered 
and with hanging moss, just above Cape May Point, are as 
strikingly exotic as live oaks are. There are bits about the 
old forges, a wall in ruin, a garden corner, specimen trees 
in a group, the old landing on the tide creek, that fairly cry 
to be limned and preserved. Who has watched otters sliding 
down a clay bank into Rancocas Creek has a subject that 
for vigor of life and wild fun and warmth of color in the 
setting cannot be beat. The oyster boats are clumsy enough, 
but they can take on glamour in the sunset off Bivalve, say, 
or Greenwich Pier. Note old men on the wharves at Port 
Elizabeth or Schellinger’s Landing, and you will be in a 
quandary as to which group to sketch first. 

The eager faces of the youths sifting the sand about 
the posts that support the boardwalk at Atlantic City light 
up fiercely on their discovery of treasure trove lost in 
bathing or beach lolling, a purse with silver clasps, a dia- 
mond set in a ring of platinum, a bracelet of jet or a gold 
watch. Norwegian fishermen pushing their boat straight off 
the beach in front of the great hotels bring into sharp con- 
trast a primitive avocation and the bored sophistication of 
idling city folks. A pair of great white swans scarcely 
deigning to raise their wings for a buffet at swooping duck- 
hawks in Barnegat Bay would have been seized upon by 
Audubon. Rum running led to scene after scene of drama. 
I should like a fellow good at portraits to do for me the 
face of my friend as he sampled a case of Scotch left on 
the front porch of his Barnegat Beach cottage by a kindly 
neighbor just come ashore. I want his expression caught 
when he found the whiskey was “straight.”” That picture 
should be labelled: “No Split in This.”” Do you see the eyes 


narrowed down, but gleaming, the lips smacking, the tanned 
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and wrinkled face relaxing from tenseness of interest to 
complete satisfaction? 

There should be painted, too, a rudely put together hut 
‘of cranberry pickers as such improvised dwellings were a 
quarter of a century ago. In the background there should 
be the blackness of night in a cedar swamp, a fire of pine 
burning high and throwing its flames on the Italian pickers, 
who are singing to the guitars two of their number play 
with Latin abandon. There is romance here. There was 
romance in plenty on the sea islands, and on the thorough-: 
fares and in the barrens. Baymen and “‘pineys”’ alike would 
sing you ballads, the former while sailing catboats and the 
latter while sitting of nights by their great piles of burning 
charcoal. 

South Jersey is another land entirely from North Jersey 
and from Pennsylvania just across the Delaware from it. 
The two parts of the State were, in old days, East Jersey 
and West Jersey. Inasmuch as the Jersey I am concerned 
with is not identical in extent with the West Jersey of 
Colonial days, and as its character is partly changed from 
those days, I have chosen to speak of it under the more 
modern name. My South Jersey is, roughly speaking, the 
Jersey south of a line drawn just below Trenton, east from 
Philadelphia, a line that passes just to the north of Cross- 
wicks and Imlaystown, Pemberton and Brown’s Mills, Whit- 
ings and Tom’s River. Though it has industries it is not 
industrial as North Jersey is. It is, I repeat, largely farm 
country and fisherman’s country, with a fringe of resorts on 
the ocean front, a few little industrial cities inland, and the 
district about Camden pretty largely a Philadelphia suburb. 

For all its many foreigners South Jersey holds firmly to 
the past. Little villages boast they have in them not a name 
that is not English. Sympathy is with the old order of 
things. Even its Quakers, generally a come outer folk with 
the rapture of the forward view, are in many ways still 
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Victorian. It is a placid country, of placid people, with a 
standard of values little changed for a century. 

And what better threshold is there for another “world 
more bright” than the grey flats and green and brown so 
many places in South Jersey present? The road lifts grad- 
ually up the gravel ridge, and you in your car, its low sum- 
mit reached, feel yourself launched into the heart of the 
radiant west. These oak-covered wastes are a glittering 
plain, brimful and spilling over with the sunset, warmed to 
an old rose in the level rays. The air is light as that of 
mountain tops, sweet of the sea and the pines over which 
it has travelled, buoyant, lung easing, heady. Not the path 
of the westering moon there will be this evening over the 
wide waters of the bay can be more surely a way of escape 
from the tedium and monotony and dullness of the city day 
left behind but still heavy on your chest. The flatness all 
about widens your view; the far line of the horizon gives 
you a sense of space; the suggestion on the air of the sea 
somewhere beyond, with its waves rolling in mile after mile 
for thousands of miles, sets your thoughts roving to the 
world’s ends. You are freed from trammels, your heart 
takes wing. Limits, restrictions, confines, are no more. You 
are outward bound and charted upward for some lost At- 
lantis of the skies. 


The White Stag of Shamong 


[for SAMUEL F. HOUSTON] 





RAVELLERS who know America from Florida to 

Alaska and from Labrador to Arizona tell me that 
nowhere will you see so many deer as in South Jersey. Cer- 
tainly it is true in my little travelled life I have never seen 
so many elsewhere. Four stand and look at us on the road 
from Quaker Bridge to Batsto. We see ten on a trip about 
‘The Plains,” and seven pop out on us on a round from 
Retreat to Chatsworth. At Johnson Place our hostess tells 
us she counted twenty-three by her house one February 
morning. That same day we saw but two along the road 
from Johnson Place to Sooy Place, a doe and a fawn with 
so long and floppy tails we suspected them of mule deer 
blood. 

Charley Thompson of Retreat did not think the present- 
day deer made as tasty meat as did the indigenous Jersey 
deer they used to shoot each fall down at Tuckahoe. There 
were not nearly so many deer in Burlington County when 
he was a boy sixty years ago as there are now. They in- 
creased greatly when imported stock from the West and 
South were released some twenty-five years ago. They 
reached their greatest numbers about 1930. Then, he said, 
the woods were “just lousy” with them. It might be, of 
course, he said, that the present-day deer did not taste so 


good to him because he could not chew so well without teeth 
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as he could with teeth, but he didn’t think that was the 
reason deer meat wasn’t as sweet as it used to be. He 
believed the venison of true Jersey deer had a taste all its 
own. 

In all neighborhoods in which the deer abound, and there 
are many such neighborhoods, certain animals escape the 
hunters year after year and come to be known, this doe for 
a limp in the off fore leg, that buck for five spikes on his 
horns, that fawn because it is dwarfed and will never grow 
to full stature. Most famous of all the deer I have heard 
of in Jersey, though, is the white stag of Shamong. He has 
harbored in the swamps of that southern township for many 
years now. He has had progeny as pure white all over as 
himself, a white doe having been killed over toward John- 
son Place. Thereabouts, too, a doe half brown and half 
white, is seen now and then. 

There are those who would like to bag the white stag, 
but there are others who are glad he has escaped, and there 
are hunters, too, among these tender-hearted ones. All the 
associations of albino creatures make for their preservation. 
People of a neighborhood where there are white specimens 
of the black bear boast of them as something rare and 
strange. White herons stir the South Jersey folks in some 
perturbing way, and crowds flock to the thoroughfares 
when they are visited by hosts of white swans. Even so 
usual a spectacle as that of a white woolly horse nodding 
sleepily in the sun in the main street of Vincentown, an old 
white horse in the shafts of a black Germantown wagon, 
gets hold of you in some deeply emotional way, perhaps for 
the yesterday it conjures up, perhaps because our ancestors 
thought sacred a horse cut out in the chalk of a down in 
South England. 

Certain it is that the people of southern Burlington 
County are glad their white stag is still unshot. They none 
of them that I have met feel there is anything supernatural 
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about him, but they all consider him strange and wonderful. | 


I doubt whether many of them have heard of ‘“The White 
Doe of Rylstone,” though the ballad on which Words- 
worth’s narrative is based may still be current in “The 
Pines.” I doubt if any of them have read ““The Hunt of the 


White Stag” at the onset of the Erec and Enide of Chretien. 


de Troyes. There is, however, in all whose ancestry goes 
back to medieval England a responsiveness to a figure so 
romantic as a white stag. 

When I was a boy I gazed and gazed at a white doe in 
the deer paddock of the Houstons above the old Water- 
works Dam in Germantown. I cannot remember whether I 
was then familiar with any of the many white stags of 
Arthurian romance, but I could never come to the end of my 
wonderment at the beast. The white deer at the Zoological 
Gardens in Philadelphia have always worshipers about 
them. It is instinctive in man, apparently, to admire white 
deer. There comes a change in the tones of the voice when 
anyone begins to talk about ‘““The White Stag of Shamong.” 
He is, sure and certain, one of the wonders of South Jersey. 
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The Waste of Acorns 


[for TEODORO FURGIUELE] 





HE Italian has made himself thoroughly at home in 
South Jersey. He came in first about fifty years ago 

as a farmhand. Soon he was succeeding the piney as the help 
preferred in all sorts of work in the truck patches and 
cranberry bogs. You will not find the Italian deep in ‘‘The 
Pines,” where ‘Through the wilds wind numerous roads, 
by mazes almost inextricable” as the old chronicle has it. 
The Italian feels a revulsion towards heavily wooded 
places, as he does towards underground. In the coal districts 
of Pennsylvania you will find the Italian working about the 
mines, but hating to go down into them as a miner. Donato 
is puzzled that the pineys will live back in woods in clear- 
ings from which they cannot see out, that they will content 
themselves with roads that are but wagon tracks, or, in 
some instances, by mere footpaths meandering through un- 
broken woodland. He pushes his hands out from both his 
sides as if he were moving brush out of the way, he looks 
as if he would be gasping soon for air, so deeply does he 
take to heart the depressing influence of the woods. The 
Italian comes from open country, the Italian will have open 
country about him if he can, but it is a little surprising to 
see him, who was born within sight of Alps or Apennines or 
Silas, entirely at ease in the sandy flats about Swedesboro © 
or Vineland or Hammonton. _ 
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Donato came, when he was twelve years old, from Cala- 
bria, where there were snow peaks in the offing five months 
of the year. As a young man he worked at Whitesbog be- 
yond Brown’s Mills and learned to love ‘The Pines.” His 
years there are his favorite topic of conversation as he 
shines my shoes at Thirtieth Street Station in Philadelphia. 
He is very interested in the likeness of things of yesterday 
in America to the things he knew in Italy in his youth. He 
was delighted to find on exhibition, in the museum on the 
Parkway, such fireplace paraphernalia from Pennsylvania 
Dutchland as he knew as a child in Calabria. Pokers, 
shovels, tongs; cranes, pothooks and pots; trivets, broilers 
and kettles for all the world like the Calabrian ones. 

‘Everywhere what the people had,” says Donato, ‘‘was 
alike in old times. The old lady lives next to us says that 
they had the same things in the fireplace of the house in 
Ireland she came from as I told her we had in Calabria, 
and you say you have in your house in Germantown that 
was built by Germans, and that I saw in the museum from 
the house in Lebanon County. Do you put a log of fresh 
cut wood on the red coals when you go to bed, and do you 
cover it up with ashes when the fire takes hold of it so it 
will be coals there in the morning to light the fire again? 
Yes, you do; you call it a green log. 

“What you never did have here in America,” went on 
Donato, “was to gather the nuts grow on the oaks. 
Acorns you call them. Yes, there is a terrible waste of 
acorns here in America. When I went to Brown’s Mills 
there were the acorns everywhere on the ground. In Italy, 
we gathered them up and fed them to the pigs. They fat- 
tened better on acorns than on corn. Acorns sold for fifty 
cents a bushel in Calabria. But everybody around Brown’s 
Mills said it would not pay to pick them up in Jersey, that 
nobody would feed them to the pigs. Some said that 
American pigs would not eat acorns, but I don’t beljeve that. 
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The Italian pigs were just crazy for acorns. It made their 
meat taste better than any pig tastes here. No, the pig’s 
meat is not bitter from the acorns the pigs eat. The acorns 
are too bitter to be ground up and made into bread, but 
the pigs change the bitter acorns into sweet meat. It is too 
bad, though, that when you find an oak tree with big acorns 
it has only a few. It’s the little acorns are a million to the 
free." 

It seems to me that I have read in Mahlon Stacy’s letters 
to the stay-at-homes of his family in Old Yorkshire, or in 
Peter Kalm’s Travels, accounts of pigs running half wild 
in the woods and getting their living from mast of acorns 
or beechnuts and the like, but I cannot find the reference. 
The Historical Collections of the State of New Jersey 
(1845), by Barber and Howe that I quoted from above as 
to the maze of wood roads, tells us “where the pine has 
been cleared, oak springs up, and, frequently, where the 
oak has been cut, the pine again succeeds.” So the acorns 
do not wholly go to waste. They reafforest the areas where 
the pine has been lumbered or burned into charcoal. 

Donato only shook his head when I spoke of the collec- 
tion of the pine seed from the cones on the low scrub of 
“The Plains.” That seed was not gathered for food but 
for use in nurseries. It was strange, he thought, that the 
pine cones should be harvested for their seeds and the 
acorns left to rot or to spring up into seedlings too thickly 
and choke each other out. I could not comfort him by telling 
him that the acorns made good food for the wild creatures. 
He knew that the wild turkeys and the bears that were fond 
of them were gone in Jersey. My references to blue jays 
and squirrels did not interest him. His face brightened a 
little when I spoke of bunches of domesticated turkeys I 
found near Red Lion picking up acorns when they were 
given the run of the woods. Many creatures, of course, pass 
the acorns by. They are not stored away by Rhoads’ lem- 
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ming or by Stone’s wood vole, those little mouselike rodents 
of the curiously boreal swamps you find in South Jersey, 
cedar swamps or more open sphagnum swamps where 
rhododendrons grow, swamps that are outposts of more 
northern fauna and flora, swamps that are akin to the 
boreal bogs of the Alleghanian plateau. I could not take the 
mind of Donato off of American wastefulness by any digres- 
sion on mice, as he insisted I must be meaning when I spoke 
of voles and lemmings. He had not met either that good 
Jerseyman, Samuel N. Rhoads, of Haddonfield, after 
whom Witmer Stone of Cape May Point had named the 
lemming he discovered near May’s Landing, or that good 
Jerseyman, Witmer Stone, after whom Rhoads had named 
the wood vole he trapped in the same swamp in which Stone 
had found the lemming. Mice are just mice, Donato said. 
Nor was he to be diverted even by the scientific names of 
the creatures I threw at him, Synaptomys cooperi stonei 
and Evotomys gapperi rhoadsi. He came back always, and 
always with head shakings, to the terrible waste of acorns 
at Brown’s Mills. | 

His concern was another phase of his interest in what he 
was born to. What he was born to had in it primitive ele- 
ments that reach back into the dawn of civilization. From 
the time when swine were first domesticated men have been 
tending them, driving them out to the woods to fatten on 
acorns, or gathering acorns to feed to them in pen. It 
seemed to Donato, our failure in America to make use of 
the acorns, a height of that improvidence that always shocks 
the provident. Man must work, the old creed runs, and lay 
by for a rainy day. Donato, no doubt, had been brought up 
on the adage dinned in my ears from infancy: “Root hog, 
or die. 








The Sea Islands 


[for W. R. LITTLETON ] 





N another generation the barrier islands off the Jersey 
coast will have wholly lost their glory. It is too much 
to hope that the State or the Nation will intervene and 
preserve certain stretches of strand and dunes, bayberry 
flats and stands of red cedar, holly thickets and salt marsh, 
as representative of the beauty our coast had for miles on 
miles down to a generation ago. Save for Atlantic City 
itself, the resorts had made few inroads upon the original 
condition of the islands in the days of my youth. From 
Seaside Park to Cape May, the coast of the South Jersey 
we are concerned with in this book, there was no resort 
save that on Absecon Beach that had wholly obliterated the 
charm our eastern littoral had for hunters and fishermen 
and summer folks during the two hundred years that 
European civilization had been established in this part of 
our country. And even here on Absecon Island, there were 
wonderful stands of aboriginal forest, between Longport 
and Atlantic City. There were no Chelseas or Ventnors 
then, and Longport was but a huddle of houses. Fish hawks 
nested in these old trees and the ravens that had for genera- 
tions raised their young just out of Pleasantville might be 
met on the beach on early mornings in summer and on 
winter noons as one walked where Ventnor and Chelsea 
are now. 
23 
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The only long stretches left as waves and wind had made 
them are the southern portion of Island Beach from below 
Seaside Park to Barnegat Inlet, and certain stretches, south 
of that inlet, on Long Beach. The sea and fire have done 
what they could to clear the immediate neighborhood of 
Barnegat Light of man-made ugliness, and by some chance 
the gnarled cedars and dunes have here been spared. The 
great lighthouse composes as beautifully as it did in my 
childhood with the great banks of grey sand about it and 
with the green hollies and the white-fruited bayberries, the 
andromeda and red cedars. A little to the south of Barnegat 
City, and along by Lovelady’s, and for sections even down 
to High Point there is the old sweep of heath from the salt 
marsh to the sand hills just above high water mark. 

As a child it was in summer I knew this end of Long 
Beach, but nowadays I love what is left of jt best in winter. 
I have not forgotten the pink mallows and the roses as pink 
I picked with salt spray on them on the low dunes between 
the cedars and the sea. I found the Same stand of roses, 
only the other day, where I had known them more than fifty 
years earlier. On the second of January, nineteen hundred 
and thirty-six, there was some two feet of snow about that 
bank of thorny stems, rosebushes of strong growth with 
their hips deep carmine against the whiteness of the snow. 
As I pottered about under the dunes trusting juncos con- 
tinued their thrashing out of grass seeds from the tufts too 
tall for the drifts to cover. The cheering colors of the red 
cedars, the brightness of their boles, the dark greens and 
bronzes and clouded purples of their foliage, so took me I 
paid scant heed to the birds and missed the cat whose fresh 
track changing from the one paw mark after another to 
isolated groups of paw marks together, showed we had 
scared her off. I should have liked to note whether she was 
a bobtail. When I was a boy Manx cats bounced about in 
these thickets as if they were rabbits. 
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The sea had been forbidding to look at. There was little 
surf. Offshore were no whitecaps, only the roll on roll of 
wind-driven water making toward the beach and into the 
inlet which had for so long threatened to undermine the 
lighthouse. The tide fairly raced by the stone pier thrown 
out to protect the foundations, and past the bulkhead of 
interlocking steel so close to its walls. Old automobiles, 
junked for years, had been brought here and thrown into 
the inlet to help hold the sand. They had served their pur- 
pose. Most of them were buried in sand, which they held 
from washing away. 

It had been dropping rain all the time we had been 
poking about. Offshore that rain made a mirk on the water. 
No ships were in sight, only rolling water disappearing in 
the distance under the dimness. It was not fog, but just the 
falling rain making a curtain of fold after fold that finally 
ended one’s vision eastward. You could just see the southern 
end of Island Beach across the inlet. A far skirling of gulls 
made itself faintly manifest, and grew in volume. A dory 
with outboard motor, towing a fellow, shot out of the dim- 
ness. Although the dories seemed to be going fast, the gulls 
could easily keep ahead of them, though they were revolvy- 
ing about the two boats in long ellipses. The dory that was 
towing dropped its tow, leaving the two men in it trying to 
crank their motor and to keep their hand pump going. Most 
of the gulls dropped into the water well away from the 
crippled boat. 

As we idled back to our car in the idly falling rain, small 
birds began to drift across our path from the bayberries 
and willows and andromedas by the water side into the 
briars and smilax, the hollies and red cedars, of the rising 
dunes. There were white-throats among them, and a bounc- 
ing big fox sparrow, smaller sparrows that should have 
been seasides and sharp tails, and a tail-dipping plump bird 
with a white or yellow patch on its rump that I could not 
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identify. It was too large for a myrtle warbler. At first 
glance I thought it was a pewee but it was not. There was a 
downy woodpecker of the group, and a bird as big as a 
robin that kept too far away and too close to the ground 
for identification. The rain seemed to delight them. It was 
not a warm rain, but no cold wind accompanied its falling, 
and it was no doubt grateful to them after the snowstorm 
of Sunday night and Monday that had covered the ground 
eight inches deep, and after the week of intense cold that 
had frozen Barnegat Bay solid from shore to shore. 

As we had gotten out of our car we had seen a big duck 
bobbing about on the waters of the inlet just offshore. As 
we returned to our car he was close inshore with his missus, 
both as tame as could be. The white on his sides made him 
look like a scaup, but I am not sure of his species. I was 
not near enough to him to pick out the blue bill that is his 
distinguishing characteristic. In the light in which we saw 
them we could note no white on the female. 

The bird life on land and water was doubly cheery be- 
cause of the rain falling and the dullness of mirky sea and 
sodden snow. The ducks looked snug as snug on the icy 
water. The gulls minded it no more than the air that was 
about them as they circled the boats. Icy rain in the air, icy 
water in the inlet were one to them. Their inward fire and 
their thick coat of oily feathers made them immune to all 
cold. The high temperature of the smaller birds kept them 
warm within their thinner and less oily coats of feathers. 

There is hidden warmth and light everywhere on these 
heathy rolls of sand. There is a redness where andromedas 
predominate, but the grey black of the beach plum stems 
takes on an unaccountable purplish glow. The holly leaves 
glitter in the rain. The grass on the top of the dunes, a chill 
wheaten close to hand, warms to a low-toned greenish 
yellow where you catch it against the sky. Sand heath and 
all the other groundlings are too deep in snow to show at 
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all, but despite the greying the rain brings to the landscape 
there are faint streaks of blue in the inequalities of the 
snow-covered dunes. Greys and whites, purples and dull 
reds, wheaten browns and the dune-top yellows all dull to a 
monotone as the light lessens before the thickening rain. It 
is nearly a downpour now, but it thins again, the landscape 
lightens and the low tones disassociate themselves from the 
dull monotones. The roll of sea island eastward to the 
dune-tops is grey and white again, purple and reddish 
wheaten and greenish yellow. Through a break in the dunes 
you catch again the leaden sea dimming off shore. You see 
no breakers, the dunes are so high they cut off the shore. 
You see just the leaden ocean and the mirk gathered over it. 

Conditions are worse on the sea islands south of Long 
Island. On a round of Brigantine Beach, Absecon Beach, 
Peck’s Beach, Ludlam’s Beach, Seven Mile Beach and Five 
Mile Beach I found in only three places, and each of limited 
extent, the beaches and dunes and salt marsh as I had once 
known them. 

There was little left of what Brigantine used to be, no 
dunes, and no great patches of bayberry and beach plum. 
Only the strand was left. Elsewhere everything was levelled 
because of bungalow building, or preparatory to bungalow 
building. There was nothing of the old forest between At- 
lantic City and Longport that I knew so well, that forest of 
old gnarled cedars and hollies and oaks. On Peck’s Beach 
below Ocean City there was a stretch of virgin country, 
rather flat, that ran up to the base of the dunes, and then 
the low rise of those dunes themselves. There were no high 
dunes. There were numerous dips between the dunes 
through which you could see the ocean. On Ludlam’s Beach, 
at Strathmere, there was just a little bit of low dune-land 
with sea-sand reed sparsely covering it. The first place that 
we struck a sample of the old beach preserved from yester- 
day was at Townsend’s Inlet, the south end of Ludlam’s 
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Beach. Here there was a great dune to the right of the road 
almost at the island’s end, a high dune with gnarled cedars 
and pines and sea-sand reed. 

It was at the south end of Seven Mile Beach below Stone 
Harbor that we came on a real bit of the old seaside forest 
preserved. This was a forest of red cedar and holly, bay- 
berry bushes and beach plums. The bayberry bushes and 
beach plums were, of course, not forest proper but outlying 
extensions of the forest proper, the forest of cedars and 
hollies. It was a bright day, bitterly cold, and of flooding 
sun. The hollies fairly glittered in the profusion of light 
and the cedars drank in the light and seemed transfused 
with it. They glowed almost palpitantly in that largess of 
light. It may be we enjoyed the forest more in that only a 
few acres of it remained. I hardly dare guess how much but 
perhaps ten to twelve acres. There were a few other places 
in which there were little stands of red cedars, maybe an 
acre here and two acres there. In the largest of these 
patches below Sea Isle City we saw a flicker. It looped 
across the road and lit in the top of a tall cedar. 

One has to content himself with saying that though the 
glory of the dunes has departed, the sky and the sea remain 
unchanged and much of the broad salt marsh to landward. 
Year by year the bungalows creep farther over the few 
unoccupied acres along the sea islands. In another ten years, 
unless the government restricts a copse here or a stretch of 
sand dunes there, there will be nothing but bungalows and 
wharves and boardwalks on these once so beautiful stretches 
of dune-land and shore. When we had the beauty of the sea 
islands in old years we hardly realized it to the full. They 
hadn’t been painted enough or celebrated enough in writing 
or enjoyed enough by the people who went to the seaside 
to give them a place in the affections of people and in the 
honoring that comes eventually to whatever takes a place 
in the affections of people. To me as a child they were 
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places in which to play, in which to hide from other children, 
in which to suffer martyrdom from green flies and mos- 
quitoes. I remember, too, how the sharp sea-sand reed and 
grass cut my bare legs. I remember how easy it was to be 
tripped by sand heath and by grass that had been looped by 
blowing sand so that it made a perfect snare for the feet. 
Our February day of 1936 was a day of gulls and ducks 
and geese. I had seen hundreds of gulls in this place and in 
that before, but I had never before seen them in thousands 
on thousands. They were never out of sight over the long 
stretch from Brigantine to Five Mile Beach. Everywhere 
there were gulls, in the air, on the water, on the strand. At 
Brigantine the gulls were in the sea sliding slowly up the 
beach. They were floating so close to shore that when the 
waves receded they were left standing on their feet. There 
must have been seventy to a hundred of them here, some a 
few feet from the edge of the tide, some standing in the 
shallow water, some floating on the sea just off where it slid 
ashore. There were no breakers anywhere, no breakers as 
far as the eye could reach, not a whitecap on the sea. All 
the ocean was so quiet that when it came up on the beach 
it just rippled in. There was no smell of salt, for the wind 
was offshore. There was a wall of snow perhaps three feet 
high at high water mark at the foot of where the dunes 
once were. The levelling of the dunes has unquestionably 
brought about many of the inroads of the sea. The winds 
heaped up the dunes and the sea-sand reed rooted deep in 
them and knit them into solid walls that could withstand all 
but the severest storms. Nature took better care of man 
in throwing up the dunes that were a protection to the 
houses he built than he has been able to take by building 
sea walls and breakwaters. In many places up and down 
the coast we saw cottages that had been undermined and 
toppled into ruins, or thrown about in confusion, or carried 
in and left stranded quite a distance back from the ocean. 
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The beach at Brigantine where the sea was coming in so 
quietly was just one mass of shells. I have never seen so 
many anywhere. Perhaps the gulls were getting some sea 
creatures in those shells. They would dip down their bills 
every once in a while and when they were left standing as 
the tide lapsed they would poke down and eat something 
from the wet sand. They made very little noise. We didn’t 
hear half a dozen skirls from these here or from their 
fellows farther down the coast. The bitter cold perhaps 
took the joy of life out of them so they didn’t make that 
wild crying that always opens up such wide and lonely 
stretches of sea as it falls upon one’s ears. In many places 
the gulls were hunched up on the ice. Except at the inlets, 
the bays and thoroughfares were everywhere frozen over, 
Little Egg Harbor, Great Egg Harbor, and the narrower 
bays back of Ludlam’s Beach. The gulls huddled down so 
their feathers would cover their feet, but even at that it 
must have been very cold for those feet on that salt water 
ice. Their heads always pointed toward the wind coming in 
from the west. They were most of them in the adult plum- 
age, very few brown or sooty birds being seen all day long. 

There were so few unfrozen spaces in the thoroughfares 
that wherever you found one it was full of gulls or ducks. 
The ducks were almost all of them scaups, both the lesser 
and the greater scaup. We saw, too, offshore in the sea, 
some kind of fish duck, but whether sheldrakes or old wives 
I couldn’t tell at the distance. We saw no geese on the water 
but again and again we saw their V’s making from the sea 
toward, I suppose, the open tide creeks inland. We saw two 
straggling bunches of ducks flying here and there, but of 
what kind I am too much of a tyro to know. Some of these 
ducks were very tame. As we would run over the bridges 
or along the causeways between the sea islands and the 
mainland, they would be in whatever patch of water was 
unfrozen. In places we could have easily tossed a pebble on 
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their backs. The gulls were even tamer, allowing us to 
come within fifty feet of them before they would take to 
the water or flop away. 

I can remember old years at Atlantic City when the ocean 
was frozen out for at least a quarter of a mile and beyond 
that ducks in the open water. That was forty years ago. 
Once in those same old years I walked up the beach from 
Longport to Atlantic City when the ocean was similarly 
frozen. Then, too, there were immense congeries of ducks 
just beyond the ice. There were more ducks offshore on 
that walk than there were of the gulls in their thousands 
we saw this second of February. 

Of all the beaches Five Mile Beach has been treated 
most roughly by man. There is nothing left of the old 
beauty of dunes and cedars from Anglesea down to Wild- 
wood Crest. The dunes have been levelled and the cedars 
destroyed. I remember as a boy looking south from Angle- 
sea toward Holly Beach, and seeing the cattle, the wild 
cattle, standing in the waves, forty of them at least. Behind 
them I remember a great tangled wood of gnarled cedars 
and hollies. That has been cleaned away to the last tree. 
The only interesting thing that we saw on Five Mile Beach 
was the frozen slip into which the fishing boats come. They 
were frozen in solid here, most of them two-masters. It 
was very picturesque, this acreage of masts sticking up 
above white hulls frozen fast in the ice. 

There were many men clamming through the ice along 
the causeways from mainland to sea islands by which we 
crossed to and from Seven Mile Beach and Five Mile 
Beach. In some cases they had already cut holes through the 
ice and were raking out the clams. In other places, one man 
would be chopping with an axe to make a new hole while 
another man would be raking out clams from the hole 
already made. It was interesting to see, with the tide out, 
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the ice bent down but not broken in the ditches and 
thoroughfares. 

One of the curious effects offshore was of frozen ice on 
the pilings of the fish weirs. We couldn’t make out at first 
what it was. I thought all this whiteness out to sea must be 
sails, but it didn’t look like sails. It was diagnosed properly 
as ice frozen on the pilings of the fish weirs, but not by me. 

It was strange to see turkey buzzards along Seven Mile 
Beach and Five Mile Beach. I had seen them often, of 
course, in the mainland in South Jersey, but never before 
had I seen them on the sea islands. More than once we saw 
a bird over the very beach and in some instances one was 
taking a short cut across the sea from one side of a cove to 
another. There were crows, too, about on the beach, but 
no raven among them. We saw very few beach sparrows, 
either seaside or sharp tails. 

The very best of what is left of the sea islands of yester- 
day is the stretch south from Seaside Park. Man has en- 
croached less on this tumbled dune-land than on any other 
part of the sea front of New Jersey. There still you may 
see the white sails of an occasional schooner standing off- 
shore, there are fish nets drying in the sun, there the beach 
plums break into bloom of stabbing white from black twigs 
and compose themselves with sure mastery against back- 
grounds of cedarnpurple and bronze and dark green. There 
is as true a heath as any you will find on Long Island, or 
Nantucket, or Cape Cod. There you may forget that all 
the coast islands are not as this retreat of loveliness. There 
the scents of pine and salt marsh, of sand bogs and plum 
blossom mix with that of the sea in an elixir that sloughs 
the years from your shoulders. There in the April freshness 
your heart is the heart of a boy. 
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The Lady and the Rat 


[for ELIZABETH F. FLOWER] 


HE old lady lived not far from English Creek. She 
lived alone in a house that had seen better days. It 
was larger than she needed and she had not the where- 
withal that her father had had when, in the days shipbuild- 
ing was a profitable business, he had put some of his savings 
from it into this house. It was of frame and clapboarded, 
long and narrow, with four rooms on the first floor and 
four more, now seldom visited, on the second floor. The 
attic was low with but two windows in it, one in either 
gable end. 

The old lady was not afraid of burglars. She had little 
money and she kept only enough for the purchases her 
neighbors made for her when they went to the store and 
to pay the butcher and fishman who stopped at her house, 
but not oftener than every other week. Then her cat died, 
not at a great age, and a good mouser to the end. She could 
not bring herself to bring in another cat, it seemed like dis- 

loyalty to the dear departed. 

She kept her provisions in a wooden cupboard in the 

kitchen, the room in which she spent most of her time. She 

always sat of evenings, however, in the dining room, which 

was next to the kitchen. Beyond that was the sitting room, 

and beyond that what had been the parlor in her father’s 

time but what was now her bed chamber. As the kitchen 
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stuff had grown the worse for wear the dining room stuff 
was brought out to the kitchen, the sitting room stuff to 
the dining room, the parlor furnishings to the sitting room, 
and a bed was brought down from one of the four sleeping 
rooms on the second floor and installed in the parlor, into 
which the morning’s sun found its way early and woke her 
for the work of the day. 

One morning as she made her way westward through 
sitting room and dining room towards the kitchen she 
thought she heard a gnawing. She had noticed for a day or 
two that the potatoes she kept in a wooden bucket had 
seemed to lessen in number more quickly than the few she 
ate would seem to warrant. The gnawing stopped as she 
entered the kitchen, but after she had had her breakfast, 
and washed the dishes, and sat reading her paper in the 
warm comfort of a fire of chestnut oak, that gnawing began 
again, and finally, when she went to investigate, she saw a 
rat scuttle away from the cupboard. It was a great brown 
rat, not the less aggressive creature of mole-grey fur she 
knew in her girlhood as a black rat. 

She was thoroughly alarmed. There had been rats in 
the shipyard in old days but never one in the house. As 
she sat in the dining room that evening, with the door into 
the kitchen open, she saw the rat again, looking in at her 
from close to the door jamb. She got up and closed the 
door. Luckily there was a stove in the dining room, as there 
was, for that matter, in the sitting room and in the room 
in which she slept. There were three chimneys to the house 
in a row at the back, one at each of the three partitions 
between the four rooms. The flues from the dining room 
stove and the sitting room stove ran to the middle chimney. 
The kitchen and sleeping room had each a chimney to itself. 

It required real courage on her part to invade the kitchen 
and gather light wood and chunks of oak to start up and 
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feed the dining room stove. She had to have a fire there, 
with the door into the kitchen shut, for it was November 
and rain threatening. The rat was not content, however, to 
confine itself to the kitchen. It rustled around the door sill 
and at times seemed to be knocking at the bottom of the 
door to be let in. She wondered were there more of them, 
but she never saw or heard more than the one. She feared, 
however, that it would bring in a mate, and that she would 
be overrun by rats. She had heard of rat traps, of course, 
but she had had no experience with traps. She was loath, 
too, to tell anyone she had a rat in the house. It seemed to 
her a disgrace, like a divorce in her cousinage, or an atheist 
there, 

She seldom left home save to go to church on Sundays, 
and she talked to no one who stopped in for a chat about 
the cross she had to bear. To herself she never called it a 
rat, but a rodent. It had unquestionably gotten on her 
nerves. Its tapping of the dining room door that opened 
into the kitchen plainly asked for admittance to the dining 
room. It evidently was not propitiated by the food she put 
out for it, a crust of bread, a saucer of milk, even a rind of 
bacon. There came a time she could stand that tapping no 
longer and left open the door into the kitchen. The rat 
promptly made itself at home in the dining room. She 
imagined it ran up the pipe from the stove to the chimney, 
tinny sounds coming to her from her retreat in the sitting 
room. 

Then the inevitable she dreaded happened. The rat be- 
gan tapping on the sitting room door. She stood that tap- 
ping as long as she could. She just had to abandon the 
‘sitting room to it. Her sleeping room was the last retreat, 
for she heard, or she imagined she heard, it running about 
_the shut up rooms on the second floor. Once when she was 
out in the garden she thought she saw it looking at her 
from the garret window. She was still putting out food for 
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it in the kitchen, but it grew fussier and fussier about what 
it ate. She was driven out to stop the butcher’s cart and the 
fishman’s cart every week to buy tidbits for it, but she 
couldn’t stave off its tapping on her bed chamber door. By 
this time the rat had become to her almost the personifica- 
tion of evil. There were times when, half distraught, she 
wondered if it were not an emissary of Satan. 

She was at the end of her resources. Something had to 
be done. She put on her Sunday clothes and went to see the 
minister, a two mile walk. He didn’t laugh at her, he was 
wholly sympathetic, and, if he were amused, he did not 
show his amusement. He said that he would go right back 
to her house with her. He got out the buggy and did not let 
her see he put a little twenty-two rifle, which he had loaded 
with a shot cartridge, under the seat. When they reached 
her house he took the key from the old lady, who was now 
slumped down in a half faint in the buggy. With key in 
one hand and little rifle in the other, he opened up the 
kitchen door. There was the rat, unalarmed, lapping milk 
from a saucer. He fired, the rat gave one jump up in the 
air and fell over dead. The old lady came to: “Is it dead?” 
she cried. He bore it toward her, smiling, holding it up by 
the tail. She marched boldly into her house, hers once more, 
after three weeks of torture. ‘You must stay for tea,” she 
said, wreathed in smiles. ‘Please bury the creature in the 
yard while I get a fire.’ He complied, and he stayed for 
tea, which was served in the dining room. She got out the 
fruitcake she had made for last Christmas, a fruitcake that 
had been soaked in rum. She got out a Wistarburg decanter 
with rum in it, rum her father had brought back from the 
West Indies fifty years before, and laced the tea with rum. 
As he raised the cup, tortoise shell from the great sea turtle, 
it is said he proposed a toast: “To the bachelor rat! May 
he rest in peace!” As he drove off in his buggy, the old lady, 
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sure he could not see her, blew him a kiss, sat down in her 
rocker by the kitchen stove, had a good cry, and, bolt up- 
right in her chair, fell into the first untroubled sleep she 
had known in three weeks. 





Sheepshead and Stripéd Bass 


[for R. F. ENGLE] 





HE sheepshead was the dainty of dainties among sea- 
foods of the happy eighties of last century. It was 
the fish of all salt water fish as the brook trout was the 
fish of all fresh water fish. The sheepshead is so rare now 
you will find no recipes in the current cookbooks for its 
preparation for the table. It was never a common fish in 
my time along the Jersey coast. You could not go into a fish 
market in Philadelphia with much hope of picking one up, 
but it was procurable by order on a week’s advance notice. 
Uncle Jim would bring us a three or four pound specimen 
now and then, and our Germantown fish store would get 
you One in season, in late summer, say. 

I never remember being present at the capture of but one 
specimen, caught by Uncle Jim with a mussel on a ground 
line dragged past where a shipload of stone had been acci- 
dentally dumped in a thoroughfare back of Anglesea. Once 
a neighbor on Tulpehocken Street, who summered at Long 
Branch, gave us a sheepshead, with jocosities about its not 
being from Sheepshead Bay up at the west end of Long 
Island. It was a treasured gift, for Father was not fond of 
most varieties of fish that were commonly available. It was 
served on a platter with a white sauce relieved with golden 


slices of hard boiled eggs. It was a short grained, flaky and 
tender fish. 
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I remembered seeing sheepshead feeding on the mussels 
on wharf pilings, at very high tide, and being told that 
dextrous spearers could impale them. One of the stories 
about their disappearance traces it directly to the blowing 
up of the ship Guadeloupe. That dynamiting killed off a 
whole school of them and only an odd one was seen after 
that on Long Beach or pulled out of the waters of Barnegat 
Bay. So far as my reading goes the earliest mention of 
sheepshead is in the journal of Aaron Leaming of Cape 
May. Under date of September 14, 1761, he makes entry: 
“Went a fishing and caught thirty-nine sheepshead.”’ 

Its practical disappearance from the Jersey coast is not 
satisfactorily accounted for by any of the stories. It seems 
to have moved southward when the trend is for southern 
fish to be moving northward. You find sheepshead still 
fairly common in Florida, and they are come on now and 
again as far north as Currituck. In the summer of nineteen 
hundred and thirty-eight only one was offered for sale in 
Tuckerton and one only was reported caught off Waretown. 
It was about 1910 it all but disappeared from Barnegat 
Bay and Great Egg Harbor and the other famous fishing 
waters down to Cape May. 

There are those who are worried about the future of 
striped bass, stripéd bass as they are called among the 
descendants of New Englanders on the middle coasts of 
New Jersey. We had an admirably firm specimen for dinner 
at the Carleton Hotel in Tuckerton on February 18, 1939. 
They were running in their thousands that time of year in 
Barnegat Bay and up the Mullica River, as they had run 
in their thousands up Tom’s River in the later winter of 
1938. One man in mid-February of 1939 had sold one 
night’s netting for seven hundred dollars we were told in 
Tuckerton. That man did not throw back the big fellows, 
the females over fifteen pounds, as the law has it fishermen 
must. We are not overprone to accord our ways to man- 
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made laws in South Jersey. We were doughty rum runners 
in prohibition days; we can be run upon, three automobile 
loads of us armed with shot guns and rifles on Valentine’s 
Day at grown up crossroads in “The Pines,” bent on veni- 
son. On a round that day we had seen a doe and a fawn 
near Woodmansie; four big does near Munyon Field; a doe 
and two fawns near Warren Grove; and a lone doe near 
Tabernacle. So plenty are the deer in Burlington and Ocean 
Counties that nobody blames a “piney” for knocking over 
one in January or March. The procedure is to shoot it by 
day along some roadway it frequents, hang it up on a cedar 
or a pine nearby and get it safely home by night. 

After all, when deer are so numerous you may run one 
down on the through automobile roads at night, and fish 
run up rivers in such numbers they crowd one another out 
on the banks, the niceties of the hunting and fishing laws 
are not likely to be meticulously obeyed. What would you 
do, for instance, if you ran into a sheepshead while you 
were swimming in the thoroughfare back of Atlantic City, 
Beach Thoroughfare? Would it not be instinctive to you to 
grab it and swim ashore with it clasped to your breast? 
That is quicker work than laboriously casting with shrimp 
bait off some wreck so old it is held together by spikes of 
copper. There are more ways of bagging fish or deer in 
South Jersey than by putting salt on their tails. 
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The Englishness of South Jersey 


[for CHARLES EVANS] 


CULTURE that has its roots in Old England is domi- 
nant in South Jersey as it is not in Pennsylvania. 
Though both states were colonized in pre-Revolutionary 
days by a like six peoples, Hollanders, Swedes, British 
Quakers, Germans, Scotch-Irish and New Englanders, the 
Old World folks settled in differing proportions, and under 
different conditions on the two sides of the Delaware. The 
institutions and the architecture of the houses in Pennsyl- 
vania are from England, but a large part of its rural 
economy and household art is from the Rhine Valley and 
Switzerland. The ways of many of its mountain folk derive 
from Scotland by way of the North of Ireland, their clan 
instinct and ballads and love of wild nature. It was only 
in the counties round about Philadelphia that the influence 
of the British Quakers prevailed as it did so generally in 
South Jersey. 

To the kind of civilization built up by the British Friends 
in the good soil country between the Delaware and ‘“The 
Pines” were added other elements from England. New 
Englanders drifted up the bayshore to Bridgeton and be- 
yond, and added a Calvinistic quality to the more Friendly 
tenets held to so generally from Salem to Burlington and 
Crosswicks. The Long Islanders and Connecticut Yankees, 
the Nantucketers and Cape Codders who settled along the 
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Atlantic Coast worked their way across “‘The Pine Barrens’”’ 
by way of Tom’s River and Wading River, Mullica River 
and Great Egg Harbor River. There are people in Borden- 
town and Mount Holly, in Haddonfield and Woodbury, 
who are proud of their New England ancestry. 

The glass of South Jersey was as wholly German in 
origin as the glass of Pennsylvania, and motives we know 
as Pennsylvania Dutch were used to decorate pottery made 
by men with English and Irish names in Bridgeton and 
Buddtown. The Richards family so intimately associated 
with many iron furnaces was originally Pennsylvania Dutch, 
the Reichhardt changing to Richards as Drach changes to 
Drake, Raub to Robb and Roth to Reath or Reed. There 
are still many German names in South Jersey, Wistar and 
Bozarth, Getzinger and Wentzell, but the Germans lost 
their language early, and have left no such impress on the 
countryside as they did in Pennsylvania. So, too, it has been 
with the Swedes. Despite Vannemans and Sinnicksons, 
Helms and Rambos, there is little save the low roofed 
wagon shed with corncribs on either side to show that 
Swedes were once influential on the bayshore from Maurice 
River to Big Timber Creek. 

The bank barn, or Swiss barn, is far to seek in South 
Jersey. The covered wooden bridge, like the bank barn of 
Swiss origin, was never common there. The land was not 
laid out in narrow strips extending back from houses built 
close together along a pike, as it was, say, in Germantown. 
The more genial winters of South Jersey made it possible to 
turn the cattle out almost daily into yards about the cow 
stables where they could feed on the hay of the thatched 
stacks. There are Jersey farms with a score of little build- 
ings about them very like the offices of an English grange. 

In South Jersey charcoal burners were ‘‘colliers”; he who 
domineers “‘gosters”; that delectable concoction of goose- 
berries and eggs to be eaten drowned in cream, is “goose- 
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berry fool”; there was a formal “homebringing”’ with 
dancing and plenty of food on the return of bride and bride- 
groom to the house in which they were to live; “God Al- 
mighty” as an oath was reduced to “gorramity.”’ You will 
find these Englishisms and others in the lists of Jerseyisms 
collected by Frank B. Lee for Dialect Notes (1896). 

The typical Quaker of South Jersey is John Bullish in 
looks and habits. He is sandy, with a high color, phlegmatic, 
with a good slow mind, anything but quick on the trigger, 
of conservative prejudices when he does not go ‘‘come- 
outer,’ and with a grim determination to do as he pleases 
so long as it is lawful. He is a hard worker, a good business 
man, with a natural flair for the hotel business and orchard- 
ing. He can make money in places in which you would think 
there was little opportunity to make money. He does not 
forget that the fox was Great God Reynard in Old Eng- 
land. He was worldly enough to have founded the Glouces- 
ter Fox Hunting Club, from which derived our Philadelphia 
City Troop! It is the old stock, largely Quaker, that 
still gives character to South Jersey. The Germans recently 
come are rapidly absorbed, and the Italians, who retain Old 
World ways for two generations, succumb to their environ- 
ment in the third generation. 

There are here and there, in the long settled farming 
counties, Georgian houses with interior decoration brought 
from England, mouldings, wall paper, trim and furniture. 
Some of these places, most of them in Burlington County, 
are almost manorial in buildings and in the extent of land 
in their holdings. You will find nine out of ten of these 
places in the territory between ‘“‘The Pines” and the Dela- 
ware, and most of them, as I have said, to the north, but 
certain ones even in Ocean and Atlantic Counties, and a fair 
number in Cape May and Cumberland, Salem and Glouces- 
ter. The roll call of the townships of these seven counties 
of South Jersey is mostly of names typically English. The 
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old names of the townships were almost all English. The 
townships of Burlington County were: Chester, Chester- 
field, Little Egg Harbor, Hanover, Mansfield, Evesham, 
Northampton, Nottingham, Springfield, Washington and 
Willingboro. Those of Gloucester County were: Deptford, 
Egg Harbor, Galloway, Gloucester, Greenwich, Newton, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Waterford, Weymouth and Woolwich. 
If Hanover among these be ultimately of German origin 
it comes by way of England. Alloways township in Salem 
County, which looks English, is an Englishing of the name 
of the Indian chief, Aloes; Mullica in Atlantic County comes 
from Eric Mullica, a Swedish Finn, and Elsinborough in 
Salem is from the Swedish Helsingborg, a fort built on the 
Delaware. 

So strong were the ties with Old England in South Jersey 
that a good many of the Quakers and Episcopalians there 
joined the British side in the War of the Revolution. Some 
of the Tories managed to hold their places in American 
society after the war was over, but more became refugees. 
There are Canadian branches of Old Jersey families, de- 
scendants of the Loyalists who went to Nova Scotia. The 
expression, ‘‘Go to Halifax!” not far from an equivalent to 
“Go to the Devil,” has been explained as arising from the 
number of Tories who took refuge in that city. He who 
would be rid of others of that same ilk told them to “‘Go to 
Halifax!” to join their kind already there and stew in the 
same Juice, the lot of them. 3 

Whether what objects of art of English manufacture that 
survive from revolutionary days came directly from Eng- 
lish ports to Salem or Burlington, or whether they came first 
to New England, and then with the New Englanders to 
Jersey, it is, of course, impossible to say unless you have 
the history of each particular piece in question. Antique 
dealers found yesterday a surprising number of pieces of 
china and pottery, and an equally surprising number of Eng- 
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REAL ESTATE. 


SS. eee 


In pursuance of the last Will and Testament of JACOB FRENCII, decd, 


WiInh® BY BOLD 


AT PUBLIC SALE, 
ON FIFTH DAY. the 3d of 10th MO. (OCT.) NEXT, 


On the premises, ncar the Black Horse Tavern, in Gloucester county, on the main 
Stage Road from Philadelphia to Bridgeton, 


30 or 40 acres of STANDING TIMBER. 


In small fots,—being very suitable for Lumber, a great deal of it being large White 
Oak, and other timber suitable for cord wood, supposed to cut from 25 to 40 cords 
per acre. 


Also, at the same time and place—immediately after the sale of the timber, 


No. 1~The Homestead Farm of the said Jacob French, dee’d, where William S. 
French now lives, Containing 175 acres more or less. 


The Improvements consist of a large 
BRICK DWELLING HOUSE, 


- With a good Cellar under it, a large frame Kitchen 
and shed Kitchen, with a pump and never-failing 
spring of water in the latter. The out-buildings 

* consist of a large Barn, Hay-house, Wagon-house, 

&e. &c., necessary for a Farm, and all in good repair. 

may a There are about 100 acres of Farm Land and Mea- 

; i Va 0 -~ dow of a good quality, divided into small fields, 

enclosed with good chesnut and cedar fence; the rest of the farm is Wood and 

Brush Land, yielding sufficient wood for the farm for every purpose. There is a 
good Orchard and plenty other fruit trees on the premises. 

No. 2—Is another Farm adjoining No. 1, Containing 165 acres, more or less. 
The improvements are a Frame House and Kitchen, Barn, Wagon-house, Smohe- 
house, and many other out-buildings, all in tolerable good repair; a good well of 
water at the door and a good paled garden, an orchard and other fruit trees. The 
Farm consists of some 80 or 100 acres of Farm Land and Meadow, divided into 
small ficlds, enclosed with cedar and chesnut rails, the balance in Wood and Brush 
Land, yiclding sufficient Wood for every purpose of the Farm. 

ge It is presumed to be unnecessary to give any further description, as no person 
will buy without viewing the property. For further information call on William Ss. 
French, living on No. 1; or Joshua Iredell, on No. 2; or on the subscriber living 
near Swedesboro’--who will be pleased to show the property and give any informa- 
tion required. gg The above Farms lie convenient to both marl and lime. 

No. 3—Is a Tract of Cedar Swamp, situated on Reed’s Branch, near Franklinville, 
containing about 6 acres. 

£57 Sale to commence at 12 o’clock, M. Attendance and conditions at sale by 


ELIJAH BOWER, 
Dated 8mo. 6th, 1844 Executor. 


a. S, BARBER, PRINTER. WOODBDRY, N. 3. 
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lish books in even humble homes in South Jersey. Negro 
cabins, and narrow houses of clapboards in ‘‘The Pines” 
disclosed treasures. Certain of the “‘pineys’’ were descend- 
ants of Tories without opportunities of escape to Nova 
Scotia or England. These Tories took what they could with 
them to “The Pines” and built log cabins and eked out an 
existence as the first settlers had, but on poorer soil. Their 
silver and equally marketable stuff went first. In instances, 
though, a Lowestoft bowl or a lowboy was preserved for 
more than a century. Such a bowl, with Chinese decorations, 
I saw only the other day south of Clayton, a forty dollar 
find in a house that looked bare and destitute. A picker of 
my acquaintance found a three-legged Windsor stool for 
which he got $125, and which was eventually sold to a col- 
lector for $600, At another time, at a shack in the barrens 
he thought it was impossible could house anything worth 
while, he found a glass candlestick of the old sort classed 
as “Wistarburg” thrown out at the back of the house. 

My plate of delft in blue and white, nine inches in diam- 
eter, is a piece of old pottery, eighteenth century, or maybe 
even older. It is tin glazed over redware, with decoration 
in that pseudo-Chinese style we find in so much English 
ceramic ware. A border of “hats,” with their tops facing 
inward, follows round the edge of the plate. Crude flowers, 
or leaves, it is difficult to say which, in a tall vase, lean to 
the right from a great vase at the left of the plate. Toward 
the right a heavily bearded man sways undulantly, from the » 
effort of holding a great rabbit in his arms, a rabbit half 
his own size. On either side of him are crude plants, bearing 
each a large fruit of a sort whose identity bafles me. At the 
bottom of the plate is a fence of bamboo. All these decora- 
tions, wreath of “hats,” vase, man, rabbit, fruits and fence, 
are in the softest of cobalt blue. The plate is more than 


decorative. It is not so deep as a soup plate, but it is deeper 
than most dinner plates. 
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I have never found any old delft in Pennsylvania. What 
fellows to this plate I have, I have picked up in New Hamp- 
shire. Those were, like this, worn on the edge, and with a 
chip or two out of that edge. There is one ‘‘age crack” run- 
ning in for three inches from the edge. This plate was, per- 
haps, reserved for the minister when he was kept for a meal 
at the straitened home in which it was found. That the 
delft plate should be at all after its far travels and its two 
centuries of age, gives it an interest above that its pleasant- 
ness of blue and white wins for it. Was it carried from some 
comfortable home on sassafras soil to a retreat in ‘“The 
Pines” by some Tory housewife rebellious that her husband 
preferred his loyalty to far away England to the well-being 
of his family ? Whatever its story its very composition marks 
it as a survival of Old England. It is a true symbol of the 
Englishness of South Jersey. 





Of Cripples and Spongs 


[for A. T. COTTRELL] 





HE cripple that is the head of a brushed or timbered 
swamp I have known these forty years. It was Long 
Cripple, three miles east of Woodmansie, and the dividing 
line between “The Pines” and “The Plains,” that brought 
me the word in this significance. Long Cripple was an un- 
lumbered swamp of white cedar when I first visited it. It 
was not long, however, before it was cut off even to trees 
that would saw into nothing larger than lath. There were 
so many families living there at the height of the lumbering 
they tried to have a school established for them. Then the 
population of Long Cripple shrank to a shack with four 
occupants, three humans and the thinnest hound dog I ever 
saw. There had been a martin box with the birds circling 
and gurgling and crying at Long Cripple’s largest. Now 
there was no sound save the starved hound’s lamentable 
baying. Finally the shack disappeared and few visited Long 
Cripple save those who would find that rare little fern, 
Schizea pusilla, or curly-grass. In later years you found the 
spot where it grew designated as “‘Schizea Glade,” the let- 
tering on a shingle so announcing it being in the bold and 
flowing hand of Bayard Long, or so it was said. 

I piloted the family there in pre-automobile days, going 
by Pennsylvania Railroad to Winslow Junction and then 
changing to the Jersey Central and getting off at Wood- 
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mansie, a flag station. It was a little village then, with a 
school, where now there is only one house occupied the 
year round, and a number of “bungalows”? for week-end 
outings and deer hunting. That road from Woodmansie to 
Long Cripple, with its deep worn tracks in the sand and its 
sloughs filled in with cedar shavings and cedar sawdust, was 
a delight to me. By the way there was pixie moss with its 
pinky white blossoms against a bronzed background of leaf- 
age; sand myrtle, a flowering shrub of parts, very heather- 
like in its pink and white bloom and its box-like leafage; 
and, once you were past Long Cripple, arbutus in lustihead 
in the shifting sand. All these flowers in pink and white 
stood out the more appealingly for their background of 
white sand. 

Then there were in early spring the yellow spikes of 
golden club in the amber cedar water of the slow moving 
cripple, and later the sand heath running riotously over the 
white sand hills in its loveliness of yellow flowers and sage 
green leaves. All these flowers are still here, but no sign at 
all of human habitation. It is fabled that there was a still 
here in the days of prohibition, but I never happened to 
stumble upon it. 

It is in a curious and little known book, valuable for its 
accounts of game birds, that I first came on a description of 
a cripple. The book, Krider’s Sporting Anecdotes, published 
in Philadelphia in 1853, is “edited by H. Milnor Klapp,” 
from talk by John Krider, the proprietor of the gunshop, 
still in existence, at the northeast corner of Second and 
Walnut Streets. There is a deal of Jersey in this book, 
accounts of snipe shooting at Salem, and along Oldman’s 
and Alloway Creeks; woodcock shooting near Moores- 
town and Hightstown; wild goose shooting between Red 
Bank and Gloucester Point; the antics of a high tide between 
Pennsgrove and Craven’s Ferry. It is in an account of wood- 
cock hunting the description of the cripple occurs. They are 
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“hunting out a cripple’: “Every step in the dark cover is in 
deep, black mire, strewn with decaying driftwood, and over- 
grown with stunted trees, reeds and thick alder bushes.” 
This is a cripple along the Delaware, in which the water 
may be quite deep when the tide is in. This rise of water in 
the cripple is emphasized in the use of the word in the Penn- 
Logan correspondence of 1705 where we find: ‘‘About five 
hundred acres, one hundred upland, the rest swamp and 
cripple that high tides flow over.” This leads the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary to define cripple as ‘U.S. (local) A dense 
thicket in swampy or low-lying ground.” 

Spong was a new word to me when I saw it for the first 
time in a folder about the Lebanon Forest in Burlington 
County. There I saw a strip of land along a creek labelled 
‘Gum Spong.” In my hunt for mistletoe I was to visit many 
spongs, one very different from another. Fire Warden Le 
Duc took me to a bit of swampy ground along a stream by 
whose sides no trees grew for perhaps a space of twenty feet 
on either side of the stream. ““That’s a spong,”’ he said. I do 
not find unanimity of opinion, however, about what a spong 
is in South Jersey. Some of whom I have sought a definition 
agree with that I find in the dictionary, ‘‘a stretch of ground 
of a swampy nature.” In England one meaning of the word 
is ‘‘a long narrow piece or strip of ground or land.” One 
Jerseyman made a nice distinction between spong and crip- 
ple. ‘“There’s always water flowing in a cripple. In a spong 


the water only flows after a rain. Most times a spong is only » 


damp, not wet.” That does not seem to be what most of 
those I have consulted mean by a spong. Most Jerseymen 
lay emphasis on a spong being a long and narrow strip of 
swampy land with a stream seeping through it. It is a word 
far from obsolete in South Jersey. It is daily on the lips of 
lumbermen and charcoal burners, cranberry growers and 
farmers, foresters and fire wardens. 





Watermelon White 


[for GEORGE JARVIS THOMPSON ] 





ONG since there was a famous farm east of Juliustown 
where the cleared land runs up against the woods. Just 
before you plunge into the deeply sunken road that takes 
you eventually to Wrightstown it lay, the lane running into 
it looking much more inviting than the rutted road through 
the laurelled post woods. Here lived Watermelon White, 
so called because of the great orgie of watermelon eating 
that took place annually in late summer on his place. In its 
heyday it was said two hundred teams carried the neighbors 
near and far to the feast, and Alfred Coxe is authority for 
the statement that he himself once counted one hundred 
and eighty equipages of all sorts and conditions parked 
there. 

There was only one condition that all who participated 
in the function must agree to. They must save all the seeds 
of all the slices they ate and collect them in little paper bags 
he furnished to the trenchermen. It was not known at first 
when he imposed this condition on his guests what was the 
method to his madness. It was supposed to be just an eccen- 
tricity of an otherwise wholly usual sort of man. But by and 
by rumors began to spread that he gathered up all the seeds 
his guests saved, seeds sucked nice and clean, washed them, 
spread them out to dry and hoarded them away. 

A certain number, everybody agreed, he used for seed for 
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the next year’s crop, but what the neighborhood wondered 
was what he did with the bushel of seed his five hundred and 
more guests saved so carefully. Some said he pressed out 
of the seeds an oil that he sold to a patent medicine man 
for a cure for rheumatism, and others that he sold the seeds 
to a Philadelphia seed house and used his guests as the 
machinery by which he had his seeds gathered and cleaned 
and carried far to the condition in which they were ready 
for market. He never owned up to what he did with his 
harvest, but for years on years the gathering rivalled in the 
numbers of folks collected the biggest funerals of the neigh- 
borhood, the biggest political gatherings, the biggest camp 
meetings, the biggest turnouts to fight forest fires, the big- 
gest circus crowds. 

Looking back on the spectacle now the oldsters of the 
neighborhood are disposed to claim that he was the equal in 
astuteness to any Connecticut Yankee of them all. Some 
thought he was building up a popularity to be availed of in 
running for office, but that theory had to be abandoned in 
the end, for he never ran for office. Some thought he was 
trying to increase the value of his farm by showing all what 
a crop it was capable of yielding, but he never offered the 
farm for sale. Some thought he was just laying up treasure 
in heaven to balance some old wickedness of which he had 
been guilty, but that nobody had heard of. All the malevo- 
lence of a neghborhood, however, could find no such hid- 
den crime. One and all had to settle back and agree that 
he was just using folks as a bit of machinery to prepare his 
watermelon seed for market. Perhaps there was some vir- 
tue in sucked seeds most people knew nothing of. Perhaps 
human saliva took a film off the seeds that prevented their 
quick germination. The man who none of his neighbors 
thought smarter than another gained a reputation as a deep 
one. He himself kept mum to the end. 





Piney Philosophy 


[for HAZEL C. CLARK] 





HE nearest approach to piney philosophy I have ever 
come across in print is in the sayings of Uz Gaunt in 
the writings of Charles Conrad Abbott. Uz, of course, was 
a river man of the region below Trenton and not a son of 
‘the barrens,” but his ways and his wisdom were very like 
the reflections of old fellows in back country places between 
Tom’s River and Dennisville. From those old years of 
youth in which we used to spend week-ends at the inn at 
Brown’s Mills to my Saturday jaunts down Jersey in old 
age, I have heard pithy sayings on the lips of folks in coun- 
try stores, at charcoal pits, in fox-hunters’ homes and in 
roadside colloquies. 

There is no one philosophy of life held to by all the 
pineys, but nine out of ten I have met are optimists. One 
man will tell you the easiest way is best and another that 
there is no satisfaction in anything unless you have worked 
hard for it. Both, however, will tell you how nice is the way 
he follows. Indeed, if there is one word heard oftener than 
any other in “The Pines” it is the word “‘nice.’? It is met 
with as universally as good manners and friendliness, ab- 
sence of an inferiority complex and of envy. Said an old 
hunter to me: “Of course, I’ve got nothing and I never had 
nothing, but I’ve been free to hunt whenever I would. I’ve 
had enough to eat always, and tasty meals more often than 
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those that weren’t tasty. There’s always been game on our 
table in season. In season, you understand is most of the 
year. When there isn’t deer meat there’s snapper. When 
there isn’t rabbit there’s clams and periwinkles from a ped- 
dler goes down to Barnegat. There’s some fish in the ponds 
and plenty in Mullica River and its branches, great runs of 
striped bass in the spring. There’s always cranberries and 
huckleberries to be had. Sweet potatoes and tomatoes are 
cheap. There’s not so many coons you can’t have a little 
corn patch. I’ve a couple of dozen plants of St. Regis rasp- 
berries in my backyard, and you can find blackberries in the 
old fields growing up to brush. Apples and peaches are 
plenty out on the sassafras soil, with seconds almost given 
away some years. If you watch out, you can have something 
tasty at least every Sunday and often oftener.”’ 

“It is nice to hear the hounds running the hot scent of a 
fox,” said the youth of Johnson Place. “It’s nice,” said the 
young sawmill man of Retreat, “to smell the shingles com- 
ing from the mill, white cedar ones, of course, and when 
you bundle them, and handle them.” Said the dealer in oak 
moved out of “The Pines” but still buying his wood beyond 
Vincentown: “‘Holly’s nice, but mistletoe’s nicer.” 

“It’s nice out there on ‘The Plains,’ ”’ said the small girl at 
Woodmansie, “with the arbutus growing wild in the sand. 
Pink and white’s the color is nicest.’’ The old hunter of 
Chatsworth thought what was nicest was the track made by 
an otter when he slithered through the slush by a sluiceway 
to a cranberry bog. He leaned out of his chair and play-acted 
the otter ploughing along. When he talked of possums he 
poked his head here and there and a third place to imitate 
the way the creature he was talking of nosed about. 

The man on crutches, who would dance no more, said: 
‘“There’s nothing nicer than a girl and a young man stand- 
ing up on the floor for a dance; an old man crying the turns; 
three fiddlers at it as hard as they can play; the two young 
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ones in their bloom, stepping it to ‘The Bailiff’s Daughter 
of Islington.’ ’ He was proud he had found hickory to make 
his crutches with in a neighborhood in which his brother- 
in-law, a woodsman, did not know that any hickory grew. 
They danced, as the man on crutches liked to see them 
dance, at Hedger House, as recently as 1936, but that is no 
longer a gathering place for the pineys on Saturday nights. 
AA piano and a saxophone, played by outlanders, have taken 
the place of the fiddlers of native stock. What dances are 
held now are generally in the houses, but most of these are 
so small there can be no such assemblies as the old taverns 
knew. 

It was apropos the bothersome ways of game wardens 
that the old hunter delivered himself of the declaration that 
“the easiest way is best.” When you were out for grey foxes 
with no buckshot in the shells of your shotgun the wardens 
would insist that you were hunting deer out of season even 
when you had dogs would turn tail and run home at the very 
scent of a deer. The best way with those fellows was to take 
it easy, show them that you had no buckshot about you, turn 
out your pockets and cartridge belt for their inspection, and 
produce a fresh fox skin from your car to prove that it was 
the grey beast you were after. The wardens would snoop 
around your home, though, believing you had a deer hung 
up somewhere handy. They would even prod freshly turned 
up sand to see if you had buried venison so it would be 
gamey in the eating. “Take those fellows easy,” said the 
old hunter, ‘‘and maybe you can shame them into letting 
you alone. Even if they find a deer hung up back in a cedar 
swamp they can’t tell who it belongs to. As a matter of fact, 
it might be one you ran down accidently with your car on 
the Manahawkin Road and was saving for dog meat. A 
grey fox don’t go very far with a pack of seventeen hounds.” 

It was the sage of Cedar Grove who said there was no 
satisfaction in anything unless you worked hard for it. Wood 
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that warmed you in the cutting of it made a hotter fire in 
the airtight stove than slabs you bought at the mill. No rake 
invented for gathering cranberries ever picked them so per- 
fectly as your own hands. “Look at those hands of mine,” 
he would say, “all scratched and skinned, but look, too, at 
the cranberries they picked. They are finer than any turned 
out by a grading machine.” 

It was this man who said: “The nicest thing about ‘The 
Pines’ is that there is no such thing as time here. You can 
always put off until tomorrow what is a trouble to do today. 
The only thing you need to do at any moment is what you 
want to do. There is always time to do what you want to 
do.”’ 

The charcoal burner of Lakehurst felt somewhat differ- 
ently about time. For that matter the sage of Cedar Grove 
was not always consistent in what he said. One saying did 
not always gee with another. The charcoal burner was not 
at all sure that the added time ‘The New Deal” had thrown 
on the hands of the pineys was a good thing. ‘‘It was bet- 
ter,” he said, “when work filled all the day and folks were 
too tired for anything but rest and sleep in the evenings. 
The half day Saturday gave them a chance to store up pep 
for the Saturday evening dances and for walking to church 
and for singing on Sundays. Folks have now so much time 
on their hands they do not know what to do with it. It costs 
them money, too, all this idle time. They have to buy gas for 
the running around they do and for the talkies they go to 
to fill in the hours they have nothing to do. What they call 
‘the little leisure’ of old times was all we needed. That 
‘little leisure’ was a good deal, four months from December 
to April, except for chores and for greens gathering for 
Christmas and for wood chopping. There was never more 
than eight months of hard work in ‘The Pines,’ even in the 
old days of the furnaces and the glass houses.”’ 

When religion takes hold hard of the pineys, it destroys 
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their philosophy, their proverbial wisdom, the ripe experi- 
ence garnered from the years. A man in an old house of 
white cedar logs told us of being saved from murder by 
the intervention of God. His wife, whom he described as 
the nicest woman you could find, deserted him for a neigh- 
bor. He took his shotgun, loaded both barrels with buck- 
shot and went back into the woods to the shack the man 
lived in. “She gave up a house for a shack. She gave up me 
for him. I was about to fire at the two of them lying on a 
couch I could see through the window when a fiery hand 
with five fingers red-hot like iron pressed toward my face. 
It would have branded me on the forehead if I had moved 
forward another step. I dropped the gun and the fiery hand 
faded out. I knocked at the door of the house. I went in 
and reasoned with the two of them but to no avail. I could 
not persuade her or pray her to her duty. I did my best. 
You may be sure I did. Christ! I was once a Sunday-school 
superintendent.” 





The Old Order Changeth 


[for GEORGE DE cou] 





O, they don’t dig marl anywhere around here any 
more,’’ said Adam, “‘or do anything else that is hard 
work. [hat is, no young man of them, save hard work about 
automobiles. And most of the young men would rather 
drive them than tinker them. No young man has the pa- 
tience to learn a trade such as carpentering and blacksmith- 
ing. Not that there is much to do for local mechanics at 
either trade. The only building is going on is of school 
houses and bridges to carry the new roads they are making, 
and often as not they bring in men from outside for those 
jobs. There are no young masons or young bricklayers any 
longer. Everybody wants a white collar job. That’s what 
the schools prepare them for. Of course, we’ve gotta have 
doctors, a few lawyers for trouble and politics, a minister 
or two for funerals, and lots of school teachers, but it ain’t 
right to have the schools usening the children to soft jobs. 
That’s most what’s the matter with the country now, soft | 
jobs. 
“The farmer can hardly make a living the way things are. 
I used to pick up a couple of hundred dollars a year from 
tomatoes. This year just when the pick was about ready to 
start it come on rain. It started raining Sunday afternoon. 
It rained Sunday night and all Monday. It rained Monday 


night and all Tuesday. It rained Tuesday night and all 
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Wednesday. It rained Wednesday night and on till Thurs- 
day afternoon. Then it cleared and the tomatoes were all 
melted away to nothing. 

“There’s wheat! I used to get seventy-four pounds of 
flour from the bag of it I took to mill, and middlings and 
bran. Now I get forty-six pounds of flour and no middlings 
and bran. Corn doesn’t bring half what it used to. Peaches 
weren’t so hot this last season and the apple men got only 
fifty cents a bushel for the best sorts and A No. 1 grade. 

“Half the big egg farms have gone out of business. They 
can’t make a go of it unless they raise their own grain. One 
man can’t grow enough corn and wheat for a thousand hens 
‘and look after those hens, too, without help, even if he buys 
all his stock as day-olds. He must have a helper for at least 
two dollars a day even with a year round job, two dollars 
a day weekdays and Sunday, too. He must pay two-fifty or 
three dollars for what extra help he needs for a day now 
and then. I’m seventy now. Fifty-five years ago I worked for 
twenty-five cents a day, and a little later for fifty cents. As 
an all around farm hand at twenty-one, I got a dollar and 
a half a day. 

“Since I came here five years ago I’ve done almost all my 
own work save at picking time and haying. It’s no use a man 
trying to do anything hereabouts with more than a one man 
farm, thirty or forty acres, unless he has a specialty, a milk 
route, maybe, that cuts out the middleman, or a little 
orchard he can sell the fruit of direct to the consumer. It’s 
lucky for me there’s enough woodland on this place to keep 
us in wood for these two fires we need to keep the house 
warm, that big stove in the kitchen and this one in the par- 
lor. We start up the fire with corncobs and keep it going 
with the cordwood I gather up keeping the fences clean and 
a few loads from the woodlot. We keep good and warm 
even when the wind’s up as it is today.” 


Adam had tried the West for seven years. He had done 
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fairly well there but neither he nor his wife were “wonted” 
to it there, and he was glad to be back home again, though 
things were getting more and more down in the heel on 
Salem County farms. He still worked his place with a pair 
of horses, though he had a truck to get to market what 
stuff he had to sell delivered. He had a cow, too. One rea- 
son for keeping the beasts was to get manure to keep up the 
fertility of the land. He chafed a good deal at having to 
buy fertilizer, but he couldn’t explain why he didn’t go back 
to “marling.” There was no marl on his own land and it 
was difficult to get into the nearest pits with a truck. Bridges 
would have to be built over quicksands in some of them, or 
they would have to be cleared of the rubbish had been 
dumped in them for years. The chief reason he did not try 
to dig marl was not his years, and difficulties in getting the 
marl out, but that nobody used marl any more. 

Adam got a living for himself and his wife out of the 
farm from the potatoes, white and sweet, they raised; from 
the lima beans, many of which they dried for winter use; 
from the milk the cow gave; from the eggs the hens laid 
and from the fowls they killed at rare intervals. Adam had 
once done a nice little business in applejack, a hundred dol- 
lars a year in ready money, but some one had split on him 
and he had been raided and fined two hundred dollars. That 
had almost broken him. 

He had some comfort in the misfortunes of others in the 
neighborhood. He told of the decline of the slaughter 
house in the little town five miles away from a carload of 
hogs a week to eighteen or twenty beasts. He told how the 
building of a silo had ruined one neighbor, of how another 
had lost his farm because he could not keep up the interest 
on the mortgage, of still another farm passing out of the 
hands of a family that had been on it a full two hundred 
years and into the hands of negroes. The negroes, he said, 
were making a go of it there because they had stout sons 
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under twenty-one they could keep at home to work on the 
place. : 

‘What this country most needs,” went on Adam, “is 
more of the order of men like myself, men who are not 
afraid of heavy work, men who are not looking for soft 
jobs of the white collar sort, men who ain’t afraid of sweat 
and long hours and being tired enough to spend such off 
hours as they have at home. 

‘I used to think,” said Adam, “‘that folks would starve 
if all our farmers were driven off the land. I haven’t that 
comfort now. They are bringing in dried eggs and dried 
fowls from China, war and all, and hog meat from Servia 
and Poland, and wheat and beef from the Argentine. By 
and bye we shall not need the American farmer at all. I 
guess, though, I’ll be dead before that day comes. What 
kind of a world will it be without Jersey cantaloupes, and 
Jersey sweet potatoes, and Jersey peaches? It might be 
there wouldn’t even be Jersey lightning, no apples for apple- 
jack!” 

It remained for Mrs. Adam, though, to have the last 
word. “Worst of all, worse than all this Adam has been 
saying,” she broke in, “‘is my losing the young rooster I was 
saving to head my little flock of hens next spring. Adam 
took me out this morning and showed me that nice white 
fellow on the ground in the cart shed with his head eat off. 
No, there are no skunks about this year. It must have been 
a ’possum did it. What I’d like to know is what we are 
going to do ’bout ’possums ?”’ 





Fox Hunting in “The Pines” 


[for HARRY CECIL MILLAR] 





T is a very different sport, the hunting of grey foxes in 
“The Pines,” from the hunting of the red foxes by a 
hunt club with a large pack of hounds and red-coated horse- 
men. There is none of the fanfare of “found” and ‘‘gone 
away.” It is a quiet business with one man and two hounds 
or three, or of two men with fifteen dogs or twenty. The 
object of the hunting of the grey fox is his pelt, if it can be 
saved from the dogs when they run down urocyon cinereo- 
argenteus. That pelt, however, brings only three dollars or 
three dollars and a half, so in many chases the pair of 
hunters are content simply with the joy of the chase. 

The grey fox does not run freely across country as does 
his red cousin imported from England to hole up in some 
favored earth. The grey fox doubles in and out when he 
can strike heavy cover, a swamp of white cedar with lean- 
ing trees he can climb up and use as runways, or a patch of 
briars and smilax on farmland reverting to the wild. He can 
climb like a cat, shinny up pretty straight trees, run along 
top rails of snake fences, lose the dogs by taking to the 
boarding along the sluiceways of cranberry bogs. You will 
find him in the fork of a gum tree in a swamp flattened out 
so he is hard to distinguish from the grey of the tree’s bark. 
He will even curl up in a crow’s nest and sleep away the 


sunny hours of noon in that high and safe eyrie. He is a 
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woods creature, while the red fox is happier in open coun- 
try. All through the pine belt of southern New Jersey he is 
the common fox. You must go out on sassafras soil around 
Salem or Vincentown to find the red fellow. 

There is many a piney home back some white trackway 
in “The Pines” where there is a wire enclosure with many 
dog houses in it. Here you will find hounds, seven to twenty 
of them, not so heavy as the fox hounds of hunt clubs, lit- 
tle larger many of them than beagles, but shorter legged. 
That such dogs can run down the light limbed and springy 
treading fox seems unbelievable, but the boys and old hunt- 
ers alike tell you anecdotes of their so doing. 

Once in a while such hounds are picked up by the state 
police under suspicion that they have run deer. That they 
will do this their owners stoutly deny. One man told me of 
one so used to the deer he would lie quietly on the lawn with 
as many as four deer grazing about him and never as much 
as take a sniff of them. An old woodsman I know had two 
pet hounds picked up by state troopers within two miles of 
his home. The dogs had been after a grey fox, had lost it 
and were trying to find their master. They should have 
known, these police, that those two dogs were his dogs and 
would not as much as look at a deer let alone chase one. He 
had to drive in his car thirty miles to get them, and go out 
of Burlington County, which he had never left before save 
on that day he visited Atlantic City. He had, too, to pay 
something for the keep of the dogs while the police had 
them. He might have raised a fuss about the taking of his 
dogs, which were quietly running along a road on their way 
home when the troopers netted them just as if they were 
such dog catchers he had heard stole dogs in Philadelphia. 
He had never been to the city to see if there were such 
people, and he hardly believed there could be anybody so 
low as to steal a poor man’s dog, just because it had no 
license. 
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Wise owners of large areas of land in “‘The Pines” allow 
their neighbors to hunt on their property. It pays in the long 
run. If you let them hunt there and gather moss from the 
bog holes you will have very little timber cut and carried 
off for firewood. In many respects, indeed, life has changed 
very little in a hundred years in ““The Pines.” Hunting there 
is still almost a daily sport all winter long. Folks can go 
down to the shore and dig clams as their ancestors could 
a century ago. They can make wreaths of holly or cedar or 
ground pine or laurel gathered in the woods. They can sell 
arbutus and magnolia flowers along the through roads to 
Tom’s River or Manahawkin or Atlantic City picked just 
off those main highways. They can chance on a good deal 
of game out of season as well as in season. Folks are not 
likely to make a fuss over deer shot in February or black 
duck shot off the cranberry bogs when ducks are not sup- 
posed to be shot. There are other ways of taking rabbits 
out of season than by making the world aware of your 
breaking of the law by shooting them. Deer hunting is, of 
course, the royal sport, but the season is so short and the 
game wardens are so vigilant out of the season, that deer 
hunting is not a standby. The hunting of the grey fox is in- 
dulged in off the beaten tracks as long as the creature’s 
fur is in fine fettle. Half of the hunts end with the fox shot 
out of a tree or some other refuge it has taken to. And a 
proportion of those run down by the dogs have their skins 
salvaged before the dogs can have their will of them. The 
joy of the chase is, however, the greatest joy of fox hunting 
throughout ‘“‘The Pines.” After deer hunting, hunting the 
grey fox is the sport royal of inland places throughout 
South Jersey. 


Fortescue Fries 


[for LEON DUPRE STRATTON ] 


T was, perhaps, the alliteration of ‘‘Fortescue Fries” 
I that had made those two words assume in my ears al- 
most the proportions of a slogan. There at Fortescue, it 
was fabled, down Delaware Bay almost to Maurice River, 
were oysters of oysters, Maurice River Salts rather than 
Maurice River Coves. True, Maurice River was a few miles 
away, but these oysters gathered off Fortescue were of clos- 
est kin to Maurice River oysters, and all the better for being 
“salts.” I had eaten an oyster stew at Bivalve, a stew of 
oysters each one of such a size as had made Thackeray, on 
eating a similar creature, say that he felt he had swallowed 
a baby. I had made pilgrimage there on Washington’s 
Birthday of 1935. Now on the eve of Christmas of 1936 
we were making pilgrimage to Fortescue, on a day of wild 
rain and wilder wind. 

We had worked our way down the bay side by back roads 
from Gibbstown to Salem, and from Salem to Bridgeton, 
and from Bridgeton to Fairton, Cedarville and Newport, 
passing many old meeting houses, those of Baptists and 
Presbyterians as steepleless as those of “‘the people called 
Quakers.”’ The meeting house of ‘“The Other Friends”’ at 
Hancock’s Bridge, the Cohansey Baptist Church near 
Roadstown, the brick church of the Presbyterians on the 
edge of Bridgeton, and the Old Stone Church of the Pres- 
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byterians beyond Fairton, and farmhouses of brick, ivy clad 
and dated with great figures on the gable ends, and story 
and a half houses with clapboards of white cedar, laurelled 
wood edges and hollied swamps, geese in long lines and 
huddled guineas, thick-coated cows and soaring buzzards, 
fishhawks’ nests and white gulls over grey waters—all these 
were sights long familiar. 

And, when we had finally met the “Fortescue Fries,” and 
they were ours, and we were theirs, they, too, turned out to 
be familiar, if long forgotten. They were the fried oysters 
covered with a batter of flour and oyster juice and fried in 
shallow butter that I had met in country hotels both sides 
of the Delaware in the days of my youth. Had we arrived 
five minutes earlier than we did at the one eating place in 
Fortescue that is sometimes open in the winter we would 
have missed the ‘“‘fries” altogether. As we came into Fortes- 
cue we turned right as one does instinctively in a strange 
place and ran up the bumpy road to the pier that ends to the 
north the bay front row of buildings that is the town. There 
were hotel signs and signs of ‘“‘captains” who took out fish- 
ing parties, but there was no sign of life in any of the shacks 
or boarding houses. There was no church, either, save a 
“Union Chapel” obviously for the summer season only. We 
turned at the pier and headed south. We ran past the road 
by which we had come to Fortescue and on south until the 
bay side road narrowed down to a track through the sand. 
We turned there, in the space by the shed that housed the 
bus that took the children of Fortescue over to N ewport or 
wherever is the nearest school. The store close by we 
thought must be open. On consultation with its proprietor 
we learned there was just one place in which we might find 
a meal. 

As we came in sight of the restaurant we saw a car before 
its door that had not been there as we passed a few minutes 
earlier. Our hearts leapt up. We drew up before its yellow 
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stuccoed front. The proprietress opened the door for us still 
in hat and coat from her automobiling. There was a large 
gesture in the sweep of her arm as she swung the door wide, 
and we began to more than hope that food would be forth- 
coming. We asked could we get something to eat. She re- 
plied that she had not much in the house, but that she could 
give us oysters. There followed “oysters” those magical 
words: ‘‘Fortescue Fries!” So dreary had been the day, so 
lifeless the row of deserted houses, so inhospitable the shut- 
tered doors and windows, so total the emptiness of all out- 
of-doors that our hearts had sunk low. We had all but 
despaired of the famous “fries” the reputation of which had 
led us hither. We thought we would be lucky if the place 
afforded us as much as a “‘hot dog.’’ And now! And now! 
There fell on our ears that enkindling phrase: ‘“‘Fortescue 
Fries!” 

As we entered, the lady of the house said: ‘‘We don’t 
like ‘Fortescue Fries’ as well as regular fried oysters done 
in cracker crumbs and fried in deep fat.’ Our hearts sank 
again, but we summoned up all our courage and said: ‘‘We 
should prefer ‘Fortescue Fries’ if they are not too much 
trouble. We have long heard of ‘Fortescue Fries.’ We have 
come all the way from Philadelphia just to get them—”’ 
We saw from the softening of her expression that the lady 
was yielding to our entreating tones. ‘‘All right,’ she said, 
‘Fortescue Fries’ it shall be.” 

‘Fortescue Fries” it was, done in the batter referred to 
aforetime, a batter of only flour and oyster liquor, with just 
a touch of baking powder, not enough to puff the oysters. 
When they came in, I saw by the lesser brown of their edges, 
as contrasted with the deep brown of their sides that they 
had been done in shallow fat in a pan, butter I should say. 
I should not have neglected to find out any detail of their 
preparation but everybody about was so voluble, save ‘“The 
Man from Ballymoney,” that my questioning was side- 
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tracked. They came in piping hot, six for each of us, the rate 
thirty-five cents the half dozen. Bread and butter came along 
with them, but the coffee was five cents a cup extra. My 
charioteer thought that they were very good indeed. I 
wanted to like them better than “‘fries’”” with bread crumbs 
and cracker crumbs over an egg batter, and done in deep fat 
or olive oil, but I just could not. They were very good oys- 
ters, taken out of the bay just the afternoon before. They 
were of medium size, as oysters for frying should be. They 
were tasty, the catsup was prime, the butter was good. 
“Fortescue Fries” were plain country fare, not those dainty 
exotics that Finnelli used to serve in his “‘oyster saloon” on 
Broad Street near Chestnut in Philadelphia’s heart. Finnelli 
used deep olive oil to fry in, and advised that the oysters be 
dipped in bread crumbs but once. ‘‘Finnelli’s Single Dips” 
remain the best fried oysters I ever ate. 

There was much else of moment about our visit than the 
mere “eats.”’ There was a flow of soul, if not a feast of rea- 
son, both before and after the meal. Those present, besides 
the lady of the house and the two visitors, were her son 
George, her husband Tad and “The Man from Bally- 
money,” and last and first the last named’s Chesapeake Bay 
duck dog. There was, besides, a black duck shot by ‘‘The 
Man from Ballymoney,” and retrieved by the dog. Tad 
held that it was wrong for that gunner of prowess to go 
after ducks. They had no chance with him. He, Tad, was 
the ideal duck hunter, he never even injured one. Only the 
night before our visit he had heard the ducks talking to- 
gether out on the waters of the bay, a million ducks, at least, 
and he could never get one. They lay out of gunshot of the 
shore and if you went after them in a boat they lifted and 
kept lifting ahead of you so you could never get a shot. 

“The Man from Ballymoney,” though, said Tad, could 
so manoeuver the ducks that he would get three in a line 
going away from him and bring down all three with one 
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shot. He could do that even using a rifle, letting one ball 
account for all three, entering first the lowest and nearest, 
and going through that fellow, and then the next in line, and 
killing, too, the furthest and highest of the three. You 
would probably find the slug in the third duck. 

As for himself, he remembered well how he had failed to 
get three geese down at Egg Island. He saw them ahead of 
him past a rise in the beach. When he reared up to shoot at 
them the three turned to face him. When he fired all three 
jumped up in the air and let the shot whistle harmlessly 
under them and against those inch thick feathers on their 
breasts and bellies. He tried shot after shot at them but 
they jumped every time and he did not even knock a feather 
off one. He had finally to chase them off the beach by run- 
ning toward them. The man he was with asked him why 
he did not fire at them from behind them. Then the shot 
would have gone through their backward pointing feathers 
and have gotten them. 

He had given up going ducking now. All the fellows he 
went with were so long legged they could step over the 
ditches in the meadows. His legs were so short that when 
he tried to step over those ditches he stepped into them and 
was half drowned. It was wonderful what luck some fellows 
had. He went out once with a party of fishermen from the 
city. They trolled just with a spoon and hook, not a bit of 
bacon on the hook, not a bit of shedder crab, not a bit of 
blood worm, just the bare spoon, and they caught a rock at 
the first cast overboard, a fellow so long he had to extend 
his arm out at right angles holding it to keep that fish’s tail 
off the ground. 

Other folks had luck with dogs, too. Out once with fel- 
lows, good sports too, who wouldn’t shoot at ducks till they 
rose, the two of them fired and brought down three. Over- 
board went that Chesapeake Bay dog after them. There 
was a pretty good sea going but the dog reached the ducks 
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and got hold of two. He swam back to the boat but he did 
not try to come aboard. As soon as they took the two ducks 
from him he made off from the boat again after that third 
duck. They thought he would be drowned sure for there 
was a real heavy sea now running but he could keep going 
all right. He could not find the duck, though, until they sort 
of circled round it with their boat. Then the dog saw it, got 
it, and swam back to their boat with it. He was willing to 
be hauled in then, and to take satisfaction in those three 
birds he had retrieved. 

‘The Man from Ballymoney”? was modest in claims for 
his dog as retriever. “I'll show you what he can do,” he 
said, as he was brought a bottle of beer to drink with his 
‘Fortescue Fries.’’ Putting out as big a paw as ever I saw, 
the Far Downer said, as he poured a third of the bottle of 
beer into it: ‘Watch him now!” The dog was crazy, jump- 
ing about, as he smelt the beer. So eager was he for it, he 
spilled some on the floor as he began lapping it up. After he 
had exhausted the handful, he licked up every drop he had 
spilled on the floor. I watched closely but I did not see his 
master surreptitiously slip him a “fry.” 

Tad said it was not too easy to keep the law hereabout. 
Men would shoot before full daylight, and after the warden 
was gone home after four in the afternoon. Folks would 
fish out of season. Rum runners would still sneak in with 
alcohol in three gallon containers. There were stills in hid- 
den places where those three gallons would be stretched to 


ten with the aid of homemade mash. He would go out to. 


his farms on the edge of the meadows to keep the rum run- 
ners off landing stuff on his property. He would stay there 
as late as two in the morning with his auto lights on to keep 
them off. When he would snap his auto lights off he would 
see lights all over the meadows where the rum runners were 
in their boats. ‘Those lights would go out quick enough, but 
you would be sure the men had them would be landing the 
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stuff after you went home. The worst of it was if they left 
any stuff on your place, hidden away, of course, and it and 
they were discovered, they would say they had paid you to 
let them store it there. They tried every dodge to get you 
in their power and you had to be smart to beat them. 

I asked about an automobile tire crusted with small 
oyster shells that hung on the wall. That had been put out 
in the bay in July and taken in in November, Tad said, less 
than four months after it was submerged. Inside and out, 
save where it rested on the bay floor, it was covered with 
the minute oysters. He showed us a boot, too, that was 
similarly encrusted. ‘That prevalence of oyster seed, he said, 
meant a great plenty of oysters for the coming year, and a 
great plenty of oysters meant a great plenty of fish. Some, 
like the drum, fed on the oysters, but when one sort of fish 
ran in great schools other fish were likely to be plenty, too. 
Just now you could catch croakers by casting from the shore. 
There were blue fish about, and rock, and by and bye would 
be channel bass and drum and sturgeon. 

He went out and brought us in a five-eighths basket three- 
quarters full of oysters. ‘‘See, that’s how they run,” he said. 
They were mostly middle-sized oysters, salts, of course, and 
many of them with three oysters cemented together. ‘“These 
little fellows are Blue Points now, what you fellows pay 
ninety cents a half dozen for in the cities, but what we call 
cullings here. These were dug yesterday afternoon. They’re 
oysters can’t be beat anywhere.” I was sorry we were out- 
side of the “‘fries’’ and incapacitated for the imbibing of 
“Blue Points” on the half shell just at this juncture. Perhaps 
those were the raw oysters that would have tasted as raw 
oysters did when we were young. 

They had entertained us royally, giving us of their experi- 
ence of life, she who cooked the ‘‘Fortescue Fries’’; he who 
opened them and discussed so volubly on all things Fortes- 
cuan; small George; and ‘“The Man from Ballymoney” and 
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his dog. ““The Man” said very little, but his slow smile, his 
slow movements, the angle at which he smoked his corncob, 
his pats and pretended reprimands of his dog, his half sighs 
and wonderments had he not been more fortunate in Bally- 
money than in Fortescue, made a background of human 
acceptance of the will of God that was engaging and fel- 
lowly. He made you feel, somehow, that your sins would 
be forgiven you as his had been forgiven him. He was a 
soothering fellow. In his youth, no doubt, he had a way with 
a maid. 

It saw a triumph of man over nature, that hour we spent 
at Fortescue. The deserted buildings of frame, the desolate 
shore, the wide waters stretching away into the mirk of the 
open sea, the meadows about us checkered white and brown 
with snow ice and salt hay—all combined into a loneliness 
that struck at the heart. Human fellowship, though, and 
the trusting friendliness of a frank-eyed dog, made a shield 
that warded off loneliness, thrust at us with all the more 
force, as it was, by the moan in the wind and the insistent 
drive of the white capped waves on the man-stricken shore. 
Our hearts were high as we drove inland along the cause- 
way with its great dyke of white sand over which bowed 
and bent the high swamp grass so tough and tawny and 
crowned with so feathery plumes. Soon we put behind us that 
loveliness of white and tan, and were running by holly- 
thicketed woodsides and laurelled banks where the young 
oaks were still half leafed in warm browns. The rain drove 
down steadily, the car purred onward, the ‘Fortescue 
Fries” made a fire within us, as Carlyle has it, to burn up 
the miseries of men. Past gravelly fields where sweet po- 
tatoes flourished last summer, past cranberry bogs under 
water, past pine-girt lakes and swamps of soft foliaged 
white cedar, past peach orchards and past apple orchards, 
we carried a large content in our hearts all the hundred 
miles to home. 
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Cast Iron, Cold-Etched 


[for JAMES MACINTOSH LONGSTRETH ECKHARD] 





T is the only piece of its kind I ever came across, the 
teacaddy in cast iron, cold-etched, with bold designs of 
ship and anchor, bird and vines, wine pitcher and wine 
glasses. ‘Free Trade” is cut, in printed letters well propor- 
tioned, above the three-masted line of battle bark. Above 
the pitcher and wine glasses appear in script, capitals, ‘‘I.S.” 
I have no guess as to who “I.S.’”’ may have been, or as to 
where was the foundry in which the little affair was cast. Its 
caster was “E, T. Clark” we learn as we turn it upside down 
and look on its bottom. There also we find “No. 1,” pos- 
sibly the designation of the bin in which the castings were 
kept. It is an octagonal affair, like the school houses built 
about the time of its evident origin, the first decades of the 
nineteenth century. It has four feet of brass, turnip-shaped, 
riveted fast through holes cut in the bottom of the caddy. 
There is a beautifully turned knob of brass in the centre of 
the top, a knob that is like an elaborated pull to the drawers 
of a slope top desk. It is so wholly a piece of handwork the 
lid will fit on only one way. Inside is an eight-sided plate 
with a tiny pull of brass, a plate to keep the air from the 
tea leaves laid away in the receptable. 

The contraption came from Salem, in South Jersey, and 
it has about it all the earmarks of Delaware Valley work. 
The initials in script are English, and the ship and anchor 
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are like those of English craftsmanship. The bird and 
pitcher and wine glasses look German, as if they might have 
been copied from glass blown and etched at Wistarburg, 
seven miles out of the Salem in which the caddy was found. 
The vines, with tri-branched decorations that suggest now 
flowers and now grapes, have, too, a German look. You 
find them, eleven bunched or ‘‘bloomed,”’ on the sides of the 
corners that cut it from a parallelogram to an octagon. 
There is a sunburst on the flat of its lid, and on its long 
sides the wave design so common in Pennsylvania Dutch 
pottery. The caddy measures full five inches from the bot- 
toms of its round brass feet to the top of its brass finial by 
which you lift its lid. The octagon box of its body is four 
and one-quarter inches long, three inches high and two and 
three-quarters inches wide. It may be compared to the cobra 
candlesticks you find from Cape Cod northwards along the 
New England and Nova Scotian coasts, in that they, too, 
are cold-etched. They, however, often have inlays of some 
white metal that the caddy is without. Through specimens 
of it brought back by clipper ships to the Delaware, this art 
from further India may have suggested to the Jersey crafts- 
man who cut the caddy the effects he attained by sticking to 
local motives. 

Every one to whom I show it has a good word for it, 
which is more than they have for five out of ten of what 
are to them the strange contraptions I bring in. It has good 
workmanship and good design. It blazons forth a bird and 
a ship, grape vines and wine glasses and other objects close 
to the natural instincts of men. It suggests a cosy fireside, 
afternoon tea, good gossip in the long ago. Were it not for 
its plenteous etching it might be a little heavy, but as it is it 
is only stout and comfortable, inspiring a sense of peace 
and warmth and security on its beholders. 





A Striped Beast from “The Pines’ 


[1. M. ALFRED COXE] 


E is of earlier vintage than ‘The Jersey Devil,’’ this 
beast in yellow wool that lopes from right to left 
across a sheet of white perforated paper nine inches long 
by seven inches high. There is no date on him, but on the 
house in red and white, with three deer in red rampant 
below it, that is fellow to the tiger or whatever he is, there 
is the date 1862. Both are in frames of mahogany veneer- 
ing a little larger than eleven by nine. I should write down 
the yellow beast with stripes of brown a tiger, but I should 
not necessarily refer him either to Tammany or Princeton. 
There are ties, I have no doubt, between both New York 
City and Old Nassau and Indian Mills, supposed to have 
been the beast’s original habitat. John Brainerd the Mis- 
sionary lived in this corner of ‘‘The Pines” and he may have 
left hereabouts legends of ‘“The Exceeding Beast” of 
Daniel’s vision. Or it may be that some school teacher here- 
abouts knew Blake’s poem and outlined the ‘fearful sym- 
metry” of its tiger for the child to copy. It is not likely that 
a circus with a tiger invaded ‘““The Pines”’ or that a book of 
beasts with colored plates was current here. What old books 
of beasts we had up to 1860 had most of them illustrations 
in black and white only. 
‘The Jersey Devil” is second only to “The Sea Serpent” 
among the fakes recurrent in the newspapers. He was al- 
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ready a hardy annual when I went “reporting” in 1892. He 
was imagined as a sort of cross between a kangaroo and a 
bat, a leather-winged and steel-springed jumper of goat size 
who could clear a cranberry bog at a bound. He had a 
screech to terrify the bravest heart and cloven tracks that 
indicated he was of the breed of Satan himself. He was 
reported from forgotten places like Ong’s Hat and Quaker 
Bridge. He was believed in by nobody at all, but he was 
accepted by all as a succulent subject of conversation. 

What distinguishes the woolen tiger from every other 
picture on perforated paper I have seen is the sphagnum 
moss that is gathered all about the beast. It is held in place 
between the glass and the paper over which it is filled in. It 
still bears a sheen, this dried moss of yellow brown, and 
softens, in an amazing way, the crudity of the picture. To 
the child that patiently wove the tiger the beast was no 
doubt as dear as her own pet cat. The creature’s ears are 
thrown forward, its whiskers stifly expansive, but its tail 
droops. Its eyes are half expectant, half wondering. There 
is motion in it, in both legs flung forward and arch of back 
and bend of neck. Its belly is white and soft furred as that 
of a yellow cat. It seems to be just emerging from its lair of 
soft moss that goes golden brown as the sunlight falls upon 
it. That moss speaks the swampland from which the picture 


came. Sphagnum moss js very symbol of the country of 
cranberry bogs. 
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Red Bricks and Blue 


[for JOSEPH Ss. SICKLER] 





HE old houses of red brick down Salem way were 
heard of by me so many years before I saw them that 
they had become almost fabulous to me. Houses of red 
bricks with black headers among them I had known as long 
as I could remember. I knew the so-called William Penn 
House in Laetitia Street before it was moved out to Fair- 
mount Park. A geological excursion from the Academy of 
Natural Sciences revealed to me the beautiful house of red 
and black bricks on the Skippack Pike below Centre Square. 
I had seen little houses of red brick, very old houses, in 
Burlington. I had heard much of John Woolman’s house at 
Mt. Holly. I had been shown a photograph of the brick 
meeting house at Rancocas, with the date 1772 clearly out- 
lined on its gable end. I know how lovely old brick could 
be in Virginia manor houses. I had been much in Newcastle 
in Delaware in my newspaper days and carried in memory 
the soft tone of its buildings of old red brick. I had seen 
little houses of red brick on the Eastern Shore. He who 
dwelt in one such at Secretary believed the bricks used in 
its construction had come from England. 

Many connings of The History of West New Jersey 
(1698) by Gabriel Thomas had brought before me his 
statement about ‘Many fine stately Brick-Houses’’ in West 
Jersey, but whether he was referring to Burlington or 
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“Salam” I could not make out. It would seem the reference 
is to Salem, for just below it he writes ‘“They claim equal 
privilege with Burlington for the sake of Antiquity.”” Now 
that I know Joseph S. Sickler’s The Old Houses of Salem 
County (1934) and have pottered about Elsinboro with it 
for guide, I know some of the brick houses old Gabriel 
refers to, though most of them are hardly “fine” and 
“stately” to our day. So it is, though, with other old houses 
similarly cried up, those on the James in Virginia and those 
on the Schuylkill in Pennsylvania. To 1688 Sickler, follow- 
ing Shourds in his History and Genealogy of Fenwick’s 
Colony (1876), assigns the Redroe Morris House; to 1695 
the John Mason House; and to 1696 the Isaac Tenant 
House. That three such should survive in one neighborhood 
in an America devoted to rebuilding, in which a man during 
most of the nineteenth century felt greater pride in a house 
he had built for himself than in one he inherited, is a re- 
markable tribute to the conservatism of this old corner of 
South Jersey. More remarkable still is the fact that the 
John Mason house is today occupied by a direct descendant 
of its builder. 

Despite all I had heard and read of these old houses, I 
stumbled by chance on the first one whose color and setting 
wholly captivated me. Josiah H. Penniman had told me I 
must visit Greenwich, that it was as interesting as New 
Castle, far across Delaware Bay from it in the State of 
Delaware. I had read of the massacre of Hancock’s Bridge 
as I had read of the “tea party” of Greenwich, but I was 
not prepared to find the Hancock House beautiful. That it is 
from the front, behind the great maples of its dooryard. As 
we drove past the house the lettering and figures of its 
gable end and the blue bricks set in that wave motive or 
twisting snake so common on redware, together with the 
narrowness of the house, changed in the twinkling of an 
eye what had been a thing of beauty to a curiosity. There 
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is no more use in claiming that these letters and figures and 
designs on the gable ends of the brick Houses of lower 
Jersey are beautiful than in claiming similarly thin and 
tall houses in Bucks County in Pennsylvania are beautiful. 
The houses in Salem County have many of them beautiful 
fronts as have the Bucks County houses, but the proportions 
of the oldest houses in both localities are poor. Ideas of 
William Penn about houses being narrow enough to have 
sunlight fill all their rooms are said to be responsible for 
the narrowness of these Bucks County houses. The houses 
of best proportions in and about Salem are all but all of late 
eighteenth century or early nineteenth century construction. 
The William Johnson House of 1815 in which Goose Goslin 
lives and the Richard Johnson House, which was rebuilt in 
1840, are more beautiful than any of the older ones with 
their ends decorated with designs in blue brick. 

Joseph Sickler presents a beautiful stairway from the 
Bilderback House of 1813, a finely proportioned mantelpiece 
from the Jacob Fox House of 1813, and an imposing cor- 
ner cupboard from the William Tyler House of 1730, 
though this cupboard is very probably circa 1813 in date of 
construction. The old houses differ very much in their in- 
terior woodwork. Those that are mere shells of brick may 
well, however, have had good woodwork torn out, and very 
old houses have certainly, like the Tyler House, had wood- 
work built in long after they were built. The Oakford 
House out from Alloway, which I know best of these little 
old houses, has very little woodwork save around its fire- 
places. Nor is its staircase notable. 

It seems to me that the question of the origin of the bricks 
in most of these old houses was settled by Colonel Robert C. 
Johnson of Salem a hundred years ago. In his Historical 
Account of the First Settlement of Salem (1839), first read 
as an address before the Lyceum of Salem, he says: ‘‘I have 
no doubt many persons may have heard a remark made of 
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the durability of the bricks of which our old houses are 
composed; their enduring good quality is owing principally 
to a law which was passed in 1683, regulating the size of 
bricks. The brick to be made must be 234 inches thick, 4% 
inches broad, and 9% inches long, to be well and mer- 
chantably burnt. They were to be viewed and appraised by 
two persons authorized by the court, and if they found the 
bricks faulty, they were to be broken, and the makers of 
them fined by the court. 

‘The greater part of the ancient brick houses which may 
be now seen in our country, or Cumberland, were built 
mostly before the year 1730; and the population of those 
times, retaining all these national habits of daily drinking 
malt liquors, erected upon most of their large farms good 
and substantial brick houses, in which they malted and 
brewed their delightful beverage. But in process of time, 
when their apple orchards came into bearing, cider was 
found to be exceedingly palatable, and it soon began to take 
the place of beer. What with that and the distilled spirits I 
cannot find that there were any malt-houses used on any of — 
the farms, in either of the counties, for the brewing of beer, 
after or about the year 1770.” 

The likeness, in some respects, between the brick houses 
of South Jersey and those of tidewater Virginia has long 
been noted. An elaborate book about the Virginia houses by 
Thomas T. Waterman and John A. Barrows, Domestic 
Colonial Architecture of Tidewater Virginia (1932), re- 
veals that most of these southern homes were far more 
pretentious than the small Jersey houses. There are excep- 
tions. The Adam Thoroughgood House on Lynnhaven 
River, Princess Anne County, which is supposed to have 
been built between 1636 and 1640, has but four rooms, two 
to each of its two floors. There are glazed headers in this 
house. 

There are “dependencies,” or servants’ quarters, to a 
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number of the Virginia houses that are as large as the aver- 
age brick house in South Jersey. The dependency at Carter’s 
Grove has, again, the glazed headers. 

For the construction of some of these houses mechanics 
were imported from England, where a similar style of 
brickwork, with glazed and unglazed bricks, is said to be 
found. So far as I have read and heard, there is no such 
record of the direct participation of Old World artisans in 
the building of any of the Jersey houses, though you hear 
the old story of their being built of bricks brought over as 
ship’s ballast from the very neighborhood, in Essex, where 
the English originals of such houses are found. 

There was a manorial life in South Jersey, but never to 
the extent in which it flourished in Virginia. The two manor 
houses that Sickler presents in The Old Houses of Salem 
County (1934) are the William Johnson House in Lower 
Penn’s Neck and the Richard Johnson House in Salem. This 
last house was modelled into its present beautiful self in 
1840, and the William Johnson House dates from 1815. It 
is about Haddonfield and Mount Holly you will find a 
plenty of such houses, and you will find, in strangely isolated 
places, one and another about Brown’s Mills and Atsion. A 
very fine example is in the heart of Alloway Village. There 
are, too, brick houses of betwixt and between near Moores- 
town, say, and Burlington, brick farmhouses that are to 
Jersey what the Pennsylvania farmhouses of micaschist and 
red sandstone and limestone are to Pennsylvania. There are, 
too, great farmhouses of clapboards in South Jersey. No 
form of house, though, below a line drawn from Trenton 
to Tom’s River, is so distinctive a type of architecture, as 
the little houses of red brick down Salem way. You can 
hardly call the stilty houses of clapboards that are found all 
over South Jersey such a distinctive type of architecture. 
They are of very general distribution there, but they have 
little relation to architecture, in any exclusive sense of the 
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term. They are most of them hardly even carpenters’ houses, 
but the work of mere amateurs, hatchet and saw men. There | 
is a distinction of line and proportion, and of detail, in — 
these little houses of red brick with blue headers. They are — 
strongly individual, even if they are not beautiful. They are 
worth going miles to see, for without them, the American’s 
knowledge of the American scene is incomplete. They are as 
different from the common types of architecture on the 
eastern coast as are the Spanish missions from the usual 
types of architecture one runs across in California. 








The Peddlers Came to Town 


[for DOROTHEA A. FOUCAR] 





1 paceman South Jersey kept itself more insistently 
before the big town across the river from Camden 
than it does today. Peddlers of all sorts thronged the streets 
of Philadelphia and made their way as far out into the 
suburbs as Germantown. These peddlers were in wagons, 
with shad in April, asparagus in May, strawberries in June, 
potatoes in July, peaches in August. Old colored women, 
this one from Mt. Ephraim, that one from Chew’s Landing, 
a third with Indian blood in her veins and all the way from 
Atsion, sat along the curb on Market Street selling calamus 
root, sassafras bark, pixie moss in bloom, arbutus, laurel, 
magnolias, swamp pinks, box tortoises or a fierce snapper, 
holly berries and mistletoe as the season brought one or an- 
other to the fore. 

Coal wagons, high affairs Conestoga-like, brought char- 
coal across the ferries and up to the United States Mint on 
Chestnut Street below Broad Street. Loads of cordwood 
in dump carts with high boarded sides were another of the 
familiar sights at the entrances to the ferry houses and de- 
livering their contents on the pavements before the cellar 
windows of Philadelphia brick houses, marble-trimmed and 
green-shuttered. 

Men from the glass towns with baskets on their arms, 


and in those baskets, carefully wrapped in salt hay, offhand 
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pieces blown on Saturday afternoons, hovered around the 
foot of Market Street in Philadelphia or penetrated the 
streets as far east as Broad Street. They had for sale blown 
lilies and short glass canes, chains of linked colorfulness 
long drawn out, heavy salt cellars in window glass, paper 
weights with animals and ships and flowers in them, a roll- 
ing pin with striations in white, little pitchers and pipes. 

All this glass peddling of yesterday has been brought 
back to me by a pipe of clear glass I ran across back of 
a row of books on a shelf above my desk. It has reposed 
there so long I cannot remember when or where I found 
it. There are twelve inches of stem and two inches of bowl 
to the pipe. The upper three inches of the stem are bent 
at an angle for forty-five degrees from the bowl. The next 
nine inches are at an angle of seventy-five degrees to the 
bowl. This stem is of twisted glass with an aperture three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter running through it. The 
bowl of the pipe is an inch in diameter at its mouth. This 
bowl gathers in gradually to the narrow part of the stem. 
The glass is a bit cloudy, as Stoddard glass is. 

The pipe was perhaps designed just as a gewgaw to sell, 
but it could have been used to blow soap bubbles. One won- 
ders if there are still children about unsophisticated enough 
to care for blowing soap bubbles. I am told that you may 
see young mothers buying short clay pipes in the five and ten 
cent stores, but who shall say whether they are buying them 
for their children’s delight with soap bubbles or for their 


own delight in smoking tobacco? Certainly I in my childhood 


of sixty years ago never blew bubbles of so noble propor- 
tions as would emerge from this pipe of twisted and cloudy 
glass. And, the blowing over, one could hang the pipe on 
a nail on the wall and admire it there for its past efficiency 
and for its promise of future prowess. 





Winter Warmth 


[for JONATHAN W. ACTON] 





LL my life I have been running over to Jersey now and 
A then in the winter months for a thaw-out in sun and 
sand. Our family physician for all my young years, Dr. 
James Darrach, was a firm believer in Atlantic City for a 
few days when any one of us was out of sorts. Often of 
week-ends I used to run down for a Saturday-Sunday visit 
to Mother at Dennis or Shelburne when she was recuperat- 
ing from an attack of that bronchial cough to which she was 
subject. In later years when my own home seemed to re- 
infect son with grip I would take him and his mother down 
to Brown’s Mills for a day or two. One year we would 
make a trip to Cape May for a few hours on the beach or 
to Seaside Park when the beach plums were in blow. In 
my childhood it had always been summer when we spent 
a week or two by the sea, at Beach Haven or at Barnegat 
City. Since we have been summering in New Hampshire, 
however, all my many trips through South Jersey have been 
in the months from October to June, most of them, indeed, 
between the falling of the leaves in November and their 
bannering out again in May. Those five months from late 
November to the eve of May are months when the high 
trees in the sassafras soil lift bare limbs against the sky 
and the low oaks of the barrens are brown with shrivelled 
leaves. The rustling of the wind in these myriads of oaks, 
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white oaks, water oaks, turkey oaks and Spanish oaks, never 
ceases until the dry leaves are pushed off by the swelling 
buds in April. All winter long there is a shivering of oak 
leaves over all the broad miles of the barrens, the shiver- 
ing of brown oak leaves and the deeper murmur of the wind 
in the pines. 

These are tonic sounds, as native to Jersey as the loud 
beat of waves on the beaches, and the low wash of flooding 
waters in the Delaware and its tide-creeks. The sandy soil 
of the sea islands and of the barrens is slow to freeze and 
quick to thaw. It slips away soft to your feet almost all the 
year. There are those of us who know the warmth of its 
winter sun only in the solariums of hotels or inns, but it can 
bless and invigorate and heal in a score of ways under sand 
dunes by the sea and in the lea of hollied tangles or stands 
of pitch pine far inland. On a trip out beyond Alloway just 
after Christmas of nineteen thirty-eight we came on a party 
of turkey buzzards luxuriating in the sun on a rise of sandy 
field in the shelter of a smilax-matted wood. It was out of 
the wind there, and the soil and the trees of the wood’s edge 
were fairly steeped with the sun. We stopped the car on 
the road within a hundred feet of the birds. Most of them 
were on the ground, four on fence posts and two about 
twenty feet above the ground on trees. We counted thirty- 
one in all, but we could not be sure as to the exact number 
resting here. One or two found us too close for comfort and 
flopped further away along the wood’s edge. Every little 
while another bird would plane down from the sky, or one 


of the basking group lazily throw itself into the air and 


beat away. We could not see their red heads and necks as 
they sat hunched up and with feathers thrown out loosely to 
allow the sunlight to penetrate to the skin. They were, too, 
between us and the sun. As we came back by the other end 
of this field an hour or so later those red heads and necks 
stood out in startling contrast to the black plumage. 
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The buzzards looked huge as we watched them, huge 
when they were sunward of us and huge when we were sun- 
ward of them. They were silent both as they rested quietly 
and as they indulged in slight differences with one another. 
Once a buzzard when a fellow came too close to him, ex- 
panded his wings to their full extent and held them ex- 
tended for several minutes. Perhaps it was initially a gesture 
to be interpreted: “Keep your distance.’ Perhaps as he 
held his wings open the bird found the sunlight reached 
down through his feathers to parts unreached when the 
wings were folded down by his sides. The buzzards looked 
very comfortable, one and all. We wondered were they well 
gorged? Had some one, even in these days of advanced sani- 
tation, thrown out a tubercular cow or knocked a spavined 
old horse on the head, and carted the carcass to some re- 
mote woodlot, as was the universal custom in the good old 
unsanitary days? Only once the whole day did we see a 
buzzard feeding, and that was on a white chicken out be- 
hind a cornstack. It did not seem possible there was enough 
carrion in all South Jersey to feed the thirty-one birds we 
counted, let alone the other buzzards, to the number of 
many times thirty-one, that we saw on this bright winter 
day. 

We were hardly out of sight of the buzzards when we ran 
past a bunch of seven guinea hens sheltering under a bank 
by the roadside. That was just short of the site of the glass- 
houses of Wistarburg. It was a windy day, and there were 
few farmhouses at which Rhode Island Reds or Barred 
Rocks or White Leghorns were deployed widely over grassy 
meadow or field of shocked corn. In many places wind- 
breaks of corn fodder were piled against the wire fences of 
hen runs, making snug corners in which the fowls bunched 
closely together in the sun. We saw few smaller birds, a 
meadow-lark here in wind-blown stubble, a flock of starlings 
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on a lawn, a scattered flock of snowbirds drifting across the 
road. 

Such buildings as were of brick were warm in the bright 
sunlight, the Episcopal Church at Swedesboro that had been 
originally Swedish Lutheran, the Quaker meeting house at 
Mullica Hill, the great house by the creekside in Alloway, 
the colonial house with the row of old box bushes between 
it and the road. 

The red wreaths for Christmas still hung in all the house 
windows, from the manorial mansion in Alloway to the log 
cabin by Remsterville. There was a good deal of red out-of- 
doors as well as in. We saw no berried hollies by the wood 
sides or in the woods, and the winterberries stood berryless 
as well as leafless in the swales. Here and there was a 
branch, red-berried, on the front door of a house, but these, 
we were told, were from trees planted in the dooryards. 
The dooryard trees were the only ones berried this year. 
The fields on the too many deserted farms were warm- 
flushed with tall red top, the low oakwoods warm brown 
with their full complement of leaves hanging on firmly. Stay- 
man winesaps were red on the roadside stands. A cardinal 
was a streak of red as he flashed across the road before us 
from tussocked meadow to briar patch. Hereford cattle 
were a rich brown red in a score of barnyards, but once only 
did we see Red Jersey hogs and once Red Holland turkeys. 

The wood piles in nearly every dooryard spoke to us of 
red embers in the stoves within. But just how warm was it 
in those thin tall houses so characteristic of all this country- 
side? The wind-breaks of evergreens of this sort or that 
were not reassuring on that score. Folks have often said to 
me they thought Jerseymen must be cold proof to winter in 
so frigid looking homes. City people would surely shiver, 
city people thought, in these eight by sixteen foot houses, in 
the twelve by twenty-four ones, in any house that was not 
two rooms through. The sixteen by thirty-two foot houses 
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were the smallest that looked warmable to skeptical pass- 
ersby. In the narrower houses, I had believed, with other 
travellers across Jersey, the wind must drive the cold to 
their very heart. Then on a cold December noon, with a 
northwester hammering in, I stopped in at a narrow house 
out of Alloway. It had only one chimney of two flues for its 
two fires, one in the parlor and one in the kitchen. Yet it 
was snug as could be in these two rooms, twelve feet through 
and with windows on both sides. The plants in both rooms 
showed it could never have fallen in either below freezing 
this winter of nineteen thirty-eight. 

Warm, too, it must have been two hundred years ago in 
the old house of the Oakfords. This old house was built in 
1736 according to the great numerals outlined in glazed 
blue headers high in the hipped gable. The house, eighteen 
feet by thirty, must originally have had two rooms on the 
first floor. Now it has but one room there, with a huge fire- 
place in one end and an ordinary sized one in the other. 
The big fireplace is eight feet long and four and a half feet 
high. The smaller fireplace is less than three feet across and 
about as high as it is wide. 

Huge logs, no doubt, leaped with flames and fell away 
into hot coals all year round, day and night, in the great 
fireplace. On winter nights the logs must have been piled 
high against a thick back log of green oak or green gum to 
make a fire that filled the whole kitchen with warmth and 
light. They must have had to keep great fires going con- 
stantly here, for all that was between the folks that lived 
here and the weather was eight inches of brick wall plas- 
tered on the inside, but with no air space between the bricks 
and the plaster. So great a fireplace, you are sure, must have 
kept not only the kitchen itself a very haven of heat, but 
sent out heat enough to take the chill off the other room 
on the first floor and off the bedrooms above. The shed that 
used to be under the legended wall, with its O above for 
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and with its 1736 below the latter letters, must have been 
replenished weekly from the great heaps of cordwood 
thrown up close at hand on the knoll on which the house 
stands. Even to this day South Jersey is heavily wooded. 
Now, indeed, the forests are gaining on the farmland. There 
is plenty of wood to keep all its households in warm com- 
fort the longest winter through. . 





Jersey Lightning 


[for JOSEPHINE COOK] 





La lightning is so nearly extinct that young Jersey- 
ites, even those well versed in all wickedness, do not 
know what it is. It is the most potent sort of applejack, and 
applejack, let me say, if there are any so benighted as not 
to know what it is, is cider brandy. According to Gordon’s 
Gazetteer there were, in 1830, in the five counties of Bur- 
lington, Cape May, Cumberland, Gloucester and Salem, 
about nine-tenths of our South Jersey, 92,722 people and 90 
distilleries of cider. If this means distilleries where the cider 
was made into brandy, there was a distillery to every thou- 
sand or so inhabitants. That would indicate, I think, that 
there was a sufficiency of applejack, added to that of home 
origin, even for that time of cold houses and cold work- 
shops. 

There is still about plenty of what they call applejack, 
and some little of a potency worthy to be dubbed Jersey 
lightning, but only very little of the old-fashioned sort made 
wholly from fruit and with the old-fashioned kick. There 
is commercial applejack made in large quantities, but even 
the best of it is largely from grain. There is a good deal of 
illicit origin, but nearly all of it adulterated with smuggled 
alcohol or with gin or some other impossible potable. I was 
promised, by the squire, a gallon of the real stuff made 
secretly in “The Pines,’ but the minister who had con- 
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tracted to procure it for my friend went back on us, and I 
am wondering if he really has the entrée to the still he has 
described. Grape growing Italians make a brandy from 
wine, but that, again, is not true Jersey lightning. That 
applejack which is made along the ocean front or by the bay- 
side or along the tide creeks that reach in from the ocean 
or Delaware Bay or Delaware River is “cut”? with the 
alcohol run in by the rum runners. The stuff they mix it with, 
in the proportion of three gallons of alcohol to seven gal- 
lons made from a corn mash, prevents the resultant concoc- 
tion having any relation to the applejack or Jersey lightning 
of the golden past. 

The best of applejack is called Jersey lightning for the 
obvious reason that it strikes suddenly. Of that sort of 
Jersey lightning that is electrical discharge they say at Cape 
May that it never strikes in the same place twice because 
after it strikes once in a place there is no place left there 
for it to strike again. The man who gave me this bit of 
folklore, one who believes himself a hardened sinner and 
well abreast of all worldliness, was not aware of any sec- 
ondary meaning for “Jersey lightning,’ so nearly has the 
phrase run out. It may be, however, that the phrase was lit- 
tle current in Cape May. Gordon records no “‘distilleries of 
cider” in Cape May County in the statistics quoted above. 
Unquestionably there were certain brands of Jersey light- 
ning fabled to lay out its victim after the swallowing of one 
moderate slug. | 

Granting that coma or madness might follow instanter 
on its imbibing, its devotees claim too much has been made 
of its effects and too little of its bouquet. Says one expert 
in the ways and associations and aromas of drink: “I know 
of only about a quart of true Jersey lightning in existence. 
A friend of mine has it, and so highly does he regard it that 
he will give you not even an afterdinner teaspoon of it. 
All you get is a whiff. He will not hand you the decanter 
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it is in, either. All he will do is to pull out the cork and 
let you drink in the aroma that fills the room quicker than 
you can say Jack Robinson. That aroma is the very essence 
of apples, the fragrance that brought about the fall of man.” 

No man of my generation, though, born within a hundred 
miles of South Jersey, but heard of Jersey lightning in his 
tenderest years. It was one of the many phrases that puzzled 
me in early childhood, like “the nine lives of a cat,” “killed 
entirely,” the scratching ‘‘in again”’ of the eyes that had been 
“scratched out” of the man who jumped into the bramble 
bush, ‘‘a brown study,” and “around Robin Hood’s barn.” 
Father spoke of “Jersey lightning” as of something too 
deadly to have in the house, and Uncle Pline spoke of it as 
comparable with that hard cider doubly distilled by freez- 
ing and drawn out of the heart of the solid lump of ice 
the cider was by thrusting a red hot poker into the bung of 
the barrel. Aunt Rachel shook her head at mention of it, 
and Uncle Jim compared it to its advantage with “the white 
lightning” he found in his travels into Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. ‘Spirits from fruit are always tastier than spirits 
from grain” was the refrain of all his discourse on brandies 
and whiskies. It was years, though, before I knew anything 
more definite about Jersey lightning than that it was some- 
thing to drink. I was thirty before I tasted it, with extreme 
moderation, and that was far up in North Jersey, on a low 
mountain on the verge of New York State. The peach 
brandy we bought there was more famous, though, than 
the apple brandy. I have never met true Jersey lightning 
from any still of ‘“The Pines.” I have been told where some 
of the finest was made. There was in what they call back of 
Chatsworth a “‘field” or abandoned farm without buildings. 
In the “field,” as yet unchoked by the pines and oaks, was 
a good stand of apple trees. It was out of the way and un- 
troubled by visits of minions of the law. There, in the cellar 
hole of the old house, was the still. It was a college pro- 
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fessor who promised to pilot me there, but that was a pil- 
grimage never accomplished. Nor has any of that amber 
cordial, ‘‘with a taste of woodsmoke in it,” ever come my 
way, though it was promised me faithfully as a Christmas 
present “lang syne.” 

The late Francis B. Lee, of Trenton says that the natives 


who made Jersey lightning seldom so called it. Following — 


the general American custom of shortening all words they 
can, Jerseymen truncate ‘‘applejack”’ to just ‘‘jack.” The 
origin of the word is not clear. Schele DeVere in his 4 meri- 
canisms (1872) reports gravely that the New Englanders 
call applejack applejohn. Much as I should like to believe 
that an illustration of their propriety of speech, I shall have 
to own I think him in error in so holding. In Old England 
applejohn is the name of a variety of apple that keeps till 
apples come again in July and that is at its so called best 
when shrivelled to little more than half its proportions at 
picking time. In most places in the States applejohn is the 
name of a kind of appletart. 

The state of intoxication that follows too great famil- 
larity with applejack is called in Jersey ‘“‘apple palsy.”’ That 
is, perhaps, the greatest tribute of all to its potency. An- 
other such tribute is found in the fact that so many people 
with whom you discuss it have had but one drink of it. If 
you ask why, you are generally told that they did not dare 
take a second one, that they feared they couldn’t get home 
safely if they did. | 

Let the patriarchal gunner of Lower Alloways pronounce 
the benediction on Jersey lightning. “I always think of what 
a friend it was to us in those old days of shooting reed birds 
and rail down below Hancock’s Bridge. You could kill as ~ 
many as you wanted then, not just a few on a tide, as the 
law allows now. You would make a day of it and come in 
wet and tired. That was when Jersey lightning would not 
hurt you. What a lovely amber it was as you held it up in 
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a cup of Wistarburg glass, the very color of the cedar water 
of the swamps. There were streaks of fire through it, too, 
especially after you had taken one sip. No matter how down 
and out you were when you came in, how nearly perished, 
that would put heart in you. I have always thought old Solo- 
mon had something very like it in mind, not common drinks 
like belly whistle, or perfect love, or persimmon brandy, 
when he said: ‘Give strong drink unto him that is ready to 
perish.’ After the second taste of Jersey lightning you re- 
membered your ‘misery no more,’ ” 





Rancocas 


[for ELIZABETH JANE PARSONS] 


ANCOCAS has not been heralded far and near as 
“the loveliest village of the plain” as it should have 
been. The stream Rancocas has had its laureates, but the 
surprises of beauty along the slow miles of the twistings and 
turnings of its two branches have led to the neglect of the 
dispersed congeries of brick houses under tall trees that 
makes the village of like name. The Friends Meeting House 
is the centre of Rancocas Village, and of the farms round 
about. The village is not one of the old, old places, but it is 
all but unchanged from what it was when it was built less 
than a century ago. You will not find it listed in Gordon’s 
Gazetteer of 1834. The Historical Collections of Barber 
and Howe, published in 1857, tell us that ‘‘Rancocus, 4 m. 
W of Mt Holy, on the line of it [Willingboro] and North- 
ampton township, is a new and handsome village, grown up 
within a few years, and containing a Friends meeting and — 
about 30 dwellings.” 

The Friends Meetinghouse, like all but all of the village, 
of brick, is much older, bearing the legend 1772 on its gable. 
The meeting was split by the troubles between “The 
Friends” and ‘“The Other Friends” of 1826-1827 and the 
meetinghouse was then divided by paneling down the centre 
so that both groups could still worship in the old building. 


Today that central division is so fixed that it can be rolled 
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aside, and all the building, when need is, be thrown together. 
The Friends are at one now, and worship with one another 
in the meetinghouse on First Days, along with Presby- 
terians, Methodists and Episcopalians. All the children of 
the neighborhood gather, a hundred strong, for First Day 
school, and some forty-odd old and young attend meeting. 
The oneness of the community in all good works is as 
marked as the oneness of effect of the brick houses on the 
long street of the village. There was a frame house built 
at the western end of the village a while back, and in 1937 
another frame house was put up at the eastern end, rather 
to the displeasure of the villagers who do not want any 
additions to their village, and deprecate any other sort of 
house than those built of the brick of the neighborhood. 
There is no taint of the American mania for bigness in 
Rancocas. The village wishes to remain as it has been 
through all its history, a village for retired farm folks, for 
the mechanics necessary to a rural community, for a store 
keeper and for a few oldsters weary of the big towns. Ran- 
cocas wishes to be of the world, surely, of what is best in the 
world, but it wishes, too, to be a retreat from the vulgarity 
and slackness of fibre and drone’s life that are shibboleths 
of the hour. The gospel of work prevails hereabouts, quietly 
as the village seems to slumber under its high trees. It is 
proud of the old buttonwoods, and of the more recent Nor- 
way maples that with their bloom add gold to the red of 
the village at April’s end. The village boasts a magnolia as 
the largest in South Jersey. A great elm stands before the 
store at the corner of the road to Centreton, and further 
south on this road are two much cherished paulownias. 
Folks from a mile away are held very part of Rancocas. 
Go east and south of the village, through blossoming or- 
chards of peach and of apples just short of blow, to the 
Leeds place by Rancocas Creek, here wide and _ heron- 
haunted. The folks who live here are Rancocasans, as are 
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all on kindred places in the neighborhood. In this brick home, 
plastered over now, John Woolman was born. Something of 
his spirit still possesses all this countryside above the Ran- 
cocas. 

When there was a schism in Quakerdom, the Friends sent 
their children to the Friends’ school to the west of the meet- 
inghouse, a school built in 1807, a schoolhouse still standing. 
“The Other Friends” had a school back of their half of the 
meetinghouse, a school now gone and half forgotten, a 
school in a schoolhouse of frame. When the offspring of 
the Orthodox trespassed east on to the Hicksite territory, 
the offspring of the schismatics stoned them back to their 
own preserves. Rancocas was not then the Arcady it is 
now. The Orthodox of the neighborhood still prefer “The 
Square Friend” as their religious newspaper, and the Hick- 
sites “The Oblong Friend,” but all the Friends foregather 
peaceably. An octogenarian brother, lovey-dovey but a 
tease, was recalling in 1937 to a sister of “The Other 
Friends,” ten years younger, but well past seventy, those 
old days of strife. Said he, patting her on the shoulder: “I 
can love thee now, even if I could not in those old days 
when we fought at school.” 

The spirit of the place is summed up in an old lady who 
lives alone near the meetinghouse. Her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. Her children and 
her children’s children are in the neighborhood, one son on 


the old farm nearby where she lived for forty years, and’ — 


a daughter in the village itself. The grandchildren are in 
and out of her house daily. She has not forgotten how to 
cook, or the touch that can make plants break to bloom. She 
has a cheerful outlook on life, and the soft answer that turns 
away wrath. She reads John Woolman’s Journal and No 
Cross No Crown of William Penn. She was born within a 
stone’s throw of where she lives, and her wedding journey 
was from her father’s house to her husband’s not more 
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than a mile away. She has known content all her years in 
this one quiet neighborhood. Her gift of ‘irradiating good 
will and happiness is the fine flower of “the simple life.” 
She comes of the best stock of South Jersey, and she is proud 
of her ancestry and family connections. There are those in 
her cousinage who “Go and do and be and have,” but for 
herself, her flowers and the wren the first hearing of whose 
song emboldens her to put them out-of-doors, the flowers 
and the birds, the red houses, tree-embowered, of the vil- 
lage street, her children and grandchildren, and her chores, 
sufice. The inner light possesses her at all hours, day in 
and day out with no diminution of glow. She is the 
very symbol of the kindliness and concern for the neighbor, 
the well being and content that make Rancocas an epitome 
of what is best in Quakerdom. 





You Can’t But Miss It 


[for SILAS LITTLE] 





HE dwarfed negro near Whitings directed us to the 
charcoal burner’s with a cryptic: “Go straight in on 
dem wagon tracks. Dar’s de burnin’. You can’t but miss it.” 
All that was wrong with that command was the “‘but.’”’ We 
laughed at the phrasing and we found the collier and his 
pits. Later in the day, lost out on the lower “‘plains,” we re- 
called the phrase. We found it only too true. With maps, 
and with detailed directions galore, we could not find, on 
our first searchings, those other coal pits we had been told 
about, the enterprise of George W. Jackson. The first road 
we turned into to the right was well worn, but it ended, after 
a quarter of a mile, in a gravel pit. We had like luck with 
the second one we followed. It, too, ended in a gravel pit. 
As we looked out from the rises of land where were the 
gravel pits we had wide and far views of ‘“The Plains,” 
rolling acres of stunted pitch pines and thin lines of white 
cedar along the water courses. We could see no road leading 
to smoke straggling up from charcoal pits. It was the three 
of us, with head shakings, then said together sotto voce, 
“You can’t but miss it.’ 
That was the first time we said it far afield from the 
place in which we had heard it, but it was not the last time. 
After trying a road running off diagonally, a road that had 


not been brushed out or “‘scienced’”’ for years, and finding 
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it impassable, we returned to the through road. After a 
mile more of this, we came to a fairly well travelled road. 
This was beyond “The Plains,” in a growth of pitch pines 
some twenty feet tall. Our guide, philosopher and friend 
turned off on this fairly well travelled road to the left and 
led us to a low height that commanded wide horizons but 
brought us no sign of life. Not a bird was about us in the 
pines, not a deer bounded off the road before us, not a 
house was in sight though we could see miles and miles 
across country. Eastward was an uncertain skyline we 
thought must be mist gathered on the sea far offshore. We 
scanned in vain every little rise of land for a glint of light 
flashed heliographwise from the windshield of a car that 
was headed for the sea islands. Not a puff of smoke revealed 
one of the few trains that run on the railroads as yet un- 
abandoned, not a thin spiral of smoke upcurling betrayed a 
charcoal pit. There was no sound, when we cut off the car’s 
engine, but the noise of the wind in the pines, a gentle 
susurrus that was not foreboding in the bright sunlight but 
that would have been lonely and even menacing after night- 
fall. 

After three miles on this left hand turn we right about 
faced and jolted back through sloughs and bits of corduroy 
to the deeply tracked road by which we had entered the 
pine forest. A half mile westward on this road and we were 
in old clearings with great trees about great buildings of 
clapboards painted red. Nearby were an old mill and cran- 
berry bogs of yesterday. Soon we were in a C.C.C. camp. 
Here we were put on the road to Harrisville and New 
Gretna. We dared no more back roads until we had dined, 
wisely and well, at Tuckerton. From Tuckerton we doubled 
back on our tracks toward New Gretna and took a new 
C.C.C, road with the sign Munion Field. We had been told 
there was no such place, only signs that pointed to it, each 
labelled “‘5 miles to Munion Field,” from south, west, north 
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and east. It was, indeed, a field in the South Jersey sense 
of the word, a farm with buildings gone and growing up to 
brush. On beyond this “‘field’’ we went, to a crosstrack. 
Turning right here we soon saw the grey smoke from char- 
coal pits in burnt land cut over closely, burnt over pitch pine 
land. It was charred wood Jackson was burning. 

As we saw the pits we all three of us declaimed as one 
man: “You can’t miss it,’ as we had so many times before 
and so despairingly exclaimed: ‘‘You can’t but miss it.’’ So 
we had chanted at the gravel pits that had brought to a halt 
our excursions into side roads, and at the places we had 
given up the following of “‘unscienced”’ roads, roads along 
which the bushes or the “‘scions’”’ from the roadside trees 
had not been cut away. If there is a place short of a desert 
where it is easy to get lost, it is the Jersey pines. It is no 
joke that “‘you can’t but miss it.”’ 


a  . 





Dykes 


[for DUNCAN SPAETH] 





HE survivals into today of things of yesterday are 
often refused credence. If I tell my fellow Philadel- 
phians that I can show them a dozen log houses in a hun- 
dred and fifty mile run through Pennsylvania out of their 
city and back they shrug their shoulders and smile. They 
know better than to believe me, they assume, because they 
have not heard of these log houses of Lancaster and Berks 
Counties existent into their time. If I tell these same people 
I can show them a dozen dykes down Delaware between 
Camden and Cape May they say: “‘Nonsense! There are no 
dykes in America. Holland is the country with dykes.” 
There are, nevertheless, dykes on the Edwards Branch of 
Mantua Creek so near to Philadelphia you can see City Hall 
as you stand on one that protects acres of osiers. Most of 
us fail to realize that districts of our city down Tinicum 
way have been dyked only recently to prevent wide areas 
from being flooded in high water. J. Hector St. John de 
Crévecoeur tells us in Letters from an American Farmer 
(1782) that on a visit to John Bartram he found the 
Quaker naturalist busy with a gang of men dyking his mead- 
ows along the Schuylkill. Up Delaware, but still within the 
city limits, there used to be dykes along the Pennypack. 
If you would see the Jersey dykes in their glory, go down 
to the Delaware by way of Salem Creek below the old town 
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of Salem, go down the south bank of the creek. You can 
see remnants of dykes on Big Timber Creek close to Phila- 
delphia, on Repaupo Creek, on Raccoon Creek, and on Old- 
man’s Creek, as you can on the banks of creeks south of 
Salem, Alloway’s Creek, Stow Creek, Cohansey Creek and 
Maurice River. It is at Salem, though, between the town 
and the mouth of Salem Creek on Salem Cove, that you can 
most nearly approach the dykes by road. Before the creek 
broadens out to meet the Delaware, less than a mile below 
Salem, you come on a bungalow colony most of whose shacks 
rest at the front on the dykes and are held six or seven 
feet in air by posts bearing up their back ends. The dyke 
is in most places too narrow to accommodate the whole 
length of the shacks. A walk is left between the front ends 
of the bungalows and the creek edge of the dykes. They 
are seldom more than ten feet across on the top with banks 
sloping down to the creek and into the reclaimed meadows 
behind them. 

At Oakwood Beach the dykes are broader for here they 
front the Delaware itself. A sea-wall of concrete protects 
them on the river side, a wall against which the Delaware 
washes at high water. In some places old, old trees are 
growing from six to eight feet below the top of the dykes, 
showing that the dykes have kept out the river for at least 
a hundred years. As you drive out to Fortlesburg the road 
you follow is, in the end, but a broadened dyke. When you 
are halted by the road’s abrupt ending a dyke winds away 
westward across the marshes before you. It is easily fol- 
lowed by your eye because of the trees that have established 
themselves upon it. Another dyke apparently once ran south- 
ward from this westward running dyke beyond F ortlesburg. 
You can see it across the marshes with breaks in it here and 
there. All this great swamp before and beside you was once 
reclaimed, affording the lushest of pasture for cattle. 

It was apparently to obtain good grazing land or land 
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that would yield heavy crops of hay that the marshes were 
banked. There was never much natural gfass in the woods 
which originally covered all the dry land in South Jersey. 
There was grass well worth cutting in the savannas, or wet 
lands without trees along the creeks, as well as in the river 
marshes. Neither savannas, though, nor marshes, furnished 
good grazing land. Originally the cattle had the run of the 
woods. They soon made away with what natural grasses 
grew there. There was always so much sheep laurel and 
sumach, and spoonwood and cedar in the forests that they 
did not afford really succulent and milk-making browse. It 
was not until the general use of fertilizers on the higher lands 
that they yielded heavy crops of hay or gave good pasture 
for milch cows. From the late seventeenth century on to the 
middle of the nineteenth century embanked meadows and 
hay fields were very valuable land. 

On the way from Newport out to Fortescue, as you near 
the famous fishing resort, you note a dune-like mound of 
sand to your right between the causeway you are following 
and the salt marsh. It is not clothed, though, with sea sand 
reed, as are the dunes on the sea islands, but with a growth 
of salt marsh grass man high, broad bladed and plumed. 
The grass is tan in color, with a sort of hidden warmth 
that turns it almost tawny. On a rain smitten nineteenth of 
December, in 1936, the bending and billowing of that grass 
under a smart southwest wind brought out yellowy wheaten 
hues in it that were all but leonine in their sharp contrast 
to the white sand in which the grass was rooted. This stand 
of grass, with its tossed beauty under the sodden sky, had 
established itself there on the man made ridge of sand by 
creeping up from the salt marsh it cut off from the cause- 
way. [hat narrow and steepsided bank of sand, on which 
the grass whistled without let defended the road from high 
water when wind driven tides rushed in over the salt marsh. 

Gordon’s Gazetteer bears testimony to the much dykage 
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along the tide creeks on the bay side. In the “Prefatory 
Chapter Containing a Physical View of the State’ we are 
told: ‘‘In the counties of Gloucester, Cumberland and Salem, 
upon the fresh waters of their streams whose shores are 
subject to overflow by the tides, many thousand acres have, 
by embankment, been converted into productive meadows 
which maintain large herds of cattle, and furnish adequate 
means for enriching the upland. Adjacent to the Delaware 
Bay and sea coast, are wide tracts of salt meadows, some 
of which have also been reclaimed by embankment.” In 
numerous other places like dyking is referred to, under 
Cohansey River, Old Man’s Creek and Burlington City, 
for three. 

In Geology of the County of Cape May (1857) in that 
part called “Economical Geology” is a good deal about 
dykes. We are told that “the tide is banked out’’ of 1918 
acres, and a further reclamation is advocated. We are told 
further that: 


In Salem County, great value is attached to rich meadows on account 
of their heavy crops of hay and grass seed... . In Cumberland County, 
enormous crops have been raised on some of the banked meadows of 
Maurice River:—100 bushels of oats, 90 of corn, 45 of wheat, and 
three or four tons of hay to the acre are reported. As meadows these 
reclaimed marshes are unequalled. 


The treatment of similar lands in England, along the 
Humber, is instanced as examples of what further use could - 
be made of such dyked meadows. England and its ways of 
agriculture and country life were very much nearer the 
America of pre-Civil War days than they are today. It was 
not only that many old folks then had grandparents born 
in old England but that there was a sympathy with Old 
Country habits and values that has died out today. There 
were still alive hereabouts memories of the Gloucester Fox- 
Hunting Club, established in 1776, and knowing an active 
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existence down to 1818. There had been no Alabama in- 
cident of the Civil War to alienate us a third time from 
England. Here in the kindly country of ‘‘The Pines” and 
sea shore and bayside, the atrocities of the Revolutionary 
War and the raids of the War of 1812 had been largely for- 
given. It was England’s sympathy with the South in the Civil 
War that refanned the old unfriendliness and drove it 
further. 

Mention of dykes is made here and there in Krider’s 
Sporting Anecdotes (1853). H. Milnor Klapp, who 
whipped Krider’s anecdotes into shape, tells us of what 
would seem to be an experience of his own that shows how 
easy it was for dykes to disappear. ‘““‘We were shooting in 
March,” he tells us, but not in what year, “on the river 
meadows between Pennsgrove and Craven’s Ferry, during 
a gale from the southeast, when an extraordinary high tide 
suddenly swept away about fifty feet of the bank, through 
which the water came roaring in so fast that the dogs were 
Swimming round us, and we were actually up to our waists 
before we could reach the fast land. The meadows were sub- 
merged for miles and numbers of sheep and hogs drowned, 
the carcasses of which lay scattered about while we were 
killing snipe at low water over portions of the same ground 
on the next day.” 

It must be Mr. Klapp, too, who rhapsodizes over the 
view from the dykes. He writes: 


During the summer months the flat shores of the Delaware, in winter 
so bleak and devoid of interest, present to the stranger’s gaze a spec- 
tacle of unwonted beauty. Standing upon the long embankment which 
keeps off the tides from the range of meadows behind him, he sees a 
vast, waving belt or border of bright, luxuriant green, extending 
from the base of the bank to the low-water mark, and stretching 
along the course of the river in rich, dense array, as far as the eye 
can reach. When the tall reeds which compose this magnificent 
fringe have attained their full height, their vivid verdure and slender 
feathery tops, over and among which countless flocks of birds are con- 
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tinually rising and settling, impart an almost oriental character to 
these alluvial marshes. The effect is heightened by the compactness 
with which the wild plants grow, the stifling heat which is endured 
among them on an August or September noon, and the various de- 
scriptions of animal life, with which, at this season of the year, the 
miniature forest abounds. 


It may be that the dykes down Jersey go all the way back 
to the days of the first Hollandish occupation of the coun- 
try. The Hollanders were familiar with dykes in their own 
share of the Old World, as the Swedes were in theirs. That 
the Swedes built dykes seems beyond question. They were 
a matter of concern to the New England settlers of the 
Cohansey-Maurice River country in the early eighteenth 
century. Says Lucius Q. C. Elmer in his History of the Early 
Settlement and Progress of Cumberland County (1869): 


The bay shore and up the river for several miles was naturally a 
salt marsh. Above Port Norris it was banked and reclaimed at an 
early period. And it must be remembered that the first settlers estab- 
lished their farms on the banks of the streams, and depended on the 
natural marshes or embanked meadows for their hay. Laws were 
passed as early as 1760 for erecting banks by the joint effort of the 
proprietors on the Cohansey. Until within the last thirty years [1839- 
1869], since when the introduction of lime and other fertilizers has 
enabled the farmers to raise hay of a better quality on their upland, 
the reclaimed meadows, notwithstanding the great expense generally 
attending the maintenance of the banks, were almost indispensable, 
and commanded a high price. ‘Those on Maurice River, which are 
easily renovated by the muddy sediment deposited from the water 
when allowed to flow over them, are of an excellent quality, and are 
still of much value. The relative price, however, of upland and 
meadow land has undergone a considerable change, the former having 
risen, and the latter depreciated in value. 

About the year 1809 Messrs. Coates and Brinton commenced an 
embankment on the east side and near the mouth of Maurice River, 
about four miles in extent. In 1816 they extended their bank at great 
expense along the shore of the bay to East Creek, placing a dam at 
the mouth of West Creek, making a bank about fifteen miles long 
and inclosing several thousand acres of land. The promise of re- 
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muneration for this great outlay, which was never very encouraging, 
was entirely disappointed by the great storm of 1821, still remem- 
bered and spoken of throughout South Jersey as “the September gale” 
which swept away the greater part of the bank. It occurred on the 
first Monday of September, nomination day for members of As- 
sembly, and blew down and injured much of the woodland in the 
country. Many of the Lombardy poplars, then very common around 
our dwellings, were blown down, but this proved to be no loss, the 
tree, although for a time very popular, not being desirable for any 
purpose. No attempt to repair the bank was made until 1849, when 
General Cadwalader, of Philadelphia, who had been owner of the 
property, inclosed about 1200 acres, at the mouth of the river, which 
are now of much value. 


They have not made much of these dykes, those that have 
written of New Jersey. Dykes in Nova Scotia have been far 
heralded, and dykes are the background in stories of Sweden 
and Holland. So far as I can remember from my reading, 
only Dallas Lore Sharp has given us a Jersey version of 
that old folk tale of Holland, of the boy who thrust his arm 
into the hole a thin thread of water was enlarging as it 
penetrated a dyke. That story is called ‘“‘A Breach in the 
Bank” and you will find it in Winter (1912). I wonder if 
a picture would not do more than words to impress the 
reality of the down Jersey dykes on an America that has 
failed to take note of them, a picture of brown cattle feed- 
ing on green pastures under green embankments, and high 
above cattle and embankments the white sails of shallops 
working up stream to Salem. That was the picture painted 
in words for me fifty years ago on my first hearing about 
the dykes. I have been to many exhibitions of pictures in 
the long years between 1886 and 1940. I have not, how- 
ever, seen that picture in any exhibition, characteristic of 
South Jersey as it is, or, for that matter any picture of vil- 
lages on the bay side, with old houses of log clapboarded, 
such as Repaupo had yesterday. Ducking on the salt 
marshes, with Chesapeake Bay retriever at the hunter’s side 
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and birds awing, has been done, and the oyster boats setting — 
out from Bivalve, and the sand dunes by the shore so plenti- 
ful not long ago, and the unchanging sea. There remain a 
score other scenes typical of yesterday that cry aloud to be 
painted, first of them that of dykes with willows greening 
under an April sky, with cattle on the lush meadows below 
the dykes, and white sails through the pollarded trees. 








Blueberries and Bears 


[I. M. CHARLEY THOMPSON ] 





HARLEY THOMPSON, aetat 77, of Retreat, says 
his two old granddaddies told him as a boy that blue- 
berries and huckleberries were once so plenty in ‘The 
Pines” that bears and men gathered them together in peace 
and amity, man from one side of the bush, beast from the 
other. Those, says Charley, were the good old days. He 
doubts much that there are bears today even in the densest 
of the few uncut cedar swamps that remain. “If I don’t 
know bears,”’ said Charley, “I do know uva-ursi,” meaning, 
of course, arctostaphylos uva-ursi, or bearberry. It must 
have been some old country doctor with a botanical bias to 
whom he had played guide had given him the bearberry’s 
name in Latin. 

Huckleberries and blueberries there still are, several va- 
rieties of them, and one variety, vaccinium corymbosum, 
extensively cultivated in Burlington County. It was Fred- 
erick V. Coville who was the first hereabouts to breed for 
larger and tastier berries, his Experiments in Blueberry 
Culture coming in 1911. Miss Elizabeth White has carried 
on the work extensively at Whitesbog beyond Brown’s 
Mills. Much ground originally occupied by various vacci- 
niums and gaylussacias is now covered by cranberry bogs 
and by fields of cultivated tall bush blueberries, so there is 


actually less acreage of wild berries to be picked. There are, 
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too, less people willing to make a living by picking them. 

Time was that the Italians who largely took the place of 
the pineys as pickers of cranberries worked at the gathering 
of wild blueberries and huckleberries all summer long from 
the first ripening of the dwarf blueberries in late June or 
early July until the ripening of the tall blueberry of black 
fruit just before the cranberry picking came in in early 
fall. Now, however, the picking of the wild blueberries and 
huckleberries is again largely in the hand of the native 
stock. One reason that fewer of the wild berries are gath- 
ered is that the cultivated berries have driven the wild fruit 
into the category of seconds or thirds. 

As a matter of fact, the wild fruit is tastier than the culti- 
vated, but since the latter is larger, and since size and uni- 
formity are the criteria of grading nowadays, the wild fruit 
is steadily losing ground in the markets. There are places, 
however, where a good deal of wild fruit is still gathered, 
between Vincentown say, and Chatsworth. Here I ran upon 
a basket maker who still makes a great basket, almost of 
bushel size, for gathering huckleberries. Twelve inches deep 
and seventeen inches across, it narrows a bit from bottom 
to top and is heavily bound about the rim so that the berries 
will be less likely to be jolted out of it. It is carried waist 
high in front of the picker by a piece of grape vine or a 
rope or a wire or a strap about the shoulders. The berries 
are scooped into it by the hands of the pickers very much as 
the bear with talons spread forks the berries from the bush 
tops or branches into his mouth. 

The last authentic story of bears in South Jersey is re- 
corded by Samuel N. Rhoads in his Mammals of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey (1903). In February of 1902 a bear 
carried off pigs from farms near the Blackwater Swamp 
near Vineland in Cumberland County. The tracks of the 
creature were seen in the snow on farms near Newfield, it 
was seen and shot at, but escaped apparently unhurt to a 
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white cedar swamp. Other bears have been reported in more 
recent years from Manahawkin Swamp back’ of Tuckerton, 
but the weight of opinion among hunters and game wardens 
and fire wardens is that there are no longer any wild bears 
in South Jersey. Ernest C. Stanmire, of Clayton, did see a 
bear near Estelville within a few years but it turned out 
to be one that had escaped from its keepers who had tamed 
it to do tricks. 

However, hardly a winter passes but reports of bears 
come out of ‘The Pines,” and it is just possible there are 
still a few in the fastnesses of the cedar swamps. In much 
talk with farmers and charcoal burners, cutters of cord- 
wood and caretakers of cranberry swamps I have never 
come on a man who had seen a wild bear. There was plenty 
of talk of them as persisting on until after the Civil War. 
Old man after old man has told me ‘‘Grandfather shot one” 
or “met one when he was berrying.” In Annals of a Quaint 
Countryside (1915) John M. Sooy tells us of one, tamed, 
who helped his owner in huckleberrying and clam digging. 
There are few wilder countrysides anywhere in the East than 
the forests along Wading River. If any bear are lingering 
on anywhere it would be in the neighborhood of Harrisville 
or Washington. I have driven along wood roads there for 
nine miles without passing a house or so much as an acre of 
cleared land. 


The Library of the Manor 


[1.M. A.M.] 





HE kitchen table was not exactly the place you would 
expect to find The Greek Anthology. I came on it 
there as 1 was making the rounds of the house after all the 
folks had gone to bed. Later, on other such rounds, I was 
to come on copies, in the Roberts Brothers of Boston 
format, of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his sister Christina. — 
They were books of the eighteen-eighties, well bound, of 
large type and read so often they would lie open at any 
page. The copy of The Greek Anthology was, of course, in 
translation. My first guess was that Jenny thought she must 
be highbrow now that she was cook in a professor’s house- 
hold. Jenny’s wasn’t like that, though, so far as we knew 
her, but we did not as yet know her very well. I dismissed 
such an explanation of the book’s presence from my mind. 
It must be that Jenny set store, like Izaak Walton, by ‘‘old 
fashioned poetry, but choicely good,” and conned her 
Sappho because she loved the verses. Jenny was close 
mouthed, self-contained, sufficient to herself. She did not — 
have to confide in anybody. 

It was a long time before we had her story, and we 
learned it only because the small girl of our family was 
born, like Jenny, with a passion for books and a determina- 
tion to discuss them with all and sundry she could get hold 
of. As five and twenty-five became pals, the whys and where- - 
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fores of Jenny’s much reading were revealed. We knew 
that Jenny came from down Salem way and that her father 
was a farmer there. When we wanted to pass on three geese 
left us as a legacy, but for which we had no pasturage or 
pondage, we wondered could we send them to Jenny’s 
father. She thought he would be glad to take them. He took 
them. He liked all sorts of poultry, becoming so fond of 
them that if some had not been killed by passing cars or by 
trespassing gunners they would all have lived out the nat- 
ural limits of their lives. He planted buckwheat, too, to at- 
tract the deer. He never shot them in the buckwheat patch. 
He sowed down a few acres every July just for the pleasure 
of seeing the beasts feeding there in September. 

What we did not know at first was that there was a great 
house on the place her father farmed, a house that stood 
well back from the road in a plantation manorial in extent 
and suggestion. That great house had been closed for years, 
shut up with all the furniture and objects of art and books 
that had made it in its heyday a haunt of ancient pride. As 
Jenny grew up, she took as naturally to books as she did 
to swimming. She exhausted those at school and at home 
and in the local library. At length she began to browse, in 
the long summer days, on the books in that great library of 
the closed manor house. It was cool there, and quiet, save 
for the clatter of the blackbirds, discordances that fell sooth- 
ingly on her ears as she sat on the floor and drank in the 
wonders of romance. All day the birds were loud in the 
Norway spruces of the plantation, and certain golden sen- 
tences of Ruskin never came back to her memory save to an 
accompaniment of grackle gossip and clamor. There were 
prose tales of William Morris there, and his Earthly Para- 
dise, this last like the Rossettis, in the Roberts Brothers 
format. She grew fond of verse; she read all sorts and con- 
ditions of it, from Longfellow to The Greek Anthology. 
She early developed a taste for the best, by what miracle 
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who shall say, and that taste was not vitiated by corre- 
spondence courses she took in later years. 

I shall never forget the last talk I had with her. She had 
left us to try running a boarding house with her sister. That 
meeting was in a bookstore just after Conrad’s Victory had 
appeared. She said to me: “Was it not ironic that Conrad 
came into his own with Chance, the worst of his books? It 
was just, I suppose, that, book by book, he was making his 
way, and his reputation had reached a point when any new 
book of his would have given it the impetus to carry him on 
into recognition. They sold Chance on the newsstands in sta- 
tions and in trains, the first of Conrad so sold.” 

It was not for nothing that Jenny had dipped so deeply 
‘nto the resources of that library of Victorian gathering. 
The box-lined walks and old brickwork of that manor house, 
too, had become part of her. She had grown, almost 
unwittingly, to an aristocracy of taste, in her manorial sur- 
roundings. George Meredith did not daunt her, or Brown- 
ing. She was too Irish to take seriously the Shaw she met 
later. He was to her merely what her father called a Dublin 
jackeen talking big to fool the English. 

I had known other Irish Americans than Jenny with a 
keen love of letters, but none with her aristocracy of taste. 
Not that she did’not like books written in the spirit of play. 
She did like them, from Mother Goose to The Wizard of 
Oz. She doated on Uncle Remus. She was slow to admire 
the last new thing. It was because of that hesitation I was — 
rather surprised at her detailed knowledge of Conrad. She 
would have sympathized with that old Irishman of Clarks- 
boro whose inability to read or write did not prevent him 
from knowing by heart Mangan’s ‘Dark Rosaleen” and 
dictating it, in the eighteen-sixties, to the Rev. Jesse BC 
Burk. That kindly parson gave me his manuscript of that 
dictation just before his death, knowing my interest in 
everything Irish. Jenny was too American, though, to be 
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warmly concerned with writing whose symbols were unfa- 
miliar to States folks. She was grounded on late Victorian 
Americanism, on the best of our cultivation of the days 
after the Civil War. 

Why things went with her as they did in the end I do not 
know. The boarding house was not a great success, but there 
were other things she could have turned to. Was it, I some- 
times wonder, that there was in her life none of the strange- 
ness and distinction that she found in books? Had she tried 
to write, and failed, in her own estimation, in what she put 
her hand to? At any rate, one day, when she was on an out- 
ing on a sea island off the coast of South Jersey, she went 
for a dip in the sea and was never again seen alive. Crouched 
by a book and a cloak she had left on the beach, they found 
her small bulldog, a lonely figure on the wide strand, by the 
lapsing sea, under the illimitable sky. They found her body 
two days later. She was a strong swimmer. It did not look 
like an accident. Had she tired of it all and swum straight 
out to sea till she could swim no more? She had read of 


such an end, I have no doubt, in Conrad, in “The Planter of 
Malata.” 


Walt Whitman in Camden 


[for SCULLEY BRADLEY] 





i Bes called the little house in Mickle Street a shanty, 
the many who had no reverence for Whitman. To 
such he was no “good gray poet” but a sort of satyr astray 
from Arcady. In a Quaker community such as is that on both 
sides of the river about Camden and Philadelphia the 
prophet whose Friendly blood was to the fore in so many of 
his utterances had little honor. They tell many stories of his 
personal magnetism, of his quieting squalling babies on 
Market Street horse cars by taking them into his arms, of 
his sobering drunks by a solid pat on the shoulder, but it so 
happened I saw no illustration of any ways of his with 
humans comparable to those of his ox-tamer with unruly 
beasts. To me as a boy he was the old man who sat on the 
headmaster’s platform in school, both hands on the head 
of his cane and played with it nervously. It may be that such 
a trembling handling of it was what led to that hole in the . 
floor by the side of the slat-back chair he sat in in the 
front room of his Camden home. A constant tapping to re- 
lieve pain would lead to the ferule’s wearing of that small 
cavity in the floor. It was, I think, while staying with Mr. 
Francis Howard Williams around the corner from the Ger- 
mantown Academy that he visited the school. He never 
talked to us or read his verses to us, but just sat there 


with a smile on his face and watched us being put through 
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our paces by our teachers. I knew nothing of his then, but 
“O Captain, My Captain,” and I did not think much of that 
as a recitation piece. Father was not an admirer of Walt 
and our teachers at school never praised him, so his visits 
were not occasions to me but only matters of course. Those 
visits to the Academy were between 1882 and 1887. 

It was only after I read his verses and came on descrip- 
tions of bird song, and farm lanes, and old Quaker ladies, 
and lilac bushes, that I was at all won to him. Then the 
seeing of him on Chestnut Street in Philadelphia stirred 
me. I was already discarding nine-tenths of his verses, but 
liking a part of the residue so greatly I found I had them 
by heart without formally committing them to memory. I 
can still chant, from first line to last, ‘Whispers of Heav- 
enly Death” and “With husky, haughty lips, O sea!,” and 
big fragments of the lilac verses. “The Ox Tamer” and 
“The Song of the Open Road” have passages in them that 
delight me and will not out of mind. 

The death of Whitman in 1892 brought about, as the 
deaths of men not fully recognized in life so often do, a 
resummation of what he amounted to, and a broadening and 
deepening of his reputation. There was much talk of him 
in the local room of The Philadelphia Record when I went 
there to work in the fall of 1892. The death of Tennyson 
that October brought about fierce discussions as to the rela- 
tive worth of the two poets. As it was among us who were 
reporters so it was with all who were vitally interested in 
literature. The little house of clapboards in Mickle Street 
in Camden became a palace of pilgrimage. As the years 
wore on it developed into a veritable Whitman museum. ] 
was among the many drafted there to bear testimony to ap- 
preciation of the poet. 

It was not, however, until the late fall of 1935, that, 
under the guidance of Sculley Bradley, I visited Whitman’s 
loved retreat at Laurel Springs. There was written much 
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of the best prose of Specimen Days and certain of his last 
verses, among them those ‘“‘Chants at Early Candlelight” in 
manuscript that I was given by Thomas B. Harned, Whit- 
man’s literary executor. These candlelight passages must 
have been written at the Stafford farmhouse in September of 
1877. As I visited that house, now hemmed in by later build- 
ings, I could not help wondering had he written the lines I 
have in the second story room they point out as his, or on the 
porch, or in the dooryard, whose hedge of lilac bushes he 
planted with his own hands. Or did he write them down by 
Timber Creek, a quarter of a mile or more distant, in that 
place he hobbled to for his mud baths and sun baths? The 
way from house to dammed creek is no longer to be tra- 
versed by such a farm lane as he loved. Now you have to 
cross a deserted trolley line, a hump-backed bridge over 
a railroad and a worn footpath to a foot bridge over the 
creek. In the day of early November, 1935, Sculley Bradley 
took me to Laurel Springs, there was not a bird about, not 
a cardinal, not a dispersed flock of foraging snowbirds, not 
a turkey buzzard circling high overhead. Gone were the 
kingfishers Whitman so loved, dried to a trickle the cold 
spring he delighted in, sacrificed to bungalowdom the pine- 
woods and cedared slopes. 

Here it was in old Junes he had heard the woodthrush 
sing, and believed it to be the hermit thrush. It must have 


been John Burroughs put him right on this song for it 1s 


well described under date of April 29, 1879, when he was 
visiting Burroughs at his home on the Esopus. On June 19, 
1877, 4 to 6% P.M. Whitman had written at Laurel 
Springs: “As I rise for return, I linger long to a delicious 
song-epilogue (is it the hermit thrush?) from some bushy 
recess off there in the swamp, repeated leisurely and pen- 
sively over and over again.” It is obviously this same song 
he describes from a hearing of it while driving with Bur- 
roughs: 
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As we drove lingering along the road we heard, just after sun- 
down, the song of the wood-thrush. We stopped without a word, and 
listen’d long. The delicious notes—a sweet, artless, voluntary, simple 
anthem, as from the flute stops of some organ, wafted through the 
twilight—echoing well to us from the perpendicular high rock, 
where, in some thick young trees’ recesses at the base, sat the bird— 
fill’d our senses, our ‘souls. 


It was, I think, undoubtedly the wood-thrush that is the 
bird of “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloomed” 
though Whitman calls it the hermit thrush. No other poet 
has given us so complete expression to all that song inti- 
mates: 


Sing on, sing on you gray-brown bird, 
Sing from the swamp, the recesses, pour your chant from the bushes, 
Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines. 


O liquid and free and tender! 

O wild and loose to my soul— O wondrous singer! 

You only I hear—yet the star holds me (but will soon depart ) 
Yet the lilac with mastering odor holds me. 


Whitman could identify more of the birds than the aver- 
age farm boy grown man, but he was no such sure ornithol- 
ogist as was Burroughs. Whitman had, indeed, the false 
notion that accurate knowledge of the things of out-of-doors 
reduced your enjoyment of them: 


You must not know too much, or be too precise or scientific about 
birds and trees and flowers and water-craft; a certain free margin, 
and even vagueness—perhaps ignorance, credulity—helps your enjoy- 
ment of these things, and of the sentiment of feather’d, wooded, river 
or marine Nature generally. 


Because of this vagueness and lack of definite informa- 
tion his writing of Timber Creek in Specimen Days lacks 
the concrete beauty of his descriptions of the Delaware as 
he viewed it from the pilot houses of ferry-boats plying be- 
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tween Camden and Philadelphia. There is a sweep, a sense 
of wide horizons, and of the depths of star-studded sky 
that lifts this writing of the river far above that of the creek 
valley at Laurel Springs. He can catch the spirit of winter 
night and of broad waters full of broken ice and of the 
thwarting of the ferry-boats by the floes. 

On May 21, 1877, Whitman was kindled to this: 


Back in Camden. Again commencing one of those unusually trans- 
parent, full-starr’d, blue-black nights, as if to show that however 
lush and pompous the day may be, there is something left in the 
not-day that can outlive it. The rarest, finest example of long-drawn- 
out clear obscure, from sundown to nine o’clock. I went down to the 
Delaware, and cross’d and cross’d. Venus like blazing silver well up 
in the west. The large pale thin crescent of the new moon, half an 
hour high, sinking languidly under a bar sinister of cloud, and then 
emerging. Arcturus right overhead. A faint fragrant sea-odor wafted 
up from the south. The gloaming, the temper’d coolness, with every 
feature of the scene, indescribably soothing and tonic—one of those 
hours that give hints to the soul, impossible to put in a statement. 
(Ah, where would be any food for spirituality without night and the 
stars?) The vacant spaciousness of the air, and the veil’d blue of the 
heavens, seem’d miracles enough. 


Despite his partial paralysis, that those mud baths and 
wrestling with stout saplings by Timber Creek so improved, 
Whitman got about a good deal in those Camden years, 
1874-1892. I saw him not only on Chestnut Street and on 
the streets of Germantown, but in Broad Street Station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. One time I passed him as he was 
hobbling out toward a New York train, taking up a good 
deal of the broad platform in his rolling progress. I was 
walking in from my suburban train from which we had been 
dumped beyond the end of the long trainshed. As Walt’s 
progress was slow he was in sight a good while. My com- 
panion, a captain of industry without knowledge of poets or 
poetry, said to me: “Who is that striking looking old boy?” 

“That,” I replied, “is Walt Whitman.” He was guilty of 
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just such a banality as you would expect. Said he: ‘‘Isn’t he 
a big man for a poet?” 

He paid for that remark by subsequent imprisonments 
between me and the window of the car seat, imprisonments 
in which he was lectured on the poets. At the moment I 
could only say to him: “Don’t you know that Tennyson 
is over six feet tall, and that many old legends have warrior 
bards, Tristram, Tannhaiiser and Ossian?’ I had not then 
met Yeats, and couldn’t quote him as a six-footer, or seen 
the square shoulders of Noyes and Masefield. The myth 
that poets were little men and of feeble blood still persisted 
in the eighteen-eighties. Synge had not written then: “It 
may almost be said that before verse can be human again it 
must learn to be brutal,” and ‘“‘there is no timber has not 
strong roots among the clay and worms.” That Synge could 
make these declarations, and that Masefield could write 
in the spirit of them is due largely to Whitman. His verse 
blazed the trail for the verse of Henley and Kipling, Mase- 
field and Frost. 

The prose of Whitman in Specimen Days presented cer- 
tain phases of countryside little known to America until he 
found ease of body and mind on the wooded slopes by Tim- 
ber Creek. Tulip poplars, cedars, barnyards full of cattle, 
and wood-thrushes, found in him a devoted advocate with a 
mastery of rhythms that fell freshly on our ears. Though 
without the detailed knowledge of country things possessed 
by Charles Conrad Abbott and Henry Van Dyke and Dallas 
Lore Sharp Whitman is by the sheer power of his writing, 
the first of out-of-door essayists concerned with South 


Jersey. 


Largo, Port Elizabeth 


[for ROBERTO BISETTI] 





ROM south-southwest there blows a summer wind, a 
morning wind, kindly, soft and cool. Lightly and buoy- 
antly it lolls along, dallies, lazes, rallies, rolls without effort 
over the pines, and falls on the white village midway bay 
and ocean. The undersong of the wind is of the sea that has 
freshened it, and rarefied it, and given it tang and timbre. Its 
dominant tones are of the pines it has tossed across and 
drowsed through and stirred to a thousand murmurs. Its 
overtones are of the reeds, of the acres on acres of their 
rustling myriads, sibilant, tremulous, never at rest. All blend 
in a diapason low voiced and full, sea wind, and wind in the 
pines, and wind in the reeds. 

The blowers come to the door of the glasshouse, breath- 
less, hot and half exhausted. Their blowpipes and pincers 
laid aside, they watch the pine boughs astir under the wind 
and think how bracing it would be could they plunge into | 
the amber water slow moving from the deep shade of the 
cedared cripples and wimpling along in the sunlight by the 
mossed and laurelled banks of white sand. The high sun 
strikes the sphagnum beds by the creek side and fills with 
light the stand of pitcher plants there. They glow a warm 
amethyst. Tobal leaves abruptly the group by the door. 
That glow of amethyst is just that he would have in the 
pot of glass he is firing. A pinch of gold dust thrown in 
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even now might blend with the oxide of iron to bring the 
brownish amethyst, an unclear permanganate of potash, to 
that clarity of amethyst he has dreamed. Transfigured and 
transfiguring he wants his chalice to be. Its shape is in his 
mind, a shape like the lower part of a footed amphora, an 
amphora cut across at its widest diameter. If he can get it 
of the color and shape he seeks so wholeheartedly, the chal- 
ice will be as lovely as an air of Gluck, “Che faro” say, from 
Orpheus and Eurydice. 

Music was so loved by these glass blowers of Port Eliza- 
beth, it took a place, as it is fabled roundabout, second only 
to their family concerns and their daily labor. That love of 
music was at one, virtually, with their religion. So integrally 
was music a part of them it was set down as a chief item for 
which the village was distinguished in so unromantic a com- 
pilation as a gazetteer. Says old Gordon in 4 Gazetteer of 
the State of New Jersey Comprehending a General View of 
its Physical and Moral Condition Together with a Topo- 
graphical and Statistical Account of the Counties, Towns, 
Villages, Canals, Railroads, Etc. (1834): “Port Elizabeth 
--. contains some large glass works, managed by Germans, 
under the firm of Getz, Zinger and Co., at which large quan- 
tities of window glass and hollow ware are made. The hands 
of this establishment speak the German language altogether, 
and are remarkable for their cultivation of music.” 

The Getzingers have not come into their own for the 
glass they blew, a glass of shapes and colors that rivalled 
the best blown by Wistar’s men at Alloway and by Stenger’s 
at Glassboro. Much of the hollow ware called “from the 
Millville district’? may well be theirs, pitchers of a “dull 
but lovely blue,” bowls of an amber clear beyond compare, 
and such a chalice in amethyst as this that Tobal made. 
There was concern with glass and music at Wistarburg, 
with glass at the community outside of Alloway, with music 
at the community’s church at Friesburg four miles way. 
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There was concern with glass and music at Manheim in 
Pennsylvania, where Stiegel’s band was almost as famous 
as Stiegel’s glass. There was concern with glass and music 
at Frederick in Maryland where Amelung, proud of his 
four mould as he was, was equally proud of German and 
English schools in which the children could learn to play 
the harp and harpsichord, the flute and violin. 

In all the reams of old music I have looked over I have 
yet to come on any scores labelled Port Elizabeth, or bear- 
ing names you associate with the village. One wonders what 
it was the glassworks’ musickers played? Being Germans 
they could not have neglected Bach or Handel, Papa Haydn 
or Beethoven. Were they interested, too, in that young ro- 
mantic coming so rapidly to the fore, Carl Maria von 
Weber? Did the Getzinger orchestra play the overture to 
Der Freischutz in the assembly hall of the academy or in 
the church? And did the ship builders and oystermen, the 
cordwood dealers and farmers, the trappers and deep sea 
sailors savour classical music, which with folk songs, was 
all that the glassworkers would deign to play? Did Port 
Elizabeth like “Ein Feste Burg,’ or the great largo, or 
“The Seasons” or the Leonore No. 3? Whatever they played 
and sang, the Getzinger orchestra played and sang with a 
will, whether symphony or volkslied. Without music no Ger- 
man community can be happy. The Christmas cantata still 
absorbs the congregation of the Evangelical Church at — 
Clarksboro for weeks before Weihnachtsfest. 

Did midsummer’s harvest festival recall Johannisfeuer? 
Was June’s midnight of full moon on Maurice River and 
its tributaries what it was on the Perkiomen in Pennsyl- 
vania? There were folksongs in the pines, and in the 
marshes, many of them, about what was privileged on 
Johannisnacht, midsummer madness, midsummer license, 
midsummer orgies. Or was music a soother of all primitive- 
ness, so that the festival of high harvest passed off as quietly 
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as the strawberry festival of a Sunday school today? The 
lights by which the orchestra plays the Pastoral Symphony 
are pine knots flaring up from great cages of iron mounted 
on high poles. The great bowls of open iron work have seen 
service from time out of mind. They are those that have 
been used for beacons, the very ones that have often guided 
in safely the homecoming boats. 

Let us conjure up the scene as the gathering is ready for 
dispersal. Beyond the space illuminated by eight such open 
holders of pine knots, there are the lanterns of the stages, 
the covered wagons, the riding chairs, the gigs, the sulkies, 
the dearborns and the pleasure carriages. One after another 
they are lighted for the journey home along the twisting 
roads so narrow and sandy and forest-crowded. 

The wind holds to the south southwest. Its low susurrus 
in the pines is heard once wagon or gig is free of the crowd 
about the church. The reeds in their myriads are whispering 
dryly. There is more tang of the sea on the wind as the 
night deepens. The voice of the south-southwest grows 
louder in the pines now the distracting sounds of the day are 
stilled. It all but drowns the cricket song. The tired folks 
nap as their horses plod through the sand, over which the 
wheels slip noiselessly. Little lights innumerable flash and 
disappear, glow for an instant and are gone, balloon up and 
sink, spark and die out, fireflies gay in this heyday that 
presages hymeneal rites to come. Where old willows lean 
over the waterways their half hollowed hearts glow with 
phosphorescent wood. Will-of-the-wisps flicker over the 
swamps and swales. 

All the way home the dispersing folks have the accom- 
paniment of the wind in the pines, soothing, freeing, restful. 
All the way home the south-southwest laves them, a night 
wind infinitely refreshing and sweet with blended scent of 
pines and sea. A large content fills the heart of the home- 
come folks. Horses are bedded down for the night to chant- 
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ing of motives from the symphony so recently heard. The © 
dogs unchained from kennel on their master’s return are 
whistled in to snatches of it. Child after child falls asleep 
humming this or that loved phrase. The wind holds south- 
southwest the night through. The leagues on leagues of 
pines are harps to its fingering. The Jento it plays lessens at 
cockcrow and dies away with the dawn. 





Common Counters 


[for HENRY C. BECK] 





HE day before the day before Christmas in nineteen 
thirty-eight was raw and grey, foreboding snow. We 
were seaward bound, midway to Tom’s River, by eleven 
o’clock in the morning. Things had not gone particularly 
well with us on this expedition. We had been granted the 
privilege of examining the account books of both forge and 
glass house at Batsto, miraculously preserved for a half cen- 
tury and more after all manufacturing had shut down at the 
little town by the Mullica River. It would have been a win- 
ter’s work to make head or tail of those books. We could 
not find a man in Juliustown we were hunting. We were 
bound to be further disappointed when we reached Tom’s 
River. We had been told that the Ocean House there, 
founded in 1787, had been famous for its food since the 
youth of nonagenarians still hale and hearty. So it may be, 
but its dining room was “closed for repairs” when we ar- 
rived hungry at the noon hour. We had heard of another eat- 
ing place with a reputation near Williamstown. It was two 
when we reached it, and it turned out to be just another road 
house. The steaks were so-so, everything else poor. 

As we ran back to Mt. Holly my charioteer said to me: 
“Well, we.didn’t get much today.” I acquiesced. Now, how- 
ever, on Christmas Day, as I look back on the expedition, I 
find I got a good deal. What we got were little things, com- 
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mon counters, but in retrospect they rolled up to a signifi- — 
cance as great as that of Mt. Holly or the Forked River © 
Mountains or Apple Pie Hill on the flat landscape of South ~ 
Jersey. There was the robin on the post by the roadside 
just above Rattlesnake Ace’s. There was the Blue Comet 
pulling up at a station on the Jersey Central Railroad, its 
cars a duller blue than of old and its engine just a black one 
‘nstead of the brilliant creature we had seen pounding past 
the Woodmansie that was once a station stop. 

There were apple orchards, a mist of deep purple twigs 
under the overcast heavens, peach orchards a little redder, 
red heaths above white sand that looked like thin piles of 
snow by the highway sides, cranberry bogs a dull red and 
Felds of cultivated huckleberries bright red on their upper 
branches, miles on miles of low oaks still clothed with brown 
leaves, and miles on miles on miles of pitch pine forest. We 
were often in sight of water, the Rancocas, this branch and 
that, Taunton Lakes, Medford Lakes, ponds for flooding 
cranberry bogs, the headwaters of Wading River, wild 
country, with no houses passed for a stretch of three miles, 
or four, or five. 

There were deserted stretches of abandoned farm coun- 
try along the back road to Waterford, clapboard houses of 
fifty years ago falling to ruin in wide fields grown up to 
uncut red-top. We passed a forge site with its great house 
at Atsion, the site of the glass houses of Lebanon and New 
Brooklyn, at the latter of which was found a mould of 
diamond pattern from which beautiful glass is still being 
moulded at South Vineland. We passed piney’s cabins in 
isolated clearings of a few acres and pine-environed, truck- — 
ers’ farms where had been raised broad acres of tomatoes, 
of peppers, of sweet potatoes, of sweet corn, of cabbages, 
of raspberries. 

Before we reached Mt. Holly in the early morning we 
had stopped to photograph a most picturesque group of 
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farm buildings, a long barn of sagging roof and old red 
paint, with its many attendant offices of corncrib and hen 
house and stables, and its many chimneyed house of clap- 
boards painted a weather grey, a group of buildings and 
dooryard trees made notable by a white pine that straggled 
jappily into a wide and seemingly wind-blown tip inky black 
under the low greys of the sky. 

Sunken roads have always delighted me, but never had I 
chanced on one in the States so deep cut as that which runs 
from Juliustown out towards Camp Dix. There were quar- 
ter miles of this road so hollowed out by traffic and wild 
water down the years that both its sides rose as high as the 
top of the car. Remote and houseless as this road now was 
it ran by roads back into the pines and by semi-clearings 
that showed that houses not a few had once been by its side. 
There were red leaves on low heaths on its banks, patches 
of arbutus here and there, laurel bushes and smilax tangles, 
moss that would have been soft carpeting under Christmas 
trees. An old and decrepit sentry in the driveway to the 
military barracks looked incredibly feeble and lonely as he 
dragged leaden feet to and fro across the forbidden en- 
trance. He could summon no more than a small voice to tell 
us that Camden lay to the right and Wrightstown to the 
left. 

South Jersey is vacationland even in “The Pines.” By the 
lakes there it is proper now to build low log houses, far 
more in place and more sightly than the loosely thrown to- 
gether bungalows that were the first shelters here for men 
escaping from the city. So prevalent is this form of inland 
Jersey architecture that carpenters advertise themselves as 
“log cabin builders” on signs before their homes. Most of 
the log houses were of pitch pine but I noted a few of white 
cedar logs and one of oak. 

As we passed through the flats of Tabernacle I realized 
that it was here about that Herbert Halpert had found old 
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of John Brainerd preaching here to the natives whose 
blood still is preserved in certain piney families. There were 
hens far afield from the little clapboard houses, driven to 
foraging to keep body and soul together. The sand is kindly, 
what of the countryside was cleared is unfrozen and scratch- 
able for the biddies, and there were fence-rows everywhere 
by which they could shelter from the wind. 

There was only enough wind astir to make the pines hum 
gently. You could not smell the salt, for the weathervanes 
pointed west, but the air had that timbre that indicated the 
nearness of the sea. There was insistent to me a realization 
that westward of us whence the wind came the great river 
was joining that estuary of the sea we call Delaware Bay. 
Just as insistent was the sense of the sea beating on sandy 
beaches not far away to east and south. I could not be quite 
sure at times that I did not hear the waves rolling in recur- 
rently again and again. It maybe was only the blood in my 
veins, but whatever it was made me keenly aware I was 
between the sea and the great river. There was a sense of 
shaken land and water beating and flowing, of tides ebbing 
and flooding and pines moving, branch and root, under the 
pull of the wind. The quiet and softly colored countryside 
was curiously unstable as the snow began to sift down. For 
all the solid certainties of cordwood cutting and turkey 
farming and log cabin building the landscape resolved itself 
into unreality, became but a mirage of the Jersey of bright 
days I had known reaching back into the long ago. | 

All was reality once more when we were again in Mt. 
Holly, by a fire of logs in an antique shop across from John 
Woolman’s house. It had been but a typical winter’s day in 
the country between the Delaware and the sea. We bought 
in this shop an old painting in oil of a three masted ship, 
square-rigged with all sails set, that had adorned the wall of 
an old house in Bridgeton, a century old painting that kept 
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its original alive. The ship and the sea showed wind and 
wave motion, full-bellied sails and a bone at the bow. The 
Stars and Stripes were snapping proudly. The deep laden 
ship was running home. What better symbol could there be 
of that heyday of South Jersey, the eighteen-thirties, when 
this was a country of shipyards and of commerce both coast- 
wise and with the Antipodes? 

A common counter, of course, this ship, as were so many 
other of the manifestations we had come upon of Jersey- 
ness in Jersey. One and all taken together they composed 
into the picture the state has presented to me all my life. 
There was a sublimation of the whole when these several 
parts were put as one before the mind’s eye. Then it was I 
realized that common counters may ring like gold. 


Charcoal Burners 


[for HELEN MACRUM] 





HERE are those who say to me: “There is nothing 
romantic about Jersey.” Nothing romantic, when 
there is the sea on Jersey’s shores, and ships on the great 
estuary of Delaware Bay west of Jersey, and on the mile 
wide Delaware River above Delaware Bay! Nothing roman- 
tic, where there are lighthouses, and gloomy swamps of 
white cedar, and white egrets under grey skies! Nothing 
romantic, where there are dream-laden and adventuring 
men that go down to the sea from Forked River and Wad- 
ing River, Manahawkin Bay and Great Egg Harbor Bay, to 
the earth-girdling sea through which there are pathways to 
the Indies, to the diamond mines of South Africa, to New 
Guinea and the Fortunate Isles! Nothing romantic, when 
the mere clatter of horse hoofs on the ferry slip in Camden 
is challenging as a trumpet call out of the dark, bringing 
before me as it does the high wagons, charcoal laden, that : 
in the days of my youth carried their treasure from the pine 
barrens to the forges of Philadelphia! 

Where charcoal is burned there is romance. From child- 
hood they have fascinated me, those gipsy-hearted men and 
women we saw down Tuckerton way as we ran by train 
across Middle Jersey en route for Beach Haven or Barne- 
gat. One sprung of the stock of charcoal burners, who 
sailed a catboat on Manahawkin Bay, interlarded his rough 
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words with tags from the Border ballads, and told me of 
whole old sets of verses in the memory of his people in the 
pines. It was after nightfall their avocations stirred me most 
deeply. Once, when storm held us on the pier at Barnegat 
City, it was dusk when we reached the railroad landing west 
of Seaside Park. It was black night before we were out of 
the pines. Low glows of fire about the great mounds of 
wood, earth-covered, that we could see but dimly, told us of 
supper out-of-doors in the dark, a height of fascination for 
any child. 

The very name charcoal thrilled me in my young years. It 
was a word of words, like driftwood and candlelight, bee- 
gum and tundra. The word charcoal took me to old times 
and to places remote, sweet-scented and haunted. I remem- 
bered stories out of folklore, Danish or German, in which 
false-hearted smiths plied their trade late into the night. 
I remembered their making shackles for unfortunate travel- 
lers taken prisoner by robber barons and waiting only these 
chains to be thrown into dungeons in keeps out of the world 
and all but out of time. The charcoal burners recalled to me 
the kindly Irishman whose hammer made such music in the 
smithy in the old barn on Tank Lot. I had frequented that 
shop, witnessing there the sparks flying out ‘‘in scarlet 
showers” of that first set of verses I had to learn by heart 
in school, “Tubal Cain” of happy memory. It was because 
of these charcoal burners that Borrow’s heaths and their 
wandering tinkers were not strange to me when I met them 
in reading, and that The Adder of Lascelles Abercrombie 
came so close home. 

I remember fire breaking out of the side of one of these 
piles of wood being burned into charcoal. We were in a 
shunted car at some intersection, where we had to wait for 
a train to which our car had to be attached. I remember the 
charcoal burners in the woods nearby rushing hurriedly to 
fill it in with heavy sods from a pile at hand, kept there, I 
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suppose, for just this purpose. Such men as these were, I take 
it, burners employed by the more settled merchants in char- 
coal. Our men of Whiting’s, or wherever it was, were, I 
suppose, confirmed backwoodsmen, fellows always on the 
loose, with families as gipsy-hearted as themselves. Always, 
as I came across them, I used to wonder about the detail 
of their lives, what wild game they came by. Deer, a bear 
now and then, besides the raccoons and opossums, the rab- 
bits and squirrels, the black duck and snappers, the pickerel 
and eels, must have been their varying fare. 

It was not until comparatively recent years I had any 
talk with the dealers in charcoal. At Clementon I met men 
of a family that was now in the fifth generation of charcoal 
burners. The patriarch of the family had died, well above 
eighty, and his son of sixty was the proprietor of the busi- 
ness. This last named man’s grandfather had been a dealer 
‘1 charcoal and two sons were helping him in the business 
now. Those sons’ sons were versed in its ways. They will 
be in the business if there is such a business when they grow 
up. Though charcoal is not used to the extent it was in many 
sorts of manufacturing its use is widening in other direc- 
tions. Since laying hens have come to be kept about entirely 
indoors, a larger proportion of charcoal in their feed has 
come to be required. 

The kilns in which the charcoal from the “pits” in the 
woods was reburned were being taken down on the day of 
our visit, to be removed from the premises of the father, 
“recently deceased,” to those of the son now the head of 
the business. The grinding mill, run by water power, in 
which the charcoal had been ground or crushed into grades 
ranging from dust to inch square pieces, stood locked and 
‘dle. Between father and son we were told of the whole 
process of charcoal burning, from the felling of the trees to 
the marketing of the finished product. That finished product 
had once been sent to Philadelphia, to the Mint say, where 
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it had been used in the most careful refining of the metals 
turned eventually into coin. In his youth the older charcoal 
burner had driven a team of mules in the delivery of the 
charcoal, and, later, a team of horses. The last pair of 
horses he had he had kept for the love of them long after 
he could use them. It was necessary now to make all his 
deliveries by truck, they were so much quicker that way. 

I well remember such old charcoal wagons as he described 
to us, wagons higher and narrower than a hayrack. They 
were very like Conestoga wagons, but with nearly perpen- 
dicular sides and front and back. These I recall not only on 
the ferries from Camden but on Germantown Road. As I 
met them here at home they were drawn by four horses 
each and generally in “‘fleets’’ of three, but whether from 
upstate or down Jersey I cannot say. Those that our in- 
formant had driven were without tops. He showed us the 
high shed that had been built way back along to house them. 

Willow was the choice wood for charcoal in the old days. 
Now they were cutting oak and gum and pine growing up 
on once cleared land. In the old days they had to go down 
country to “The Pines” for much of the cordwood they had 
used. Now they could get all they needed, because of the 
reverting of the farms to wilderness, close to Clementon, 
some of it within four miles. The “‘pit’” he favored was the 
“six cord pit.” It was not a real pit but a circular pile of 
wood twelve feet in diameter and eight feet high. Sometimes 
it was placed in a slight depression of the ground, but when 
a “pit” was first burned its pile of wood usually rested on 
the surface of the ground. The cordwood was stacked up 
level to a height of about six feet and then the pile was 
sloped up towards a stake eight feet high so that the sur- 
face of the turfed in mound would incline upward and in- 
ward. After the cordwood had been piled small branches 
were so arranged against it and upon it that the turfs would 
not slip into the interstices between its pieces. 
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After the “pit” had been well turfed, it was fired from 
the top down into the hole left by the pulling out of the 
centre pole. Several baskets of kindling were necessary to 
start it burning. The kindling was lighted just below the 
surface of the mound, and, as it burned and dropped down, 
more and more kindling was put in until the whole centre of 
the pile was a glowing core. The hole at the top was then 
covered over so that there remained an opening no larger 
than sufficed for a gentle draught. It took from four to six 
days to burn the “pit.” It was reduced in the burning from 
its original height of eight feet to no more than three feet. 

After this burning in the woods the charcoal was hauled 
to Clementon. Here it was reburned in kilns very much like 
potters’ kilns. They were of brick, about eight feet high, 
and about eight feet across on the eround. They rounded in 
as they rose, beehive fashion, to a flat top about two feet 
‘1 diameter. The old charcoal burner had built them, along 
with his dad, when he was young. After the reburning the 
charcoal went into the mill close by, to be ground or broken, 
as need was. 

The charcoal burner had men working for him in the 
woods who had worked for his father before him. The 
grandson waxed eloquent about these men. Of one of them 
he said: ‘‘He’s a real gipsy, not by blood, of course, but by 
nature. He likes to live out-of-doors in a tent or a shack. 
He would not farm for a farm. He is loyal, but if you asked 
him to turn from cutting and burning to hoeing and har- 
vesting, you couldn’t get him to work for you. He must be 
in the open. Put an axe in his hand and set him to work in 
a wood lot and he’s happy.” It has not been my luck to meet 
this oldster, or others that work for this charcoal burner. 
I have met his like, though, among ‘‘pineys,”’ as the farmers 
on the brown soil call their neighbors in the pines to the 
eastward. These men of Brown’s Mills and Woodmansie 
worked, when they worked, in cranberry bogs and in cedar 
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swamps. They are sports back to what most Americans were 
once, backwoodsmen who must have elbow room to be 
happy, unfenced and trespassable areas over which to hunt, 
leisure to loaf and vegetate and invite their souls. 

It is a widely accepted fallacy that the countryman cares 
nothing for the country, or the woodsman for the woods. 
Yet there are many such men who care deeply for country 
and woods, men who could not be won from the one place 
or the other by any lure, or torn from it by any force short 
of compulsion. They are of many conditions of life, from 
farmers in a large way to gum gatherers in a little way. 
They are sensitive to their surroundings. The gipsy hearted 
axman may well be of such a sensitiveness. Why did he love 
a shack in the pines? Because in it, perhaps, there was al- 
ways the scent of the pines in his nostrils, the pull of the 
wind in the pines in his ears, the freedom of the pines in his 
heart. 

A man I met years ago on the road near Jobstown talked 
me a lyric on the feel of freshly upturned loam to bare feet 
as you followed the plough that furrowed it. The road edges 
along young woods that held their leaves in vivid wine-red 
well into November moved a Claytonian to superlative pro- 
fanity in his effort to express the joy of beauty he had in 
seeing them. A swamp of red maple softly fluffed with red 
bloom in April, and a thousand hylas lifting up their voices 
from it in shrill chorus may not strike to the heart a ‘“piney”’ 
you know. That does prevent it striking to the heart of 
another “piney” that I know. Because you know a drug 
clerk that is merely an acquisitive sensualist does not pre- 
vent another drug clerk from having been a Keats or an 
Ibsen. Beauty was all in all to the one, and the scent and 
glittering light and brown glooms of northern firs every- 
thing to the other. There is no reason why a great painter 
should not come from the charcoal burners neighboring Old 


Half Way or Ong’s Hat. 


Saddlebag Bottles? 


[for RHEA MANSFIELD KNITTLE] 





HE two bottles from Trenton are more or less of a 
poser. They are chestnut shaped, six inches high to 
their extraordinary necks, six inches wide and three inches 
through at the bottom. They slope in every way to this 
neck, which is for two inches the ordinary funnel shaped 
neck of many different sorts of bottles. Superimposed on 
this, and of one piece with it, is another funnel shaped 
protuberance for another two inches. This latter funnel is 
not the usual one of gradual narrowing, but a flat funnel 
for one inch and a straight tube for another inch. This de- 
vice makes pouring from the bottle less likely to be at- 
tended with disaster, and rather reenforces my second guess 
as to what they are, that they are bottles made to be carried 
in saddlebags. 

My first guess was that they were a sort of drug store 
display bottles, little fellows of the great jars of colored 
water that used to be found in all apothecary shops and that 
still linger in a few of them. The bottles are stout, of fairly 
heavy window glass. They have evidently been blown into 
a crude mould, the lines of the meeting place of whose two 
halves run all the way to the inch long tube at the top. The 
glass in one bottle is bubbly, the glass in the other bottle 
very bubbly. 

Other saddlebag bottles, authenticated by the knowledge 
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of the families in which they have come down as having 
been used in saddlebags, were taller, with longer necks, but 
of no heavier glass. It is likely, of course, that it was rum 
or brandy or whiskey that such bottles contained in the old 
days when they went on the road. Just how remote those 
old days were it is difficult to say. Country doctors and 
circuit riders rode horseback on their errands down to the 
closing years of last century, and the ministers, under those 
conditions, were almost as apt to carry the warming spirits 
to arm them against the vicissitudes of the roads as were 
the doctors. 

The bottles were doubtless once covered with wicker work 
of willow withes, as demijohns still are, to protect them 
from the knocks and jolting of the road. Uncovered glass 
would have to be of greater thickness than that of these 
bottles, or of others of their ilk that I have seen to hold 
their own against the other contents of the saddlebags. That 
so few such bottles have come down to us would seem to 
show that even with the protection given them most of the 
saddlebag bottles were broken in service. Outside of speci- 
mens in museums I have come upon saddlebag bottles no 
more than half a dozen times, once in a home and the other 
times in antique shops. 

Like the saddlebags they travelled in, the saddlebag bot- 
tles conjure up many phases of the picturesqueness of yes- 
terday. I wonder if my Aunt Ann, when she rode away ona 
pillion behind her husband, just after her marriage in 1840, 
from her home at Milford Mills, heard good West India 
rum clucking in saddlebag bottles within reach of her hand? 
I wonder did those who rode post or pony express fortify 
themselves with old rye in saddlebag bottles? The thought 
of them brings back a pageant of old years, cavalrymen 
crossing a ford, mules in a pack-train, the solitary horseman 
of W. P. R. James, a highwayman booted and spurred, a 
drover from the Jersey pines riding with drawn pistol to 
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protect the gold he is carrying home from the sale of his 
cattle in Philadelphia. They raise question after question, 
these chestnut shaped flasks of window glass, they stimulate 
the imagination, they set thoughts roving. 
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A Triumph of Seaman’s Art 


[I. M. CAPTAIN THOMAS BOND] 





T is long since the thoroughfare towns had contacts with 
the world’s ends. Once clipper ships were owned in 
Tom’s River and Waretown, Tuckerton, and Leed’s Point, 
Absecon and Somer’s Point, as well as the bayside towns of 
Port Elizabeth and Greenwich, Bridgeton and Salem. There 
were deep sea skippers in all these ports, and often their 
houses held treasure-trove brought from the West Indies 
and Buenos Ayres, from Ceylon and China, from Australia 
and Peru. From time to time the traveller in South Jersey 
picks up an item from a collection a century or more old, a 
courting mirror from Cold Spring, a ginger jar from Wad- 
ing River, a cup and saucer in tortoise shell from Pleasant- 
ville. 

Just where this trifle in tortoise shell comes from origi- 
nally one guess is as good as another. Caretta umbricata is 
found all around the tropics from Cuba to New Guinea. 
Perhaps some sailor on a trading ship from Manila picked 
up in Celebes a couple of great plates of the hawkbill’s 
carapace. There are thirteen of these plates on the sea tur- 
tle’s back in large specimens, each plate about eight inches 
long and twelve inches wide. 

It has taken two such plates from which to fashion this 
cup and saucer. The saucer is five inches in diameter and 
three-quarters of an inch deep. From its flat base, some 
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three and a half inches across, it rolls up and out in a most 
pleasing curve. It is of a pale and translucent yellow, with 
shadings of dark brown on edge and two spots of dark 
brown on the opposite rim. The cup is as shapely and dainty 
as the saucer. It is three and a half inches wide at the top, 
with a base only an inch and a quarter across. This narrow- 
ness of base allows the cup to be easily toppled over. It is 
two inches and a quarter high. It has the same pleasant con- 
cavity of curve as it swells up and out as has the side of the 
saucer. It is handled with a separate piece of shell, which is 
developed into a bird facing outward at the upper end of 
the handle. The body of the bird is of a piece with the 
handle and is riveted through the side of the cup. To either 
side of its body a wing, made of a separate piece of shell, 
is riveted through the side of the cup. These extended wings 
poise the bird in flight. It has the gentle semblance of a 
dove, rather than the forbidding head of a petrel or a 
phalarope, a shearwater or an albatross. As companion to 
this cup with its bird of peace came a Cup and saucer of 
Salopian ware with a bird of gentle bearing upon it, a study 
in grey and white on that soft paste of Caughley from 
Shropshire in Old England. Handle and cup of the bird- 
decorated tortoise shell are alike half and half dark-brown 
shell and half clouded yellow. 

When I first saw the cup and saucer in tortoise shell I 
thought they must be of cowhorn stained, for I did not then 
know that tortoise shell could be worked into such shapes. 
Careful examination, however, reveals their material to be 
tortoise shell, and reference to books and museum experts 
confirms that judgment. The cup and saucer are as perfect 
examples of seaman’s art as have come my way, of a work- 
manship rivalling that of any carving on water buffalo horn 
or whale’s tooth. 

One has seen, of course, and often, hair combs of tor- 
toise shell, and snuff-boxes of it now and then, and card 
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cases occasionally, and toy mandolins and violins of it at 
rare intervals, and just once in a lifetime a ditty-box inlaid 
with tortoise shell. As I fall into a brown study over the 
delicate cup and saucer as it rests on the desk before me, I 
am rapt away to the far seas of Malaya and to the slow 
progress of a square-rigged ship across the Indian Ocean 
and past Tristan da Cunha and into the mirk of the North 
Atlantic. The dunes of Absecon Island, the thoroughfare 
and salt marsh behind it, and the pineland still farther in- 
land dimming into the distance, must have been welcome 
indeed to the sea-tired eyes of the master of the homing 
ship. One wonders whether the Roman history he studied 
as a boy in school came back to mind as he got out the 
treasure in tortoise shell to show his folks. It is a far cry 
from Reed’s Bay in 1830 to Imperial Rome. There, in the 
City of the Seven Hills, tortoise shell was the veneer for 
furniture, very symbol of the regalities and splendors of the 
Orientalism that gave so rich color to Roman life. If such 
associations with tortoise shell were roused in his memory, 
surely he would never allow the cup to be put to the base 
uses of holding tea. It shows no signs of such service. The 
chances are it was given a place in the holy of holies in a 
corner cabinet, along with jade and ivories. He could have 
had no other treasure that brought more distinction to that 
clapboarded house weathered silver-grey behind the screen 
of dark cedars. 


A Dearth of Books 


[for ALTHEDA F. CLARK] 





OU can count those who have worthily sung the praises 
of South Jersey on the fingers of your two hands. 
They stand out among the thirty who have troubled to write 
about it. You will pick them out without difficulty as I name 
book after book. Whitman was, of course, the first of these. 
We have had our say on him. Dallas Lore Sharp is the first 
of native sons to have written notably of his countryside. 
To his birthplace I have made pilgrimage and of the Jersey 
tang of his writing I have spoken. The much writing of Dr. 
Charles Conrad Abbott about Bordentown and Trenton 
and the Upper Delaware takes us to the north of our baili- 
wick. He has visited shell heaps at Pleasantville and the 
aboriginal forest that once gave distinction to Holly Beach. 
Henry Van Dyke has done a memorable chapter on Wading 
River in ‘‘Between the Lupine and the Laurel” and Witmer 
Stone has hidden away beautiful descriptions of orchid bogs 
in his Plants of Southern New Jersey (1911). 

Dr. Stone’s introduction to this report is a veritable mine 
of information about the writings of the early naturalists 
on “The Pine Barrens.” In his Mammals of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey (1903), a book teeming with concrete in- 
formation, Samuel N. Rhoads records much that is inter- 
esting about his native state. The Vegetation of the New 
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its say about every phase of life found in the region. It is 
a most curious and valuable book. In innumerable papers, 
too, Dr. Harshberger has left us records of South Jersey, 
its coast fishermen, the cattle of Five Mile Beach, peat bogs 
and the like. Samuel Scoville, again in that out-of-door essay 
that has absorbed so much of the energy of the writers about 
South Jersey, has written admirably about the Rancocas 
country he knows so well. As in Whitman and Sharp there 
is “writing” in his writing. 

The story writers have not done much with our country- 
side below a line drawn from Burlington to Tom’s River. 
Just to the north of the territory that seems to me specifi- 
cally South Jersey there came into being a novel written 
sympathetically of the people of the Jersey bays and pines. 
This is Dallas Galbraith (1868) by Rebecca Harding 
Davis. The scene of many of its chapters is Manasquan. 
“To my friends at Manasquan, I inscribe this story,” she 
writes, ‘‘in which I have tried to outline their coast, and the 
curiously genuine, kindly human life upon it, in remem- 
brance of the hearty goodwill with which they have made 
my home among them pleasant for many years.”’ The dedi- 
cation is dated “Manasquan, July 26, 1868.’ She catches 
now and then the atmosphere of the coast: “Evening had 
come on before the last load was in: 4 gray, gusty evening, 
as we said,—the strange silence and melancholy which be- 
longed to this coast, as though the dead beneath the curdling 
breakers would not be forgotten, growing deeper as night 
approached.” The village is well described and a mellow 
sunset of October over the marshes, red-shirted men load- 
ing a little schooner with wood, and a forest of the tal] pines 
now no more. Her son, Richard Harding Davis, made his 
boy’s story of ‘“‘Midsummer Pirates” out of his and his 
brother Charles Belmont Davis's experiences here. Charles, 
in his Adventures and Letters of Richard Harding Davis 
(1917), has perhaps the truest picture of the place to be 
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found in the writing of this family with ink in its blood. 
Here Robert Louis Stevenson was for a while in May of 
1888, dating a few letters from Manasquan. It was impos- 
sible, it would seem, for writers of Victorian times to have 
deep joy in thoroughfares and “beaches,” salt marsh and 
“The Pines.” 

Hopkinson Smith is not inspired in his Tides of Barnegat 
(1915). J. H. Sooy in his Episodes of a Quaint Country- 
side (1915), which has to do with a neighborhood between 
thoroughfare and pines to the south of Atlantic City, 
proves that he knows his countryside. There are descriptions 
worth while and a wandering accordion player and his bear 
that add two characters to the portrait gallery of American 
Fetion. Good as Cotty is, his bear is better. That clever 
creature knows how to trim ship when his master’s catboat 
comes about. He is a dabster, too, at clamming and berry- 
ing, raking up the clams with all fours and ladling in the 
berries with paws as big as the rakes that have since his 
time come into vogue in berrying. A. P. Richardson takes us 
up Tom’s River way in Barnegat Days. There is a good 
deal of yesterday here, and of quaint “‘characters” of the 
neighborhood. They have put up a tablet at Pleasant Mills 
on the Mullica River in memory of “Kate Aylesford,” the 
heroine of Charles J. Peterson’s novel. There is something 
of the neighborhood in the book, but not much else to 
treasure. 

Henry C. Beck has followed in the path trodden by 
Charles S. Boyer in Early Forges and Furnaces in New 
Jersey (1931). Forgotten Towns of Southern New Jersey 
(1936) is the first of three books in which he takes us in 
good company through more than half of the State. The 
two others are More Forgotten Towns of Southern New 
Jersey and Fare to Midland. 

The oldest books in which South Jersey is presented have 
lost little of their claim down the years. Gabriel Thomas 
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gives us arresting data about “wild vermin,” opossums and 
flying squirrels, peach brandy and hogs that run wild in the 
woods in his Historical and Geographical Account of the 
Province and Country of Pennsilvania; and of West-New- 
Jersey in America (1690). If all the passages of South 
Jersey could be gathered together in one book from Travels 
into North America (1782) of Peter Kalm, that book 
would be the one with most of the state in it. I have written 
of it more particularly below. 4 Gazetteer of the State of 
New Jersey (1834), by Thomas F. Gordon, is full of pre- 
cise information about long ago. From a hundred towns 
and villages we learn such details as these about Tuckerton: 
“contains between 30 and 40 dwellings, 4 taverns, 5 stores, 
2 Methodist churches, a Quaker meeting house. It lies upon 
a navigable stream, called Shord’s Mill Branch, 6 miles 
from the bay, whence wood scows and flats ascend to the 
town. There is a large business done here in timber and 
cord-wood; and salt is, or was, manufactured in the vicinity. 
The town is frequented during the summer season by many 
persons for the benefits of sea bathing, etc. A stage plies 
regularly between it and Philadelphia.” From Gordon we 
learn that Burlington County had ‘‘29 coaches and chariots, 
6 phaetons and chaises, 8 four horse and Ig two horse 
Stages, 392 dearborns, 977 covered wagons, 206 chairs and 
curricles.”” There is no end of quaint and curious informa- 
tion to be gleaned from its pages. 

fTistorical Collections of the State of New Jersey 
(1852) by John W. Barber and Henry Howe is, too, a com- 
panionable book. It tells us about witches and a hermit at 
Burlington; privateering in the Revolution on Little Egg 
Harbor River; the Greenwich Tea Party, rival to Boston’s 
more famous one; The Gloucester Fox-Hunting Club; The 
Massacre at Hancock’s Bridge; dry sumach leaves; marl; 
whipping posts; and negro slaves. The History of the Col- 
ony of Nova Caesaria (1765) by Samuel Smith has had 
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much made of it. It is a valuable source book; but, despite 
a picturesque incident or a shrewd phrase here and there 
itis on the whole dull reading. A book that has an unprom- 
ising aspect is Geology of the County of Cape May (1857). 
It is, however, one of the most interesting of all the Jersey 
books. The work of George H. Cooke, he has included “a 
catalogue of the birds and of the larger wild animals” by 
Thomas Beesley; a catalogue of the fishes found near Bees- 
ley’s Point by Spencer Fullerton Baird; a catalogue of plants 
by Samuel Ashmead; and last and most important ‘“A Sketch 
of the Early History of Cape May” by Dr. Maurice Bees- 
ley. Dr. Beesley quotes copiously from manuscripts of the 
Leamings and from Jacob Spicer’s Diary. The illustrations 
of typical bits of South Jersey, of dunes and savannas and 
cedar swamps, and their cross sections, are very informa- 
tive. Everywhere there is the detail that delights and the 
personal touch without which no writing can come home to 
the reader. 

A little book with valuable nuggets of fact in it is dn His- 
torical Account of the First Settlement of Salem (1839) 
by Colonel Robert G. Johnson. A larger book, double col- 
umed, is Reminiscences of Old Gloucester by Isaac Mickle, 
“attorney at law.” It is typical work of the local antiquary. 
Judge Elmer’s History of the Early Settlement and Prog- 
ress of Cumberland County (1869) is a leisurely book that 
tells us much of old roads and tide banks, bog iron and blast 
furnaces, glass factories and churches as well as of people 
concerned in the early settlement and later development of 
Bridgeton and Maurice River, Millville and Vineland. 

History and Genealogy of Fenwick’s Colony (1876) re- 
veals Thomas Shourd as the local antiquarian at his best. 
Genealogical detail naturally predominates but it cannot 
altogether crowd out records of remarkable personalities 
among the men and women of old years, such as Josiah 
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the negro teacher who went out to Liberia. Joseph S. Sick- 
ler has carried further our information about the neighbor- 
hood in The Old Houses of Salem County (1934). Lewis 
Townsend Stevens has done a serviceable History of Cape 
May County (1897), with a memorable passage on the 
old forest of Five Mile Beach. 

The ornithologists could not, of course, pass Jersey by. 
Audubon writes of Great Egg Harbor in his Ornithological 
Biography, and Wilson bases many passages in his Ameri- 
can Ornithology on observations made at Cape May and to 
northward of it. “Egg Harbour’ comes in like a refrain 
when he has to write of tern, or duck, or brant. We have 
Dr. Stone’s Birds of New Jersey (1909). His Bird Studies 
at Old Cape May is not only the best bird book that ever 
came out of New Jersey, but the best bird book the States 
have produced. At Cape May he lived of summers for many 
years, there he visited at all the other seasons, there the 
bird sanctuary at the Point is named for him. Cape May he 
loved as Gilbert White loved his corner of old Hampshire. 
The book Witmer Stone made out of his observations in and 
about Cape May is a scientific treatise of first importance, 
leavened by a pleasantness of personality and a revelation 
of the innate goodness of the man that makes it as mem- 
orable in literature as The Natural History of Selborne. 


Taylor Hams 


[for HENRY N. WOOLMAN] 


TT 


T is with humiliation I have to own I was not brought 
up to a knowledge of “Taylor Hams.” Nor did knowl- 
edge of them come to me with my better half, the grand- 
daughter of a Taylor out of the hinterlands of Trenton. It 
was not until Sculley Bradley, knowing that I was doing 
a Jersey book and believing no such book could be what it 
should be without “Taylor Hams” in it, enlightened me as 
to their place in domestic economy, and made me realize 
my deficiencies in familiarity with Jersey provender. Stow- 
ell’s Evergreen I knew from childhood, and Jersey limas, 
and Belleflower apples, and sheepshead, and Maurice River 
“coves,” but somehow I had never heard of ‘Taylor 
Hams.” 
It was as the dish for Sunday breakfast that “Taylor 
Ham” came to the knowledge of my mentor in this matter. _ 
He writes me: 


When I was a little boy and went to visit my grandfather Palmer 
in Trenton, I noticed that we always had Taylor’s Ham, with or 
without fried eggs, for breakfast on Sunday. I soon became aware 
of the fact that almost everybody who “amounted to anything” in 
that locality did likewise. This puzzled me, because in Philadelphia 
among my La Valette relatives the proper thing, of course, was salt 
mackerel, broiled or boiled, together with a kind of fried potatoes 
that nobody can make any more. Regarding the Ham, my grandfather 
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Palmer told me that it had been the custom .among his fathers and 
their fathers, time out of mind, to serve it particularly on Sunday 
mornings. He was sure that it went back to at least the period of the 
Revolution, and he used to tell me how one John Taylor from near 
Crosswicks had used to supply it to the owner of a famous old tavern 
on one of the post roads leading out from Trenton, and that travelers 
from near and far used to look forward to eating this dish when they 
stopped off at this particular tavern. 

In my experience there was no uniformity in and about 
Philadelphia in the dish for breakfast on Sunday morning. 
In one home it would be stewed kidneys, in another kip- 
pered herring, in a third beefsteak and French fried pota- 
toes. It would seem, from my inquiries, that Mr. Bradley 
was right in his claim for the general use of this ham in 
Burlington and Mercer counties. It was as much the proper 
thing for the Sabbath breakfast there as brown bread is in 
“The White Mountains.” 

The name of the originator of this form of ham is not 
known. It may be that he, too, was a John Taylor, of iden- 
tical name with the John Taylor who first ground and 
bagged the ham for the market in 1856. This John Taylor 
of Colonial times was the great grandfather of the Trenton 
packer of pre-Civil War days. John Taylor the first was a 
fighting Quaker, a captain in the Continental Army. His 
grandfather, Samuel Taylor, was one of the early settlers 
along Crosswicks Creek. 

There are a score of ways of cooking Taylor Ham, or as 
it has been called since 1906, Taylor Pork Roll. There is 
so much lean to it that, if you would cook it in a pan, you 
must put in a little bacon fat. It is best of all broiled on a 
broiler as you would broil steak or chops and served with 
a poached egg on each side of it. Two slices, each with its 
superimposed egg, are enough for any one. It is a rich and 
tasty dish, and, since it has been ground, more easily diges- 
tible than most forms of ham. It has the flavour of smoked 
sausage. It is easy to prepare for the table. You put the 
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fourteen inch roll on a cutting board, slice off your half inch 
thick sections and put on the broiler. They shrink a little 
from their three and a half inch diameter as they cook. The 
fourteen inch roll of it weighs about five pounds and a half. 

It is a hearty food, just the thing for a winter breakfast 
with the thermometer below twenty, when you need what 
will sustain you and keep up the inward fires for a pro- 
tracted drive by automobile. Perhaps in that yesterday in 
which it was originated it was especially designed to enable 
Jersey folks to keep comfortable during the long sleigh 
rides to meeting and through the long sessions until the 
elders shook hands on the high bench to dismiss the gather- 
ings. 


The Survival of Backwoods’ Ways 


[I. M. JESSE Y. BURK] 





HEIRS was a family long settled in the hinterland of 
Quaker Bridge. Its men folk had a reputation far and 
wide as expert woodsmen. In former times they had been 
charcoal burners but now they made their living by cutting 
cordwood. They would take an order this winter or that for 
a hundred cedar posts and be none too particular they cut 
all of them from the considerable acreage they owned. A 
neighbor who once remonstrated with one of them for 
taking what he thought was an unreasonable number of six 
inch posts from a cedar swamp of his, deeply hurt his old 
schoolmate’s feelings. “I,” he said, “was a big boy in school 
when you was a little boy. Did I ever crowd you then? You 
know I didn’t. Do as you’ve been done by is the way of 
things. You hadn’t ought to speak to me as you have just 
done. You shouldn’t crowd him as never crowded you. 
What’s a few cedar posts between neighbors ?”’ 

This man was a dabster at felling trees. Many that he 
threw down had no more than three lengths of cordwood in 
them. Such trees would be, perhaps, six inches in diameter 
at the ground and eighteen to twenty feet tall. He would 
give the tree four cuts, maybe, with the ax, so that it would 
begin to bend over. Then he would gash it quickly with one 
blow or two as it leaned over. These last blows would not 
only nearly sever the tree four feet above the cut he made 
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in the butt, but would serve also to bring it farther towards 
the ground. He would step quickly out towards the top of 
the tree and gash it again four feet beyond the second cut. 
This last blow would bring the tree to the ground, the fall 
breaking off the tree at the second and third cuts, and, 
often, the butt from the stump. By one more blow he would 
cut off the third cordwood length from the top, and have 
three sticks ready to pile up in the four by four by eight 
pile. If the first cordwood length did not break clean from 
the stump, a cut more with the axe would roll it free. 

This particular family were an overbearing and surly lot, 
prone to quarrel among themselves as well as with their 
neighbors when they had wet their whistles with applejack. 
A son of the house, a boy of fifteen, came home one day to 
find his father cuffing his mother’s ears. He told his old man 
to stop that. The old man told his son to mind his own busi- 
ness. The son again cried out to the old man to stop the 
cuffing. The old man said: “T’Il cuff your ma, and then [’ll 
cuff you.” The son picked up a sixteen inch round of oak 
from the pile by the fireplace and threatened his father with 
‘t. The old man responded to the threat by cuffing his wife 
so soundly on the ear that he knocked her over. The son 
brought the stick down on his father’s head. The old man 
tottered, but he did not fall. He said: “Boy, you've hurt me. 
You hadn’t ought to done that.’ He shuffled along, repeat- 
ing again those same words: “Boy, you’ve hurt me. You 
hadn’t ought to done that.” He tottered out the back door, 
and sat down on the chopping block by the wood pile. “Boy, 
you've hurt me,” he said for the third time, ‘You hadn’t 
ought to done that,” and fell sideways from the chopping 
block flat on his back. His old wife rushed out to find him 
dead. A wise physician gave a certificate of “death from a 
fractured skull, caused by a fall.” 

That same chopping block figured in another altercation 
a few months later. The son who had protected his mother 
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came home chewing tobacco. His older brother desisted 
from his wood chopping to say: ‘What you got there?” 
Steve said: “None of your business.’? Whart growled out 
another: ‘‘What you got there?” Steve quailed a bit at the 
light in his brother’s eye. ‘Tobacco. I bought a plug at the 
store.”’ Whart held out his hand. “Gimme!” he said. “No, 
I want it all myself. I paid for it with my own money I got 
picking arbutus.”’ This declaration elicited nothing but an- 
other “Gimme!” Steve said: ‘So much,” marking off about 
a third of the nibbled plug with his forefinger. ‘“‘No,”’ said 
Whart, “I want all of it.” Steve laid his finger lengthways 
along the plug to indicate that Whart might have half of 
what was left of it after his nibbling off of the end, a third, 
say, of the plug as it was bought. Whart said: ‘No, I must 
have all of it. Tobacco’s not good for a young feller like 
you.’’ Steve was defiant. “No,” he repeated again. “Half of 
what’s there,” still holding the finger across the plug. “All 
right,” said Whart. Down came his axe, cutting off Steve’s 
forefinger between the first and second joints, and the plug 
neatly in two. 

Though the old man had succumbed so quickly to the oak 
stick in his son’s hand, the boys were a tough lot. Steve’s 
finger healed quickly, and he did not bear too large a grudge 
against Whart for cutting it off. Jed, the oldest son, put off 
troubling about a pain he had in his lower right abdomen 
because he was gathering laurel and winterberry and mistle- 
toe to sell for Christmas. Finally he could bear the pain no 
longer and had his wife drive him in the ramshackle old 
Ford all the way to Atlantic City, to a doctor he knew from 
acting as his guide in pickerel fishing. The doctor, after the 
briefest examination, told him to go straight to the hospital 
and he would come down and take his appendix out. Jed 
was afraid of hospitals, but he was more afraid he would 
die of the pain in his side. The doctor was there “right 
after” him, as Jed put it. They put him on a table and that 
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was the last he knew. When he came to they told him his 
appendix had burst and rotted off and that eighteen inches 
of his intestines had been so badly affected that length had 
to be cut out. 

“They kept me there three weeks,” said Jed, in speaking 
of his experience afterwards. “Birdsall was a pretty good 
doctor, I guess. I don’t know exactly what he did to me, 
how much of me he took out, but I do know terrapin doesn’t 
rest so comfortable on my stomach as it used to, that’s 
redlegs, of course, and not the real diamond backs we used 
to get in the salt marsh down Delaware Bay. I don’t savour 
greasy things, either, as I used to, pork and ’possum and 
such like. I haven’t the wind either I had before. I’m not 
good for more than an eight-hour day getting up cordwood 
any more. Twelve hour spans was what I was used to before 
my guts went back on me.” 





Peter Kalm’s Raccoon 


[for WILLIAM H. DU BARRY] 





HERE are still Swedish names above shop-windows 
in Swedesboro. There are still touches of Swedish 
ways of building in carriage sheds and other farm offices in 
the country round about Swedesboro. There is little, though, 
in the town itself that, could he return from beyond the 
grave, would remind Peter Kalm (1715-1779) of the Rac- 
coon he knew so well. The countryside is more cleared than 
when he lived here in the mid-eighteenth century, and 
courted the Widow Sandin, whom he eventually married 
and took back, with her two children, to his native Finland. 
There is much, though, that he would recognize in the 
farm country and bay shore nearby. Many of the dykes 
along the tide creeks are down, but there are still dyked 
meadows round about; and swamps of red maple and holly, 
shadbush and wild plum; and tillage of sandy loam; and sec- 
ond growth of oak with underbrush of the laurel that 
Linnaeus named after him, kalmia latifolia; and sandy 
roads finding their tortuous ways back into the scrub coun- 
try; and the mud flats along the Delaware when the tide is 
out. There are still lanes lined with red cedars, and stands 
of white cedar along the cripples. 

There are still cattle that eke out their winter meals with 
browse; maize fields and potato fields, peach orchards and 
apple orchards; the mussels beloved of muskrats in the 
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creeks; lupine and the hepaticas the Swedes called bla- 
blomster. Peter Kalm loved blue as Robert Frost loves it. 
Hepaticas are “‘the noble liverwort;’”? the lupine makes “a 
fne shew;” and the blue-bird is ‘‘a very pretty little bird 
ofa fine blue color.... No bird in Sweden has so shining 
and deep a blue color as this.” The hazel hen, or heath hen, 
is gone from “The Plains”; trained beavers that catch fish 
for their masters are far to seek; carts with wheels that are 
cross sections of liquidambar logs have passed these many 
years; log houses and persimmon beer are great rarities; 
and worm fences to be found only here and there, generally 
in the most remote sections. 

Joiners even today are fondest, though, of the woods 
joiners preferred in 1748-1751, black walnut, wild cherry, 
and curly maple. Fireflies remain a wonder of the dusk and 
black night; hylas are as difficult to see at their knee-deeping 
as when the curious Swede watched for them so narrowly; 
and fox grapes are made into wine as of old, though perhaps 
not so often trod out in a vat by barefooted men after the 
Biblical fashion. Haystacks, especially on the marshes, con- 
tinue to be made “after the Swedish manner... in the shape 
of a thick and short cone, without any cover;” and oysters 
have not changed their habit of being best in those months 
with an “‘r” in them, the months from September to April. 

Curiously, Kalm chooses to make more of the mosquitoes 
of Philadelphia than of Raccoon. It may be that by the time 
he came to live at Raccoon he was inured to their bites. At 
Philadelphia, he writes, “My face was so disfigured by lit- 
tle red spots and blisters, that I was almost ashamed to 
shew myself.’’ He does pick out “the river Morris in New 
Jersey” as a place where the mosquitoes are at their worst. 
Old Swedes declared that ‘those which troubled us this 
autumn [1748] in Philadelphia were of a more venomous 
kind than they commonly used to be.” All that Kalm has to 
say of them in Raccoon is to mention that they have con- 
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sideration in “the preceding volume’”’ and to dismiss them as 
‘‘a kind of disagreeable knats.’’ Now he finds more interest- 
ing others of the insect kind: seventeen-year locusts, cater- 
pillars, cut worms, moths, fleas, crickets, bedbugs and cock- 
roaches. Bedsteads made of sassafras wood are referred 
to as disagreeable to bugs, and bats are absolved of the 
crime of bringing bugs into houses. 

That moot question as to whether a mosquito ever bites 
a Jerseyman Kalm does not go into. It is a question not 
settled yet. The last bit of evidence on the subject that has 
come my way is from my friend of Clayton. He tells me 
that in the summer of 1935 he went scatheless. One night 
there were so many mosquitoes in his room he had to get up 
and switch on the light and go after them with a swacker. 
Not one had touched him, but he could not sleep for their 
humming. 

Whether, as Kalm chronicles, bears coming out of their 
winter hibernation are sharp set for the roots of skunk 
cabbage I do not know, or whether the few that may linger 
on in the wild places in the barrens go into winter quarters 
at all. Kalm tells us the Swedes called the skunk cabbage 
byorn-retter, or bears’ root, because of the bears’ avidity 
for it. 

Nor can I answer the questions that so much concerned 
him as to whether the winters of the mid-eighteenth century 
are milder or more severe than those of former times. He 
interviewed old Swedes who had been resident about Rac- 
coon before 1700, but with no conclusive results. The Dela- 
ware was frozen over while he was in Jersey, and people 
drove sleighs across to Philadelphia on the ice. Some old 
men, his countrymen, thought there was not so much water 
in South Jersey as there was on its first colonization. Others 
thought. there was as much. There is still plenty of water 
there, in inland lakes, and swamps and in slow moving 
creeks whose content is seldom tide water from the bay. 
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A sound naturalist, as you would expect a friend of 
Linnaeus and a professor of economy in the University of 
Abo in Swedish Finland to be, you can depend on his obser- 
vations. Once in a while he will include a typical traveller’s 
tale, as that told him by “Mr. John Bartram” about bears: 
“When a bear catches a cow, he kills her in the following 
manner: he bites a hole into the hide, and blows with all 
his power into it, till the animal swells excessively and dies; 
for the air expands greatly between the flesh and the hide.”’ 

It is colonial America, of course, America under ‘British 
protection,” that Peter Kalm writes about. He is interesting 
about all the neighborhoods he visits, whether the cities of 
Philadelphia and New York, or the country of the Five 
Nations, or the wilds of Canada. It is only his South Jersey 
with which we are concerned here, South Jersey as it was as 
his compatriot Swedes found it and gave color to its every- 
day life. It is fifty years, at any rate, since I first heard of 
his Travels into North America (1770). It was I think in 
the out-of-door essays of Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott I first 
saw Kalm quoted. It was his description of the Germantown 
of my birth that I first read when I came on his three vol- 
umes in our university library, however, and not of the Jer- 
sey about Raccoon, as Swedesboro was called when Kalm 
lived there. 

Reading between the lines in Kalm we learn there were 
few people of position save government officials and clergy 
among the Swedes and Finns and Lapps who settled on the 
lower Delaware. He harps on the slovenly and wasteful 
farming, the poor houses and the lack of barns for winter- 
ing stock. He turns with relief from accounts of humans 
and their open acres to accounts of birds and beasts, flowers 
and trees, and the wild places in which he finds these exhibits 
of that large part of nature he includes in rural economy. 
It was so cold in the house in which he lived in Swedesboro 
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that he could not “write two lines before the ink would 
freeze in my pen.” 
He goes on to tell us that 


the houses which the Swedes built when they first settled here were 
very bad. The whole house consisted of one little room, the door 
of which was so low, that one was obliged to stoop in order to get in. 
As they had brought no glass with them, they were obliged to be 
content with little holes, before which a movable board was fastened. 
They found no moss, or at least none which could have been service- 
_able in stopping up holes or cracks in the walls. They were therefore 
forced to close them, both without and within, with clay. The 
chimnies were made in a corner, either of grey sand, or stone, or... 
of mere clay, which they laid very thick in one corner of the house. 
The ovens for baking were likewise in the rooms. Formerly the 
Swedes had proper stables for the cattle; but after the English came 
hither, and made no peculiar buildings for their cattle, the Swedes 
likewise left off making stables. 


Kalm describes most meticulously the neighborhoods a 
half-day’s journey out from Swedesboro, the villages of 
Penn’s Neck, Repaupo, and Pilesgrove, for instance, and the 
farming land round about the villages. 


The farms [he tells us] are most of them single, and you seldom 
meet with even two together, except in towns, or places which are 
intended for towns; therefore there are but few villages. Each farm 
has its corn-fields, its woods, its pastures and meadows. This may 
perhaps have contributed something towards the extirpation of wolves, 
that they everywhere met with houses, and people who fired at them, 
Two or three farm-houses have generally a pasture or a wood in 
common, and there are seldom more together; but most of them have 
their own grounds divided from the others. 


On December 11, 1748, Peter Kalm went to Penn’s Neck, 
on the Delaware just above Salem. This is his description of 
the neighborhood: 


The country round Penn’s Neck has the same qualities as that 
about other places in this part of New Jersey. For the ground consists 
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chiefly of sand, with a thin stratum of black soil. It is not very hilly, 
but chiefly flat, and in most places covered with open woods of such 
trees as have annual leaves, especially oak. Now and then you see a 
single farm, and a little corn field round it. Between them are here 
and there little marshes or swamps, and sometimes a brook with 
water, which has a very slow motion. 

The woods of these parts consist of all sorts of trees, but chiefly of 
oak and hiccory. These woods have certainly never been cut down, 
and have always grown without hindrance. It might therefore be 
expected that there are trees of an uncommon great age to be found 
in them; but it happens otherwise, and there are very few trees three 
hundred years old. Most of them are only two hundred years old; and 
this convinced me that trees have the same quality as animals, and die 
after they are arrived at a certain age. Thus we find great woods here, 
but when the trees in them have stood an hundred and fifty or an 
hundred and eighty years, they are either rotting within, or losing 
their crown, or their wood becomes quite soft, or their roots are no 
longer able to draw in sufficient nourishment, or they die from some 
other cause. Therefore when storms blow, which sometimes happens 
here, the trees are broke off either just above the root, or in the 
middle, or at the summit. Several trees are likewise torn out with 
their roots by the power of the winds. The storms thus cause great 
devastations in these forests. Every where you see trees thrown down 
by the winds, after they are too much weakened by one or the other 
of the above mentioned causes to be able to resist their fury. Fire 
likewise breaks out often in the woods, and burns the trees half way 
from the root, so that a violent gust of wind easily throws them 
down. 


There is a good deal about Indians in his Travels. He 
heard much about them while he stayed in Swedesboro and © 
he visited among them in New York State and Canada. He 
was interested in their crops, in the grown up clearings in 
New Jersey that had been their maize fields, in their ways 
of hunting, in their attitude to the white settlers and in their 
religion. He was bafiled as to whence came the peach trees 
whose fruit they so doted upon. Some of the Indian or- 
chards seem too old to have sprung from peach stones 
brought up from Florida after the Spanish settling there. 
How the trees made their way from Europe to backwoods 
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America has troubled others of the early travellers and the 
more curious of the writers on horticulture. Peach trees 
were plentiful about Swedesboro in his day, as they are in 
ours. He had delight in their blossoming as well as in their 
fruiting. He writes: 


The Peach-trees were now every where in blossom: their leaves 
were not yet come out of the buds, and therefore the flowers shewed 
to greater advantage; their beautiful] pale red colour had a very fine 
effect ; and they sat so close that the branches were entirely clad with 
them. The other fruit-trees were not yet in flower; however the 
apple-blossoms began to appear. 


Arts and crafts did not interest Kalm as did agriculture 
and forestry, beasts and birds, the weather and the changes 
the settlements of Europeans had brought about in the 
countryside. Of joinery and wagon building we have a word 
now and then, and there is a reference to the rush seating 
of chairs. I doubt if he had not delighted in the stands of 
cat-tail waving in the marshes he had mentioned use of the 
reeds by the chairmakers. 


The bottoms of chairs were frequently made of these leaves, twisted 
together. Formerly the Swedes employed the wool or cotton which 
surrounds its seeds, and put it into their beds, instead of feathers; but 
as it coalesces into lumps after the beds have been used for some 
time, they have left off making use of them. 


Kalm tells us little about the customs and daily life of the 
Swedes about Swedesboro. We hear incidentally of their 
retention of the old world Christmas, of their bath houses, 
and of their building of dykes to make available for cult). 
vation the rich land along the tide creeks, Though he 
preached at times in the Lutheran Church at Raccoon he is 
not much concerned with religion in his Travels. He chronj- 
cles an Indian’s scorn of the white men’s services in church, 
and finds diverting a custom in regard to marrying. 
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When a man dies [he writes] and leaves his widow in great pov- 
erty, or so that she cannot pay all the debts with what little she has 
left, and that, notwithstanding all that, there is a person who will 
marry her, she must be married in no other habit than her shift. By 
that means, she leaves to the creditors of her deceased husband her 
cloaths, and every thing which they find in the house. But she is not 
obliged to pay them any thing more, because she has left them all she 
was worth, even her cloaths, keeping only a shift to cover her, which 
the laws of the country cannot refuse her. As soon as she is married, 
and no longer belongs to the deceased husband, she puts on the cloaths 
which the second has given her. The Swedish clergymen here have 
often been obliged to marry a woman in a dress which is so little 
expensive, and so light. This appears from the registers kept in the 
churches, and from the accounts given by the clergymen themselves. 
I have likewise often seen accounts of such marriages in the English 
gazettes, which are printed in these colonies ; and I particularly re- 
member the following relation: A woman went, with no other dress 
than her shift, out of the house of her deceased husband to that of 
her bridegroom, who met her halfway with fine new cloaths, and said, 
before all who were present, that he lent them his bride; and put 
them on her with his own hands. It seems, he said that he lent the 
cloaths, lest, if he had said he gave them, the creditors of the first 
husband should come, and take them from her; pretending, that she 
was looked upon as the relict of her first husband, before she was 
* married to the second. 


There is no one of the travellers who have written about 
America I should have been so glad to meet and question 
as Peter Kalm. He was interested in many things he thought 


the scope of his diary forbade him to discuss. Everything | 


he does include interests me. The things that were impor- 
tant to him in life are the things that are important to me. 
Hobnobbing with him would have been a rare privilege. So 
chatty and just folks is he in his writing, though, that you 
feel the personality of the man even though the verbiage of 
his eighteenth century translator, an old world Englishman 
of pedantic bias. Professor Kalm was as kindly a soul as 
ever lived, a compound of farmer and clergyman and nat- 
ural philosopher of the old school. He had the gift of being 
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at home wherever he found himself, whether with such 
savants and pillars of society in Philadelphia as Mr. 
Bartram and Mr. Norris, Mr. Hesselius and Mr. Cook, or 
with the simple farmers of Raccoon, Nils or Aoke or 
Moans. All men were to him fellow humans, and objects of 
study, along with plants and birds and beasts, as part of the 
animate nature it was his chief business to analyze and 
understand. 


Sibelius at Finns’ Point 
After hearing the Fourth Symphony 


[for WILLIAM W. MONTGOMERY] 





IGHT, December night, with deep darkness and no 
stars. The smell of salt marsh on the piercing air. 
Wind in the pines and the swish and rush of the incoming 
tide. The one sound or the other asserts itself and dies out 
as the wind pulls this way or that. The heavy mirk on the 
bay is rolling up into the river with the tide, confusing the 
southing geese, that break formation, and, bewildered, 
round in circles as they seek a place to settle. You cannot 
see them but you can follow their manoeuvers by their com- 
plaining. That complaining spreads shrill discords, nasal 
and penetrative, over the marsh and tide flats and broad 
waters. You hear it rise to a clamor as the wind rests. It 
is with it as it is with the voice of the tide. It comes and 
goes. You hear the one or the other as the wind quiets, and 
you fail to hear either as the wind rallies. The wind is now 
on one level, filling all the wide boughs of the pines with its 
music, and now at another and lower level, leaving the pine 
boughs untouched but setting the reeds to crisp whispering. 
The wind is now in one channel and now in another, over 
the Delaware at one moment, over its flat shore at another. 
The menace of winter is in the wind, the menace of cold 
and desolation and death. 


It is past midnight now, and not a light anywhere. The 
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last window has lost its square of lamp light, the creeping 
mirk obliterating it. There are faint glows to be seen far 
away when the wind harries rifts in the mirk, reflections 
of the electric lights of Salem, or Wilmington, or Phila- 
delphia, maybe, many miles to the northward. There is not 
a light to be seen on the great estuary. If ships are there 
the all enveloping mirk has so blanketed them that not a ray 
travels landward from their lanterns to the hardy trapper 
salvaging his muskrat pelts from his neighbor’s dykes. Lum- 
berman’s jacket and red flannels beneath jt keep him but 
half warm before the volleying blasts of the southeaster. 
He knows the challenge of winter his forebears knew who 
trapped these river marshes and these embankments along 
the tide creeks more than two hundred years ago, Aoke 
Helm and Nils Gustafson, Peder Janson and Maons Hen- 
drickson, Oscar Kyn and Eric Ragnilson. He knows a 
greater loneliness than theirs, for they trapped two and two 
when muskrats were free to all. It would be dangerous for 
poachers to trap together today. A close mouth is surer 
where only one is concerned. There is no magic making 
fellow to bother him, no Lasse the Finn as there was to 
bother them with his incantations and witches’ brews and 
symbols out of forbidden lore. Things have gone wrong 
with the poacher, though, he is hours late for the tide to 
carry him up his creek to home. There is the black night to 
cope with as well as the race of the outgoing tide, against 
which it is almost impossible to row, and there is the threat 
of the cold falling. There is nothing for him to do but to 
nose his boat into a dyke and wait for the turn of the 
tide. 


Despite his will to keep awake he dozes off and comes 
back to himself as waves of auroral light pulse up to the 
zenith from all the northern heavens. The wind has turned 
north, shifting against the sun, and still pools inside the 
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dykes are glazing with ice. The northern lights are of the 
coldest of cold greens, thin greens, greens that lick quickly 
up the whitened skies. They create a glow in the north 
to counter that of dawn whitening eastward. He pushes his 
boat off. It is caught in the tide and carried up stream into 
the daybreak. Wild light flashes out from the white bleak- 
ness in the east, a white bleakness that goldens slowly and 
fades to a wintry yellow. Wild light flashes over the 
stretches of reeds white with hoar frost. Wild light makes 
the stream ahead of him a glittering pathway to home. | 
Chilled to the bone though he is, he exults in it all, in the 
dozen prime pelts, in the cold night behind, in the bitter 
wind of daybreak, in the look of northernness everywhere, 
‘n reeds and water, in dim woods in the distance and the rose 
streaked skyways above. A sense of prowess warms him, 
shivering though he is, a sense of man’s defeat of the night 
and the cold and the drive of the tide. He has pride in his 
triumph over the forces of nature inimical to man. Church 
bells break on his ears from across the wide waters left be- 
hind. As he ties up to his narrow landing the wind dies 
down with sunrise, and a Sabbath peace falls on the world 
and all that in it is. 


To Keep Well Water Sweet 


[for JAMES R. BURK] 


T is curious how often you find the folklore of one peo- 
I ple handed on to another. An old Irish gardener I knew 
had heard his employer quote Columella so often he came 
to think he had himself brought the reiterated saying with 
him from Ireland, that the declaration of the Latin exposi- 
tor of country contentments was a bit of Irish folklore. The 
saying was apropos the treatment of chicks just from the 
shell. You should put them in a sieve along with strong 
herbs to rid them of lice. 

Of like sort was the saying of an old negro in Burlington 
County who had long been a henchman of a Quaker family. 
He lived in a little house of clapboards, well whitewashed, 
at the lower end of a farm of kindly loam that lay in the 
fold of a slow moving tide-creek. The house stood right up 
against a swampy wood with many hollies among its red 
maples and gums. There was an enclosure about the house, 
with daffodils and lilac bushes to the front; a wood shed 
with evenly stacked wood cut to stove length at one side: a 
hen yard of picket fence with lath above the pickets, all 
neatly whitewashed, to the rear; and a yellow hound dog 
on a wire trolley that allowed him to range from an out- 
house to the back door. The little garden patch by the 
wood’s edge was unfenced, and subject to the depredations 


of the raccoons that lived in the adjacent spong. The well 
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to the house lay outside of its fenced front yard. The old 
negro was proud of its sweet water. 

“De way I keep de water in dat well sweet,” he said to 
a friend of mine, “‘is to hab alloways a fish in dat well, or a 
frog, or, bes’ of all, a snake. De snake, of couse, you can 
nebber be shu’ will stay to home. He is of a roven’ disposi- 
tion, de snake, and de frog, he will a wooen’ go. De fish be 
shu’est, ’specially if he be a trout-fish, and jus’ one, one 
dat libs in dat col’ water, lonesomelike. You can put you 
trus’ in him to stay dere, wen you once puts him dere, 
and you can be shu’ he’ll keep de water proply agitated, and 
aired, and all de tings water ought to be, and sweet and 
clean shu’ly. De frog and de snake will bof make mo’ fuss 
in de water, de snake mos’ of all, but dey won’t stay to home 
like de trout-fish.” 

I daresay that is a superstition the old progenitors of the 
Burlington County Quakers brought with them from Eng- 
land in the late seventeenth century. It sounds like lore from 
Wilts or Dorset or Somerset. The practice of the belief is 
not a pleasant thought to some fussy folks. I have met those 
who hold that a chemical analysis of such inhabited water 
will show deleterious elements in it. Who shall say, though, 
there is not something in the superstition? It may be algae, 
or other minute organisms, would grow in the well water, 
and contaminate it, were there no creatures in the well to 
devour them. The snake, or frog, or fish may, after all, do 
more good than harm to the water of the well. 


From Our Finnish Past 


[for WALTER Y. SHAW] 
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ia is an old saying that “all things come to him who 

waits.’’ My experience does not confirm the truth of 
the saying, but that experience has taught me surprising 
revelations do come to him who is always on the job, “‘eter- 
nally at it.” I had no thought of ever finding a Finnish chest 
from South Jersey, I had never heard or thought of such a 
thing. For five years and more, though, intermittently, I 
had had my eyes open for objects of interior decoration 
from all the several peoples who went to the making of 
South Jersey. I had found a Lapp spoon in horn in Swedes- 
boro; an apostle spoon, in pewter, of English origin, in 
Haddonfield; glass in the German fashion from Wistar- 
burg; funnel-shaped fish traps that bore the Hollandish 
name of fykes all along the Delaware; verses from James 
Clarence Mangan’s ‘‘Dark Rosaleen”’ taken down in Pauls- 
boro from the dictation of an Irishman who could neither 
read nor write; a Swedish candlestick like a curled spring 
in Juliustown. I had visited English Creek, New England 
Crossroads, Swedesboro, Dutch Neck, Germania, Mc- 
Cartysville and Finn’s Point. 

In some of these places I had found objects appropriate 
to the names of the places, but it was not at Finn’s Point 
I found the Finnish chest, but in an antique shop in Phila- 
delphia. It had come, though, I learned, from South Jersey. 
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When I first saw it I thought it surely from the other side, 
a chest from Sweden or Finland. As I studied it, however, 
there developed evidence it must be of American make. Be- 
cause I wanted it to be American I had to doubly doubt all 
the evidence that seemed to indicate it was of South Jersey 
origin. At first glance I knew it was not a Pennsylvania 
Dutch chest or a chest imported from Germany or Switzer- 
land. It bore across the frame—for it was a chest on frame 
—the name and date “Petr Almbaia 1668.” That looked 
Finnish to me. 

The wood of which it was made looked to me to be bull 
pine. That was the first thing about it that seemed to me to 
indicate it was of American origin. The second item arguing 
in like direction was its frame. The chest proper rested on a 
frame about a foot high. If it had been an imported chest it 
would not have had a frame. The cramped conditions on 
shipboard would have precluded the possibility of taking a 
chest’s frame to America. Most of our imported German 
chests are without feet or applied bases of any kind. Those 
of them that are sea chests are with a top narrower than 
the bottom and with slanted sides. Such a shape makes them 
more stable when the ship is tossed about by heavy seas. 

As I examined the three different designs on the five 
panels of the chest’s front, I discovered the brown inlays 
were of walnut and the inlays of nearly white wood of holly. 
I am not enough of an expert in woods to determine whether 
this walnut is American black walnut or Old World English 
walnut. It could, however, hardly be the latter for English 
walnut is of Persian origin, not a true native to Sweden or 
Finland, and one surviving with difficulty even the compara- 
tively mild winters of southern Sweden. My guess is that 
the inlays of dark brown are American black walnut and 
the inlays of light brown are our butternut. If the white 
wood of the inlays is holly, as I think it is, the holly rules out 
the chest as being of Old World Swedish or Finnish make, 
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for Old World holly cannot survive our winters as far 
north even as Camden. Old World holly is not found in 
Sweden or Finland save as a plant protected in a green- 
house. 

You find black walnut and butternut and American holly, 
all three, in South Jersey. The weight of evidence, almost 
all the evidence, save the hinges of the chest, points to an 
American origin for it. The mouldings on the edges of the 
top board or lid of the chest are differently attached than 
the mouldings on all other American chests that I have 
seen. There is one moulding pinned on to the edge of the 
top board and another pegged down on that top board just 
inside what part of the edge moulding protrudes above the 
top board. The strap hinges inside the top are very foreign 
looking, iron rubbed up to look like pewter, but they might 
well have been made by a Finnish smith come to South Jer- 
sey. After all, the date of the chest is 1668, thirty years 
after the arrival on the Delaware of the Swedes and Finns 
and Lapps. The lock, however, is almost exactly like the 
locks on our Pennsylvania Dutch chests. 

The trident with the superimposed star and the scroll 
work about it I have never seen on Pennsylvania chests, but 
the pomegranate flowers about the scroll work with its dou- 
ble horns are said by Swedes I know to be very like Dale- 
carlian designs. The crescents and the tree in vase of the big 
panel to the left are very close to designs we find on the 
illuminated writing of the Pennsylvania Dutch. The strap- 
hinge-like design of the middle and end panels is found in 
all North European countries. The chest is pegged through- 
out, only the hinges being fastened through the lid by 
wrought iron bolts with big heads and points welded against 
the lower faces of the hinges. The cut-out on the front apron 
is of a design familiar up and down river from Camden and 
well up into the Dutch country of Pennsylvania. 

The diamond-shaped tops of the strap-hinge-like inlays 
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are painted green or stained green. So many coats of shellac 
are over them that very little of the coloring has worn off. 
Some of the leaves of the plant, too, are of this same green. 
These four colors, green, the dark brown of black walnut, 
the light brown of butternut and the whitish of holly, are 
the only colors in the decoration of the chest other than the 
mellowed light yellow of the bull pine of which it is made. 
The chest is forty-eight inches long, thirty inches high and 
nineteen inches wide. Of the height of thirty inches, twelve 
inches is in the frame, and eighteen in the chest proper. It 
has the box inside at the left hand end you find in all North 
European chests, a receptacle for money or valuable papers 
or jewelry. 

Crude as are the designs on the front of the chest, the 
artisanry of it is of a high order. The inlays are laid in with 
nicety, and the two hundred and seventy-two years of its 
existence have opened up but few cracks, and they of the 
narrowest, between the walnut and butternut and holly and 
the bull pine into which these woods are let. It is, on the 
whole, in an excellent state of preservation. It reaches 
further back in time in its affinities than the seventeenth 
century in which it was made. It has about it a simplicity 
almost medieval. It is peasant art at its best. 





The Stilty Cottages 


[for HENRY FLURY] 





HE original houses of South Jersey were, of course, 

of logs, but very few of them remain. I remember 
when there was a row of them in Repaupo, and several at 
Remsterville. One still survived at the latter place in the 
winter of nineteen thirty-eight thirty-nine, and another at 
Lower Mill in the Lebanon Forest. Clapboard cottages, 
most of them unbelievably small, succeeded the log cabins. 
A common size was sixteen feet long and eight feet deep, 
with a kitchen shed in the rear. There were others twenty- 
four feet long and twelve feet deep and larger ones thirty- 
two feet long and sixteen feet deep. All these were originally 
but a story and a half high, with low garrets above the 
downstairs room or rooms. Little villages of these little 
houses sprang up about the iron forges and glass houses 
and certain of the clay works or potteries that developed 
beyond just family industries. Most of these villages are 
represented only by cellar holes today. Many of such houses 
had had no paint on their clapboards from the priming 
put on on their erection until their dissolution fifty years 
afterwards. 

A picture of one of the oldest of these little houses is 
preserved in a volume of verse by Caroline B. Folwell, a 
Quaker lady of Burlington County, privately printed in 
1890. It was built and lived in by Samuel Bunting, who came 
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from England to Crosswicks in 1678. It was torn down in 
1859. As we have it in the photograph taken just before its 
demolition it appears to be about twenty-four feet long and 
twelve feet deep, of two stories and of a low garret with 
windows in the end. There are two front doors side by side, 
and a window either side of that double door. There are 
windows to the second story rooms above the windows on 
the first floor. The photograph is taken from the front of 
the house and shows that it stood just back from the road 
behind a neat picket fence. There is a trellis to the left of 
the house, and dooryard shrubs and trees. 

It was a tiny affair of “an ample living room (or 
kitchen),’”’ we are told, “and two small bedrooms.” Unless 
there was a shed at the rear into which the kitchen extended 
I cannot see how the room could be called “ample.” If the 
bedrooms, as it would seem from the verses that accompany 
the photograph were on the first floor, they could not have 
been more than big enough to accommodate beds broader 
than built in bunks. Children, of course, could have been dis- 
posed of in trundle beds in the garret. 

In the long descriptive and narrative verses about “The 
Old House” we are told what was in it when it was occupied 
in the eighteen fifties by a descendant in the fifth generation 
from Samuel Bunting, its builder. It was evidently crowded 
with the accumulations of nearly two centuries, ‘‘a tall case 
of drawers;” ‘‘a curious high-backed arm-chair;” “‘a worn 
family Bible on the stand;” “‘a foot stove,” whose given age 
of “two centuries” I doubt; a high case clock; a corner cup- 
board; many pieces of china, including wicked ‘‘punch 
bowls; copper cooking utensils; pewter tableware; “a 
brown settle;’”? and odds and ends galore. 

A very detailed description of a somewhat larger house 
at Mauricetown in Cumberland County came my way by 
the merest chance. As I stopped in one day as I often do at 
Harry Freiheiter’s antique shop in Philadelphia, he said: 
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“T have a bunch of old papers you may like to have.” Among 
them I found an insurance policy made out to Henry Moore, 
of Mauricetown in Downe Township, on May 4, 1867. In 
it there was a very exact description of the premises. The 
total amount for which the buildings and contents were in- 
sured was fifteen hundred dollars, twelve hundred on a two- 
story frame dwelling house, and three hundred dollars on 
household goods and furniture in that two-story frame 
dwelling house. This is the description: 


I—Is a Two Story Frame Dwelling House situate on the south west 
corner of Front and South Street in Mauricetown, Downe Town- 
ship. Owned by Applicant—Size Main Building 32 by 16 feet—(16 
feet of which on the South end is N ew) the Whole Containing One 
Chimney, 2 Stoves, 2 fire places, 3 Chimney flues, 2 Rooms down, 4 
Rooms up Stairs—An Old One Story Kitchen is in the rear. Size 
14 by 16 feet. Contains one Chimney, fire-place, and Stove. one Room 
& Garret—Cook House in rear of Main Building Size 94 by 10 feet. 
One Chimney and Stove—Shead on the West 8 by 10 feet—(Occu- 
pied by Applicant and Tenant)—Valuation $1200—Distant south 
92 feet to Dwelling and 161 feet to Barn, owned and occupied 
by Daniel Sharp—North 48 feet to Sophia Compton’s Dwelling & 
125 feet to Edward Comptons Dwelling—about 100 feet N.W. to 
Crib House by Sophia Comptons—1o Rods West to Nelson Shrop- 
shires frame Dwelling House—on the opposite side of Front Street 
4 Rods Wide is 3 frame Dwellings and Barn owned and occupied 
by David Vanaman, Joseph Vanaman Senr. and James Shropshire. 


2—Household Goods and furniture of all description owned by ap- 
plicant, that is now or that may hereafter be contained in No. I as 
above described Val. $300..... 


If there were as many family treasures in this house of 
Henry Moore in Mauricetown as there were in the Samuel 
Bunting house on Crosswick’s Creek they must have had a 
low valuation put upon them. Three hundred dollars would 
not go far towards furnishing a well stocked house. It is to 
be remembered, however, that 1867 was before the days 
of antiques, and that appraisers for insurance companies 
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were well aware of what poor risks were clapboard cottages, 
especially when they stood cheek by jowl with one another 
in a village street. It is in the brick houses of Burlington 
and Salem, and of their countrysides, you find incomparable 
treasures in old mahogany, a desk on stand, for instance, 
that will sell eventually for $30,000, but the high and stilty 
houses of the country drained by the tide creeks that fall 
into the Delaware will now and then reveal a tilt-top table 
or a vase and witchball of Wistarburg. 

It will be noted that half of Henry Moore’s house was 
new. The original house must have been very small indeed, 
as was the Bunting house far away to the northward. The 
Moore house, however, was sixteen feet in depth, as against 
the eight feet of many of its fellows. When a second story 
was added to a sixteen by eight house of clapboards it gave 
the dwelling a very pinched and stilty effect. You will run 
on such houses all through the southern counties. They are 
still the characteristic houses of ‘“The Pines.” 





An Eel Basket from a Lost World 


[for JAMES F. IANNI] 





HERE is no escaping eels. Wherever I go I am re- 
minded of their existence. At an auction in New 
Hampshire Nat Gilman takes a chair by my side and asks 
me if I know that all the eels that winter in the ponds and 
streams roundabout are bachelor maids. He has been read- 
ing an article about them in some outing magazine. At the 
Landis Valley Museum in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
I am shown as one of the most prized pieces of the collec- 
tion a trident of light wrought iron with tines close together 
used for gigging the creatures in the Cocalico. At a restau- 
rant I frequent in Philadelphia the proprietor brings in a 
couple of wriggling sisters whose beauty and plumpness he 
extols and whose tastiness he says tomorrow’s meals will 
attest. 

In my boyhood, in a summer’s fortnight on the Tuscarora, 
it was my chore to set the outlines across the stream at 
nightfall and to take them up in the morning twilight. I had 
as many water-snakes as eels to take off the hooks, and the 
pleasant job of cutting the hooks out of the snakes, almost 
all of which had swallowed the hooks. I had in those two 
short weeks eaten so much eelmeat, fried, that I never after- 
wards would dare a taste of it. Father had told me in the 
earliest days I can recollect of a sight of eels feeding that 


made me chary of eating them. He had gone swimming 
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down Delaware to a place on the Jersey side below Red 
Bank. There he had noticed a great agitation in the water. 
He rowed over toward it in the boat from which the party 
of them swam and came upon a corpse pressed and pulled 
just below the surface of the water by the crowd of eels 
feeding upon it. He had stories, too, of crabs and ducks 
up to similar practices. Those stories, too, often bob up 
in memory, but not with the power to alienate me from 
roast duck or crab salad as the story of the feeding eels 
alienated me from eelmeat, no matter how daintily fried 
in brown bread crumbs. 

Eels were not on my mind, however, as we followed the 
shore road southward from Tom’s River on the long trek 
towards Avalon. Just above Manahawkin we rushed by 
freshly made baskets of white oak splints on display to the 
right of the road. We were a quarter of a mile beyond them 
before we had slowed down enough to turn around and 
dawdle back to the swinging baskets. I had caught just a 
glimpse of one shaped like a long funnel as we dashed by. 
It was the one I examined first after a knock on the door 
of the house behind the baskets brought forth the sales- 
woman had them in charge. 

That which I picked out as an eel basket, and egg bas- 
kets, handled, and from three quart to eight quart size, and 
a clothes basket, were all those among the many baskets 
that seemed to me traditional shapes. There were clothes 
hampers with covers and scrap baskets and wood baskets 
that looked like modern sorts for which the interior deco- 
rator sort of person would pay. There were none at all of 
the old five-eighths fruit baskets and the old potato and 
charcoal bushel baskets once made all over South Jersey. 

There is another eel basket than this one, which is really 
an eel trap, or eel pot, comparable to the lobster pot so fa- 
miliar all along our Atlantic seaboard. This other eel basket, 
to keep eels in as they are caught, hauled aboard a boat, 
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or on to a pierhead, is about as long as this eel trap, or 
about twenty-eight inches, and just of the eel trap’s diam- 
eter of eight inches. The eel trap narrows down funnel-wise 
from amidship to four inches in diameter at its capped end. 
This end is filled in with a tapered wooden plug or with such 
a big cork as is used to float nets. Inside the larger end of 
the eel trap is a funnel-shaped device that narrows to less 
than two inches in width at the middle of the basket. The 
eels enter, lured on by the smell of the bait inserted through 
the plugged end. The funnel narrows until the entering eels 
have to press back the loose ends of the oak strips and 
wiggle through to get at the bait. It is as difficult for the 
eels to find their way out through the narrow end of the 
funnel as it is for the suckers to find their way out through 
the orifice at the end of the funnel-shaped network of the 
fykes set in streams for the suckers on their spring rush to 
the spawning grounds. 

The insides of horsefeet, or horseshoe crabs, Mr. 
Horner, the maker of the eel trap told us, were the best 
bait for eels. He had sold an eel trap to one man who used 
this bait and found so many eels in the trap that the outside 
ones all bore the imprint of the basketwork on their skins. 
So the earliest pottery we know of is marked by being 
shaped on basketwork. This pottery we find by Irish 
crannogs and by lake-dwellings in Switzerland. It is to such 
a primitive civilization the eel trap takes us. 

As soon as I handled it I was carried back thousands of 
years and across the seas to old world waters. Now they 
set such a trap by a light anchor at the end of a rope 
hitched to the trap by a ring of white oak fastened to the 
basketwork six inches from the trap’s smaller end. A light 
cord to a float marks where the trap is submerged. In the 
prehistoric times in which one feels such a device originated 
it must have been held down by long splints attached to a 
stone, perhaps one with a groove about it such as was hol- 
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lowed out about a celt. One associates the eel itself with 
primeval ooze, as one associates bats and porcupines and 
opossums with the earliest forest growths. The eel seems 
almost out of place in the world of today, a survivor from 
an earlier era of time. The trap or basketwork to catch the 
creature makes us feel that in this so modern world of to- 
day survive folk art and folk whose ancestry reaches back 
with no broken links straight to the men among whom civili- 
zation began. Beside such handiwork as this the Indian is as 
modern as the American of European blood. There is, as we 
look at the eel trap, a wind in our ears blowing out of some 
pre-Cimmerian twilight, unutterably old, a wailing of sabre- 
toothed tigers, a thunder of mammoths on rampage, mut- 
tered prayers of men in a tongue lost for aeons and lacking 
an interpreter. 


“The Plains’ 


[for ANNA W. ROBERTS] 





OU come on “The Plains” suddenly as you follow the 
cart tracks that serve as a road from Woodmansie to 
Long Cripple. From the broken light of the open woods 
you emerge, as if by a fall to another world, into the blind- 
ing light of the heath. That light, unrestrained by green 
boughs of pitch pine and by brown pyramids of white oak 
leaves, pours with infinite largess over the low whorls of 
stunted conifers and over the impoverished scrub oaks and 
blackjacks. These dwarfed trees of pitch pine and oak and 
a scattering of laurel bushes are not set close enough to 
half obscure the expanse of brilliantly white sand that rolls 
away from you upward and eastward. The low tufts of 
arbutus and sand heath and crowberry are but inconspicuous _ 
drifts of greyness here and there. The rise of land between 
you and Barnegat puts a rim to your view of the heath to- 
wards the sea. That ridge is close to two hundred feet 
above the tide. The cart tracks straighten out and make 
a bee line for the bays within the barrier islands. “The 
Plains” are from two to four miles wide. They run to nine 
miles in length and comprise altogether nearly thirty square 
miles of white sand and white pebbles thinly shrubbed and 
herbed. It has been in their wintry aspects that I have known 
them best and remember them. It was thus I first saw them. 


Later in the year their aspect and that of their neighbor- 
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hood are more gracious. Then the wealth of bloom on their 
verge and the arbutus of the heath proper, tend to mini- 
mize the wildness and desolateness of ‘The Plains” by con- 
centrating your attention on wonders that never lose their 
freshness and strangeness, their delicacy and daintiness. The 
pinkness and whiteness of arbutus and pixie and sand myrtle 
so fill all that is sentient of you that you forget for the 
nonce those white wastes of sand, that wind freighted with 
eeriness, those complaining oak leaves and pine needles. 
Come with me to “The Plains” in this more gracious 
aspect, as I visited them, piloted by Witmer Stone, in those 
old days of quiet before the World War. It is May I, 1914, 
ten o’clock of the morning and the two of us tramping 
southeastward towards Long Cripple. At Woodmansie, 
which then consisted of a group of houses, we saw the 
schoolma’m teaching eight children and a hulking youth 
in the ungraded school. The girl of seventeen, her prede- 
cessor, had nine children to teach in 1912, when I passed the 
school on a rainy day of September. The population round 
about does not increase. All the way from Woodmansie to 
where they were lumbering at the cedar swamp there was 
not a house, nor was there any longer a house in the dis- 
tance we walked beyond Long Cripple, to a point within 
sight of Barnegat Light. Three apple trees at a crossroad 
from Old Half Way indicate where once had been a house, 
a primitive sort of inn, or traveller’s rest, perhaps, on the. 
long pull from Barnegat to a landing on Rancocas or some 
other tide creek near Camden. . 
We are hardly a stone’s throw beyond the station at 
Woodmansie before we come on the little clumps of pixie, 
whose whiteness makes the white sand of the wood’s floor 
grey by contrast. We dig and cache by the cart tracks a 
clump or two of it, selecting those that have their share of 
pinky buds yet to unfold. We envisage it, this star moss 
of “the pineys,” as it will look for three weeks or four, on 
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blue plates of Canton in the front windows of the dining 
room in Germantown. There pixie has been before, and 
there, if we are fortunate, it will be again. Cut off from its 
surrounding sand, as the star moss is, by its reddish foliage, 
it fills every available spot by the trackway, every spot that 
is free of brush or tree trunks. As it grows it seems to 
mound itself above the environing flatness. The flowers 
break into blossom sooner at the centre and raise that por- 
tion of the plant higher than its outer circumference. 

The sand myrtle, though not so prevalent as the pixie, 
raises its domes of box-like leaves here and there and over 
beyond. It is a delightful pinky white shrub, not yet in so 
full blow as the star moss. There are scarcely any new 
leaves on the trees but enough old ones to make quite a 
fluttering when the wind stirs. Though the general aspect 
of the barrens is of winter, the odor of the awakening woods 
is on the air. There arises, too, as we kick up the sawdust 
that has been used to fill in the hollows in the sandy track- 
way, the pungent scent of cedar that is as characteristic of 
this region as the scent of salt marsh and sea of the bayside 
just beyond. 

At the cedar swamp we find two-thirds of the growth cut, 
and are told it will all be cleaned off by November. The 
owner and boss lumberman is voluble. He invites us to make 
ourselves at home, and study the lumbering and sawing to 
our heart’s content. Some of the trees that he cut were 
eighteen inches in diameter and one whose layers of growth 
I counted reached to ninety-eight. There were nine families 
living at the swamp in little shacks built of wood, and a 
mill far bigger than any of the houses cutting out shingles 
from the larger trees and lath from the smaller ones. They 
are cutting the stand off clean, leaving none to reseed. They 
are selling the shingles at eighty-five cents a hundred for 
firsts and seventy-five cents for seconds. The shingles are 
cut rather thin, but they are very sound, with no wind shakes 
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in them. The shingles are not seasoned before they are 
shipped and since they are cut all year round as the trees 
are felled you may get shingles with a good deal of resinous 
sap in them. How such stand up against the sun on roofs 
I do not know, but the handling of them must be a matter 
of some difficulty. 

It was good to know again the old familiar gloom of the 
cedar swamp, to see the golden club standing up above the 
surface of the dark water. The sun struck down here and 
there through the cedars and brought out the redness of the 
pitcher plants as they pushed up their flowers above the 
sphagnum gathered about the tree boles. It was wet going 
in the swamp, and I had not been in there five minutes be- 
fore I was soaked to the knees. The glooms of the swamp 
were more appealing than its infrequent sunniness. In those 
glooms the water was comparatively deep and there was 
no sphagnum, so that the golden club had it all its own way 
and developed into little heads of bloom luxuriously pet- 
alled. Its intense yellow, with nothing of green and nothing 
of orange in it, in that brown gloom above the dark water 
came home to the heart with warm insistence. 

Stone was anxious to find schizea, a little fern-like plant 
that Bayard Long had come upon close by a week earlier. 
We found his legended shingle stuck in the sand, announcing 
“schizea glade,’ but no schizea. Perhaps the youngsters, 
blue-eyed and of angelic mien, of the lumbermen, had found. 
the labelled shingle, and, for purposes of their own, had 
moved it from where Long drove it into the sand. We were 
more successful noting the swamp warblers, magnolias and 
Maryland yellow-throats chiefly. 

Almost as if cut with a knife, the swamp of white cedar 
ended, and ‘“The Plains” began. The height of the trees fell 
sheer from the forty to fifty feet of the cedars to the six 
feet of the scrub oaks and blackjacks and to the two feet or 
three of the pitch pines. The pitch pines extend out from 
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knobby boles in whorls of low limbs, making bushlike trees 
of semi-prostate limbs and of not more than six to eight 
feet in diameter. Only one here and there sends up a straight 
trunk. 

We make our way eastward for a mile over very gently 
rising ground, and then climb more sharply until we reach 
the top of the low ridge that has been our horizon. There 
is a triangular stone at the hill crest, a surveyor’s mark. 
From here we can see the Marconi receiving station. All 
the way out to our cross road, that from Old Half Way 
southward, and back again, we saw but two birds, a chewink 
on the ground and a sharpshinned hawk hovering now above 
this place and now above that. Way off to the westward was 
smoke that looked like that of a forest fire, and the curve 
of a cedar swamp as it followed some bent cripple, and solid 
stands of dark pitch pine on a rise of the barrens. 

Round about us all was sweet with the scent of arbutus. 
It filled the air at one moment and the next thinned away 
to the merest suggestion of a fragrance. In some places, in 
the shade of the low pines, the arbutus was still at its best, 
pinky-white and with unfolded buds at the ends of the 
sprays. In the open, odd plants of it showed the deepest of 
deep pink, though they were buried in the shifting sand, all 
but the blossoms and a leaf spray or two. 

This shifting sand must have its share in bringing about 
the sterility of ‘The Plains.” Stone thought the dwarfed 
vegetation largely due to exposure, to the wind and shifting 
sand in winter and to drought and the merciless pouring 
down of the sun in summer. Fire, too, which so frequently 
runs through here, plays its part. Fire had, indeed, been 
through recently enough for charred spots to persist here 
and there. ‘“The Plains” have been known for two hundred 
years at least, and the records we have of them, mostly of 
the last hundred years, show little change in them. They 
are no new phenomenon like the Maine Desert forty miles 
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north of Portland. They have been here as long as white 
men have known the land way from Camden to Barnegat. 

On the way back to the station we retrieved our cached 
treasures of pixie and sand myrtle. Despite our loitering, 
a good deal of which was spent in unsuccessful pursuit of 
pine lizards, it was still three-quarters of an hour to train 
time when we arrived at Woodmansie. So we wandered off 
up track and down and found wild plum and shadbush in 
full blow. There is no end to the prodigality of bloom in 
“the barrens.” ‘The barrens” are one sort of countryside, 
not over fertile countryside, but garden land compared to 
“The Plains.” 

The fresh beauty of the shrubs had no power, though, to 
more than momentarily put the heath out of mind. There 
is a concern over heaths deep rooted in man. It must have 
been that he in primitive times wanted the open for his 
festal fires, for his sacrifices of burnt offerings to his gods, 
for his reproduction, by flaming brands in the night, of those 
fires of dawn that were the occasion of the deepest reverence 
he knew. 

‘The Plains’ and the barrens this side of them gave you 
joy this day in the seeing of them, and for years after that 
day in their recurrence before the mind’s eye. There is joy, 
too, of a very different kind, in hunting out and reading 
under the lamp what joy they have brought to men like- 
minded to yourself who have traversed them in old years. 
In perhaps twenty references to ““The Plains” I find, though, 
no reference to them as a heath. The word is still used in 
New Hampshire to designate a wild stretch of country back 
of Meredith that has never been brought under cultivation 
and that has never had enough timber to make it worth 
while to cut over. In South Jersey, however, where there are 
so many words of very special application, like savanna and 
cripple and banked meadow, heath seems to have been lost. 
Perhaps it had been retained like other old words had it 
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been used in the Bible. There both the mentions of the word 
are to heath the plant rather than to heath the waste of low 
shrubs and herbiage. In “Jeremiah” 48:6 “the heath in 
the wilderness” is spoken of, and again in “Jeremiah” 17:6 
we find: “For he shall be like the heath in the desert, and 
shall not see when good cometh; but shall inhabit the 
parched places in the wilderness, in a salt land and not in- 
habited.” 

“Desert,” our great heath beyond Long Cripple has often 
been called and from old time. Witmer Stone, in his Plants 
of Southern New Jersey (1910), tells us that he has found 
the Pine Barrens gentian depicted as early as 1748 as 
“Gentian of the Desert.” This is a contribution by William 
Bartram, sent along with descriptions of birds, to 
Edwards’ Gleanings of Natural History of London, in Old 
England. “Grouse Plains’ was another of what the folks 
of old times would have called the “appellations” of the 
heath. Hunters went down to Manahawkin and Tuckerton 
by stage, either from Mt. Holly or Camden, a short day’s 
journey from the former place, a long day’s journey from 
the latter, with many changes of horses. The ‘‘grouse”’ re- 
ferred to was the heath hen, the last one of which died on 
Martha’s Vineyard a few years ago. It was all but gone 
when Dr. William P. Turnbull reported it found on “The 
Jersey Plains” in 1869. 

Dr. Harshberger, in his Vegetation of the New Jersey 
_ Pine Barrens (1916), advances the name “coremal” for 
“The Plains” from that of the broom crowberry, corema 
conradi, which is one of the low shrubs characteristic of the 
region. His knowledge of the chaparral of our far west has 
led him to the name. That there are similarities between the 
two sorts of low and stunted growths will be denied by 
none who know both. Here in South Jersey, the scale is 
small. On the chapparal of the west you have wide plains 
about you and mountains rising from their dim endings 
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miles away. I remember an early morning in Utah years ago. 
My berth was one at the end of the last car of the train. I 
awoke in the greyness and dressed. As I went out on the 
observation platform at the end of the train the sun was 
just rising straight up the track eastward. The scent of sage 
brush rose like an exhalation all about. A great bird drove 
across the track just behind us, an eagle, and swooped off 
northward as the sun dazzle lacquered all the landscape. 
Here on the low rolls of ‘“‘The Plains” you must content 
yourself with a sharpshin, such as.referred to above, hover- 
ing kestrel like over the scrub oaks and low pines, and 
arbutus scent sweetening the air, and low skylines from 
which rise white table lands and isolated alps of clouds in 
lieu of the broad shouldered and jutting Rockies. Do I fear 
to dwarf the little wildness of ‘“The Plains” by letting my 
memories of that dawn in Utah, with its great wildness, rise 
in mind and have utterance here. Not at all. On “The 
Plains” is all that is needed for wildness that strikes to the 
heart. Here is the old cry of the wind in the pines, and in 
the leaves of the low oaks. Here is the soft slither of the 
gritty sand. Here is the hawk’s cry now and again on that 
fitful wind. Here is the great silence that falls over all as 
the wind sinks, a silence lonelier than any voice of the wind, 
whether of oak leaves aflutter, or pine needles whispering, 
or sand gritting on sand; lonelier than hawk’s cry in the sun 
dazzle, or than the loon’s cry in the night. Here are miles on 
miles with no human habitation in sight and only such signs 
of the work of man’s hands as was ended years ago. The 
road that whitens away eastward straight as a crow’s flight 
is less travelled than it used to be, so little travelled there 
are here no cart tracks in the sand. ‘‘The Plains” that roll 
away were, perhaps, deliberately fired by the Indians from 
times before there were white settlers round about. “The 
Plains’? may have been burned over in drives to round up 
and kill deer, for they were once as famous for their large 
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herds of deer as for their covies upon covies of heath hens. 

The drifting sand has filled the cellar hole of the house 
at the cross roads if cellar hole it had, and all there is to 
tell, save local legend, of its presence here, is those three 
apple trees I have spoken of already, trees that are dying 
under the blowing sand. Fire, and sun almost as burning, 
and wind, and drifting sand, and natural sterility of soil 
have made “The Plains.” Traversed and retraversed con- 
stantly by the fishermen farmers of Barnegat carrying their 
produce to Mt. Holly and other clearance points for the 
Delaware Valley, this road to Cedarbridge knows few trav- 
ellers today. A pile of oyster shells by its side shows a break 
down and the discarding of barrels of seafood in some 
long ago yesterday. The ravaged cedar swamp with its 
debris serves only to emphasize the desertedness and desola- 
tion of the shrivelled landscape. The sense that hereabouts 
what made for such scant human habitation there was has 
gone by, that these stretches of sand are not only lonely 
but deserted, is insistent above all other manifestations loud 
spoken by the silence of the plains. After what speaks in the 
silence has struck you to the heart, what speaks in the wind 
on the heath has its inscrutable say. The leaves aflutter 
everywhere on the low oaks, the scant needled pine boughs 
rasping against one another and against the sand, the wind 
blown sand gritting against the sand on the ground, and 
against oak leaves and pine needles, join in a kind of stut- 
tered moaning that rises and falls with the rising and falling 
of the wind. 

Yes, all that makes for wildness and loneliness is here, 
though the broad sunlight of noon scatters prodigally over 
all. There is wind abroad, and on it a suggestion of salt. 
The feeling of a region deserted by man, of a region where 
man has failed in his fight with the heath, makes its way 
into the very marrow of your bones. The vanished past 
comes to life and overwhelms you with its burden of sorrow 
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and futility. Where are all the gay carriers and peddlers, 
the fishermen and charcoal burners who whistled as they 
plodded after their teams, the lumbermen and hunters who 
knew hard days and soft in these windy plains? Where are 
they one and all? There is just a waste, known to few and 
traversed by almost none, to show for all the warm life of 
the hardy souls that dared these ways a hundred years 
ago. ‘Lonely, lonely, lonely,” the wind of the heath re- 
iterates. There is no loneliness comparable to the loneliness 
there is in a wind on the heath. 

And yet, wind on the heath, at other times, and in a place 
far away from here, has been to man one of the good 
things of life. Said Jasper Petulengro to George Borrow: 
“There’s night and day, brother, both sweet things; sun, 
moon and stars, brother, all sweet things: there’s likewise 
a wind on the heath....There’s the wind on the heath, 
brother; if I could only feel that I would gladly live for 
ever. Dosta, we'll go to the tents and put on the gloves; 
and I’ll try to make you feel what a sweet thing it is to be 
alive, brother.”’ 

It was, perhaps, the sun, and ‘“The smell of the gorse, so 
nutty,’ as well as the wind, that made Jasper so love the 
heath. Men of more primitive times, if not more primitive 
than Jasper, certainly loved a heath because it was full of 
the sun. To such men, in northern lands, the sun was the 
greatest blessing. The depths of the forests were sunless, 
and behind their tree boles and thickets could lurk savage 
beasts and men as savage. In their pastoral stage men must 
have found heaths to their liking, too, for their exhaustless 
supply of reindeer moss, such as certain seasons bring to our 
“Plains,” as to others in Lapland, and by Alaskan shores. 
As men passed into the stage in which they grew crops they 
doubtless began cultivation on the edges of heaths, or in 
burnt over forest swaths, or where blow downs had levelled 
the trees. The labor of cutting away the virgin forest was 
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too great even for the Scotch Irish in their settlements west 
of the Susquehanna. Their first homes were on the slate for- 
mations that were not so heavily timbered as the more fer- 
tile limestone bottoms, and that had open acres of grass 
and a more accessible water supply. 

In the end, of course, it was the heavily timbered forests 
_ that made the best farms and the more easily cleared lands 
of poorer soil lapsed back to heath again. Heaths had 
always their uses, though, as pastures, as refuges for wild 
game, as nourishers of berries of many kinds. They are, too, 
the preservers of many rare shrubs and plants that perish 
on cultivated land. It is their heath-like aspect that gives a 
charm to large parts of Cape Cod and Nantucket and Long 
Island. It was on a high heath such as the one that looks 
out to sea from the Head o’ Pamet, in Truro, that Beowulf 
came to his death in the fight with the dragon, a high heath 
where was a great barrow concealing in its stone walled 
chambers much treasure of old gold-work. It is in older 
times than those of Beowulf great lizards plunged about in 
the morasses of South Jersey, the South Jersey that today 
can boast only the brittle pine lizard as representative of 
the iguanidae. Here on “The Plains,” though there is no old 
work of the giants, but treasure only of flowers, of arbutus 
and star moss and sand myrtle, of laurel and magnolia and 
sweet pepper bush. 

It’s a heath under wild storm that Shakespeare chooses 
to be the background to the wretchedness of Lear; and a 
heath that Hardy chooses to be the background of the 
wretchedness of Clem Yeobright. It’s on a heath that Mere- 
dith’s Juggling Jerry dies, all the old heath smells about 
him, “‘goldlike and warm;” and it was “The Ghost Heath 
Run” that Masefield described in Reynard the Fox. Places 
akin to ‘The Plains” have been celebrated at all times, and 
the world over. 

It does not take a run with the hounds, though, or a 
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round with boxing gloves, to change one’s mood. A two min- 
utes walk will do that. Beyond Long Cripple the heath is 
the very symbol of loneliness and desolation. In the barrens 
just west of Long Cripple the roadsides are a sort of alpine 
garden, though here you are little more than a hundred feet 
above tide water. Of the heights, in feeling and suggestion, 
are the pixie moss and sand myrtle and more familiar 
arbutus, flowers such as you have gathered on some meadow 
of the high sierras above the Yosemite, where snow caps are 
in the offing. Strangeness and wonder the heath left behind 
retains for you as you make your slow way back to Wood- 
mansie and the train and the city only thirty miles away. 
It is not spoil you carry with you, but specimens of little 
flowers pink and white, one sort of them as sweet scented 
as flowers may be, and all three of them beauty in miniature 
such as delights all in whom the child with his love of little- 
ness survives. 


Sharp At Haleyville 


[1. M. DALLAS LORE SHARP] 





HEY have not forgotten Dallas Sharp (1870-1929) 

in Haleyville. They will have none of his middle name 

of “Lore.” Dallas Lore Sharp is the writer, and they are 
proud of him, but Dallas Sharp was the boy they knew and 
the youth they went rabbiting with, and the interpolation 
of a third name, even though he was christened with it, jolts 
them out of their familiar thoughts of him. He came back to 
visit his hometown after he was Methodist minister and 
university professor of English and author of many books, 
but he was there for no long stays after he graduated from 
Brown in 1895. They like to talk of him in the country store 
at the crossroads. They “locate” for you one of the several 
farms on which he lived in childhood just outside the village. 
They tell you his old uncle still lives up the road. One 
oldster remembers Dallas sitting by a ditch at the roadside 
nursing a snake under his shirt, warming its chilled coils to 
activity against his very skin. “Yes, it was a harmless snake, 
I suppose, a pine snake I think he called it, but as far as I 
am concerned a snake’s a snake and better dead.” Another 
got hold of each successive book of Dallas’s as it came out 
and went through it to see what there was of Haleyville in 
it, and of Cohansey Creek, and of Maurice River, and of 
Delaware Bay. Others read him from A to Z and came on 
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items of local celebrity and episodes of his youth they re- 
called having heard tell of. | 

They are an old fashioned folk hereabouts, most of them 
of the old stock, and the weight of opinion in the corner 
store talk I listened to disapproved of ‘‘the cremation of 
Dallas after he was dead.’ They took us to the graveyard 
where his ashes were buried and gave us a full account of his 
ancestry. They regretted-that fewer and fewer people year 
by year came to Haleyville to see the countryside in which 
he had interested his countrymen. 

It was with Sharp as it is with most of us: no other 
place can ever be to one as his childhood’s home. This flat 
country between the pines and the bay was always in the 
back of his mind no matter what he was writing of, and he 
could not but draw upon his experiences here even when 
his immediate concern was with places far from tide creeks 
and melon patches, salt holes and dyked meadows, gum 
swamps and little shipyards. He wrote of the hills of Hing- 
ham about his home in Massachusetts, of the Maine woods, 
the Oregon trail and California, but it is only when his 
writing is about Cumberland County, New Jersey, it comes 
completely to grips with its subject, and takes on wistfulness 
and dream. 

In A Watcher in the Woods (1903) you learn that the 
window in the garret in which he slept as a boy let the snow 
drive in under it, and that on one night of wild storm he 
found two bobwhites dead in the snow on the window sill. 
“Mus’rattin’ ’? reveals an outing in his young years with an 
old darkey on a mill dam by Cohansey. “From River Ooze 
to Tree Top” is chiefly concerned with the frogs of all sorts 
so common in the lowlands along Delaware Bay. In Winter 
(1912) he writes of the swamps he returned to after an 
absence of twenty years. The items he lists as old friends 
revisited read like a roll of beasts and birds, shrubs and 
trees typical of South Jersey. We meet persimmons and 
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‘possums, turkey buzzards and sour gums, fox sparrows 
and chicken grapes, winterberry and evergreen holly, fruit- 
ing dogwood and berried cedars, mistletoe and a white 
weazel. 

His touch is not so sure when he passes over the border 
line between essay and short story, as he does in ‘‘A Breach 
in the Bank,” a variant of the old story of one who used an 
arm to plug a bank in a dyke in Old Holland. He is safer in 
his chosen metier, as an essayist of out-of-doors. He js better 
still, though, as the critic. In writing of Burroughs as The 
Seer of Slabsides (1921) he is surer of himself than when 
he is writing as out-of-door essayist on such subjects as 
Burroughs elects. We have no such complete picture of 
South Jersey from Sharp as Burroughs gives us of his 
Catskill hinterland. That little book about the man at whose 
feet Sharp had sat at Esopus and on the mountain side 
above Roxbury is, as far as my reading of him goes, his 
most sustained piece of writing. Sharp is a careful observer. 
You can trust his records. He has seen what he writes about. 
At his best, in such papers as “‘Christmas in the Woods” and 
“A February Freshet,” he brought southernmost New Jer- 
sey before us as had no other writer before Witmer Stone 
wrote Bird Studies at Old Cape May (1936). 





Trenton Oyster Crackers 


[for HOWARD L, HUGHES] 





LL oyster crackers are not made in Trenton, not even 
all that are called Trenton crackers. It is held that 
they originated in Trenton, but fifty years ago they had not 
come generally to be called Trenton crackers, or Trenton 
oyster crackers. As a child I thought of them as a Phila- 
delphia institution for I did not find them in New England, 
where they served you what they called common crackers 
with Parker House stews. The first place in New Jersey I 
met them was at the Hotel De Crab in the bayside at Beach 
Haven, a seafood restaurant on stilts over the waters of the 
thoroughfare. In more recent years the use of the Trenton 
crackers spread to all parts of the United States, and even 
overseas to Europe in the decade before the World War. 
That there may be no misunderstanding of just what a 
Trenton oyster cracker is I describe one meticulously. There | 
are places where they serve you substitutes for the genuine 
article under the name of Trenton crackers. Or they may 
serve you oysterettes that go soggy in the stew as soon as 
they are crumbled into it, or some other unorthodox crea- 
tion. The Trenton oyster cracker, when broken into the 
stew, floats, is slow to absorb the buttered milk or the light 
cream, oyster flavored, of that concoction. The Trenton 
oyster cracker is a punched down spheroid about an inch 


and a quarter in diameter and about three-quarters of an 
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inch thick. It is generally stamped with, the maker’s name 
on the top and it is burst open a little on the bottom in the 
baking. It is slightly browned. Half a minute too long in the 
oven will ruin every cracker in a big batch. 

Two of the Trenton manufacturers of Trenton crackers 
like to think they alone have the proper recipe for their 
composition and the proper methods of baking them. These 
contentions the Philadelphia makers will not agree to. One 
of the Trenton firms began to make Trenton oyster crackers 
in 1847 and the other in 1848. Both turn out great quanti- 
ties of the crackers, one boasting a capacity of eight thou- 
sand pounds a day. Through the good offices of Howard L. 
Hughes I have been furnished with an account of the rise 
and flourishing of the Trenton crackers by John Exton, of 
the third generation of Extons who have made these crack- 
ers. John Exton writes: 


In the year 1847 Adam Exton, my great uncle, and John Exton, 
his brother, who was my grandfather, started their bakery at Centre 
and Furman Streets, which is the location of our bakery today. The 
conditions and the surroundings in south Trenton were quite different 
from those of today. There was just a little house with a small bakery 
attached to it. The buildings in the neighborhood were few and the 
bakery was surrounded almost entirely by corn fields. 

Both Adam and John Exton were great lovers of oysters and the 
idea struck them of baking a cracker which was to be used in oyster 
stews and with raw oysters. As with many other products the be- 
ginning was on a very small scale. They never dreamed that the 
business would ever reach the limits it has attained today. They 
realized that they had originated a new and good article and thought 
that they would be able to dispose of a few locally. The business 
increased and the merits of the crackers were spread by “mouth-to- 
ear” advertising. Within a short time they were actually producing 
a hundred pounds per day and considered it good business. It is known 
that Adam Exton or his brother John, not possessing a horse and 
wagon would, many a time, wheel a barrel of crackers to the Trenton 
freight station, but they were not ashamed to undertake this task for 
the betterment of their business. 

In the beginning A. Exton & Co. baked bread and cakes along 
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with the crackers, but.realizing the merchandising possibilities of the 
oyster cracker the firm consequently centered its efforts on the cracker 
and its wisdom was finally apparent. The business grew so rapidly 
that the making of bread and later the making of cake was elimi- 
nated. 

The production of the bakery has grown to such an extent that 
it is an easy matter to produce four tons of crackers a day. This 
amount can be increased with overtime work at the beginning of the 
season and during special rushes. These four tons of product repre- 
sent about 780,000 crackers a day, quite a contrast to the 100 lbs. 
produced by Adam Exton Sr. in the early days of the business. 


Witmer Stone has told me that these crackers stamped 
“Exton” made him believe as a child that they all belonged 
to an uncle of his who bore that name. They crumble easily 
when fresh, but they can become almost as indestructible as 
hard tack if they are allowed to go stale. In this latter state 
only nutcracking teeth can dispose of them. Hard as they 
seem to the touch when they are fresh, you can easily crush 
them between thumb and forefinger. Not so fresh you find 
yourself bringing the thumb and forefinger of your other 
hand to their crushing. Kept still longer it will take all your 
strength to smash them up for the stew. 

There are those who like to nibble Trenton crackers as 
they eat raw oysters, but it is with oyster stew only of all 
the oyster dishes that they are in perfect accord. The flavor 
of the oysters in the stew gives it its taste, of course, but 
that taste is not enough. You need something more solid and 
resistant than the oysters with their gills just crinkled and | 
the liquid in which they are contained to make the con- 
coction just what it should be. Trenton oyster crackers are 
very easily digested, but at the same time they are what of 
the stew stays by you for a while. Two hours after you have 
eaten a crackerless stew it is as if you had not eaten at all. 
The digestibility of the Trenton crackers makes them a safe 
food when you are hungry late at night and on the prowl 
for something that will bring you sleep quickly and let you 
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sleep peacefully through the night. If they seem too dry 
under such circumstances a small dab of butter on each 
cracker will offset that shortcoming. 

Trenton crackers are just the thing for minced clam stew 
as well as for oyster stew. At the restaurant in the Reading 
Terminal in Philadelphia they serve you now three and now 
four sorts of crackers with your stew, the proper oyster 
crackers, two kinds of oysterettes and a soda cracker. When 
they know their customer they serve him only that they 
know he prefers. You can pick out your true son of the 
Delaware Valley by his choice of Trenton oyster crackers 
only. Whether such a one comes from the Water Gap or 
Cape May, Trenton or Philadelphia, Phillipsburg or Wil- 
mington, Roxbury or Salem, Hancock or Lewes, he will have 
none but hard oyster crackers, Trenton crackers, 





Tomatoes I Sing 


[for RALPH B. ALLEN] 





T is obvious enough, but it will not go without saying, 

why the poets have not sung the tomato as they have 
the peach. No vegetable, indeed, has been accorded the 
praise bestowed upon at least half a dozen fruits. This 
neglect, nine tenths of the world will hold, is in the very 
nature of things. Who is there so devoted to the plebeian or 
to the fleshpots that he will dare to rhapsodize over a vege- 
table? If I say that fruits, like vegetables, are in the last 
analysis only stays to the appetite, nourishers of the carnal 
body, you will say that, after all, fruits are different, are set 
apart from vegetables, all but all of them luxuries, not just 
plain fare, but desserts. Apples are necessities, perhaps, and 
yesterday oranges were necessities. Today, with tomato 
juice supplanting orange juice, oranges are again taking 
their place in the luxury list. One and all the other fruits — 
are luxuries. 

He will be a hardy soul will write a lyric to the potato, or 
to a cabbage, or to a squash. True, ‘“‘Carry me back to Ole 
Virginy” celebrates “‘taters’ along with corn, and another 
song of its sort does not run away from mention of a near 
relative of the squash when it refers to ‘‘When the frost 1s 
on the pumpkin.” Transmogrified into the filling of pumpkin 
pie by spices and cream and brandy, a Hubbard may pass 


for an aristocrat, but it is no more than cow feed to many 
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a countryman. I have known those who consider themselves 
the elect of the land to taint the atmosphere of their cen- 
turied home with sauerkraut, but they would hardly indite 
a sonnet in praise of that decadent concoction. 

Bean fields in flower, because of their scent, have long had 
a place in the poetry of Old England. Wide fields of corn, 
their broad leaves glittering in the moonlight, and gently 
rustling under a rising wind out of the southwest, are fit 
material for our masters of verse. The okra is the mainstay 
of gumbo, that soup so palatable that it has carried the 
growing of the pointed pods far north of that southland in 
the States in which they were acclimatized from Africa. 
Succotash may be cried up, and coleslaw, and that delectable 
conserve of watermelon rind. “‘O see dat watermelyon a 
growen on de vine” was known throughout America in 
negro minstrel days. Boston has been far heralded as “the 
town of the bean and the cod,’ and there are chanties, for 
the most part unquotable, that acknowledge the good “eats” 
of Philadelphia. 

Robert Louis Stevenson has paid his respects to several 
vegetables in ‘“To a Gardener,” but he, too, leaves out the 
tomato. The onion, he dubs ‘Rose among roots,” and 
“poetic soul of the capacious salad bowl.” Thyme has its 
word in these verses, and cress, and radishes, peas, and all 
of “the salad clan,” artichokes and beans, and last, but not 
least, “‘the superb asparagus.” Robert Frost in “A Girl’s 
Garden,” does mention the tomato, but he does not single 
it out for especial consideration among the rest of garden 
produce she raised, potatoes, radishes, lettuce, peas, beets, 
beans, pumpkins and corn. Edward Thomas found turnips 
buried for the winter like gold from Egyptian pyramids, 
and William Wordsworth loved to stick peas. 

Jersey tomatoes are beyond compare today. If I dared 
sing acres on acres of them making pungent the miles about 
them under the August sun, with their globes of bright red 
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in millions all but concealed under their leaves of light 
green, I should set them against the background of eight- 
eenth century life down Salem way to which they are in so 
decided contrast. To that life they were love apples for the 
garden parterre, at the worst poison if eaten, at the best 
a subtle aphrodisiac to be avoided by all honorable folk. Or 
maybe I should take them out of the fields entirely, and 
sing them, sliced, their bright red in so pleasing contrast 
in the salad dish with the tender and small hearted lettuces, 
which are alone fit for such toothsome varieties as Dwarf 
Stone or Bonny Best. 

There is no soil in all the United States better for to- 
matoes than that belt of the so called brown sassafras that 
runs diagonally across New Jersey from south of Sandy 
Hook to Salem. Tomatoes will grow well in marly soil and 
in sand if it is well fertilized, but it is the deep sassafras 
this side of ‘‘The Pines” in which they come to their richest 
perfection. So wide spread is their cultivation and so suc- 
cessful in the choicest varieties that they must now be 
written down as South Jersey’s banner crop. Not corn or 
lima beans, not potatoes or spinach, are so surely first of 
their kinds in South Jersey as are tomatoes. It is the newer 
varieties, wilt resisting, that give the largest yields per acre, 
Marglobe and J.T.D., Rutgers and Pritchard. It is these 
and other new kinds, some of them with potato blood in 
them to give more shade from heavy leafage and so to cut 
down spotting and sun scald, that have helped to put Jersey 
in the lead as a tomato producing state. There is a larger 
acreage of tomatoes and a heavier total yield in Indiana 
and California and Maryland, but the yield per acre in Jer- 
sey is greater than in all but the most favored sections of 
other states. One of the largest canning establishments has 
a ten ton tomato club, in which premiums are given to those 
with that yield per acre. Those in charge of the experiment 
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stations hope to raise that ten tons to an average sixteen 
tons per acre in the near future. ‘ 

Time was it was Jersey peaches the state boasted of, or 
Jersey snapper, or Jersey sheepshead, or Maurice River 
coves. Now as you make a round south of Camden between 
the Delaware and the sea it is tomatoes you will see every- 
where and hear of everywhere. There are acres on acres of 
peppers and great pear orchards. There are apple orchards 
even greater and still many peach orchards. You may see 
twenty Polacks, men and women both, cutting spinach in 
one great field even in November. You may trail great truck- 
loads of strawberries through the June twilight on a run 
from Cape May to Camden. You may pass stands crowded 
with eggs, or with hardy plants, or with jugs of cider. You 
may see by the roadside boxes of cos or of celery piled by 
the hundred, to be shipped to Philadelphia or New York. 

There is no such sight of this kind, though, comparable 
to that of the long line of trucks loaded with tomatoes wait- 
ing for unloading at a great canning factory in Camden. 
Start early some morning of September, a morning so hot 
there is no coolness abroad, but only a freshness to the air to 
distinguish it from noon time, and you will see that line that 
has been added to all night long, and whose trucks are never 
all unloaded before other trucks are added to it. This line 
at the height of the pick persists there all the twenty-four 
hours of night and day. As you make your way out of Cam- 
den on any of the pikes you pass truck after truck soup- 
factory bound. If you have crossed from Philadelphia by 
ferry you will have seen the very waters of the Delaware 
spotted with bobbing tomatoes, culls that have been thrown 
overboard from sloops from the tide creeks when they were 
held up and unable to deliver their loads fresh enough to 
be bought in the cities either side the river. It is only after 
seeing such a waste of tomatoes and such a charioteering 
of them from outer Jersey that you can begin to realize how 
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many hundreds of thousands of baskets of them are grown 
and harvested in the warm and deep Jersey soils. 

It is in May the plants are set out. Then scores of men 
setting them may be seen deployed across the great fields, 
flat and fenceless, in which the plants thrive through the 
long and hot summers that bless this kindly southland. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the plants come from Georgia but as 
many are from the acres of cold frames of rearing estab- 
lishments, experimental farms, and state agricultural sta- 
tions. There is a very different feel to this countryside of 
down Jersey to that across the Delaware in Pennsylvania, 
a feel of the South. It was even more suggestive of the South 
yesterday when so many of those employed on the great 
truck farms were negroes. Today the most of such help are 
Italians, though in some districts you find Slavs of one sort 
or another. It is strange that men from the mountains of 
Calabria or Sicily should find this level and monotonous 
countryside so to their liking. There is no doubt but they 
do like it. They seem to take to trucking instinctively as they 
do to the manifold employments about the cranberry bogs. 

One reason is, of course, the warmth of the country. No 
summer is too hot for the Italians, even if no sea breeze 
reaches them of evenings, as it did on their native shores 
by the Mediterranean. They like, too, Neapolitans, Calab- 
rians and Sicilians, the little patch about the house where 
they can raise the leeks and onions, the peppers and arti- 
chokes, the lettuces and tomatoes that delight them. Fish, 
too, they can secure here cheap, and oysters, out of which 
and the vegetables they make chowders of heroic propor- 
tions for the brothers and sisters, the children and grand- 
children, the cousins and the aunts they assemble for feast 
days or for the picking seasons when extra hands are needed. 
The Italians have a way with hens, and they can find ample 
pasture here for the goats they know so well how to handle. 
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In harvesting times tents are put up and the little houses 
packed to bursting with the city cousinage. 

It is a far cry from the love apple of the garden border 
to the tomato of the twenty acre patch. It was one of the 
many wonders that Aunt Rachel used to relate of the hill 
farm at Milford Mills, the bringing home by her father of 
love apple seeds, of the sowing them the next spring after 
fear of frost was past, of their watching the little plants 
growing, of their disappointment with the inconspicuous 
yellow flowers, of their equal disappointment at the ugly 
and irregular little apples that formed, so green and poison- 
ous looking, and of their final delight in the red fruit. The 
tomatoes were for show only, they were not to be eaten, 
Indeed it was fabled they were as deadly as nightshade 
berries. Folks came from far and near to see them, but it 
was not for years it was generally accepted that they were 
palatable and wholesome. 

So it is today with a number of people with the berries of 
the Jerusalem cherry. You must go to the Dutch country 
of Pennsylvania to find them in one of the most delectable 
of pies, judacacia pie. I can remember well how loath my 
mother was to have a Jerusalem cherry for a Christmas 
plant, because she feared there might be about some little 
folk that would be tempted by them and pull and eat them 
and be poisoned. 

There are those who hold that the tomato is as hopelessly 
plebeian as its cousin the potato, that it is a something to 
eat that is to be suffered quietly, to be taken down because 
it is plenty and cheap, and to be forgotten as quickly as pos- 
sible. I have carefully refrained from claiming beauty for 
plant or fruit, though a five-eighths basket of smooth to- 
matoes all of a size and all prime, is a symbol of the fat of 
the land not to be sneezed at. 

I have seen a man depositing such a basket of tomatoes 
between his feet as he sat down in a trolley car the envy of 
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all the womenkind of housewifely concern there ensconced. 
One remarked that she could make good catsup had she 
that basket. Another wished that she had such a basketful 
of green tomatoes, for there was nothing kept her man in 
such a good humor as green tomato pickles. A third would 
have canned them whole had she the basket. You could buy 
them cheap, and good ones at that, canned whole, but, after 
all, there were none so good as those you put up yourself. 
A fourth maintained it would be a shame to put up such 
tomatoes. They should be eaten raw. “Just as nice as slices 
of fillet, I think such tomatoes can be,” she argued, “and 
peeled and dug out and filled with cut celery mayonnaised ! 
Um! but they are good!” The poor man, a strangely hum- 
ble looking foreigner, whose Slavic aspect bespoke him from 
Carpathians or Ukraine, only half understood all these com- 
ments, but what he did understand so filled him with appre- 
hensjon that he seemed ready, at every stop of the trolley, 
to bolt out the door to which he sat opposite. 

There can be as wide a difference between tomatoes as be- 
tween oranges. Towards fall some of them take on an acid- 
ity that is very repellent, but others, raised on certain soils, 
retain their flavor until frost. Their season is a long one in 
country places and in city back yards. Tony, the Italian who 
has blackened shoes for the space of a generation at Nine- 
teenth and Cuthbert Streets in Philadelphia, raises perfect 
specimens on strings in his back yard near Eighth and 
Marriott Streets, in the heart of Philadelphia’s Little Italy. 
They escaped the October killing frost of nineteen thirty- 
six and were killed only towards mid-November. 

Driving through the country anywhere in the fall, in Jersey, 
or in Pennsylvania, or even in northern New England, you 
will see tomatoes set just inside the glass of the kitchen 
windows to ripen in the warmth of the room and in the sun- 
light pouring in the window. They take their place there in 
New Hampshire in September, in South Jersey in Novem- 
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ber. These, of course, are the tomatoes from garden patches, 
not from the twenty to a hundred acre fields. If you pick 
the green tomatoes on the eve of the first killing frost, and 
wrap each one separately in tissue paper they will ripen one 
after another, slowly and without shrivelling, if kept in a 
cool place that frost cannot reach. I have had such tomatoes 
fresh, juicy and tasty as late as Christmas. 

In the suburban Germantown in which I was born the 
boys could hardly wait, for the fun of tomato fights, until 
frost killed the tomato vines. Often the gardener would 
not let us begin our battles after the first killing frost. There 
would still be some green tomatoes good enough to salvage 
after that. When he had such gathered in, two or three or 
four of us would sally into the tomato patch and take up our 
positions, two at each end of the row of racks on which the 
vines were grown. That put the two parties of us about fifty 
feet away from each other, a little too near for fun for all 
but hardened battlers. Pulling off a dozen tomatoes in vary- 
ing states of ripeness and greenness, softness and hardness, 
the belligerents, two strong on each side, would back away 
from the ends of the racks until a hundred feet intervened 
between the armies. We all had war cries, but today I can 
remember only one, that of Walter Nichols. It was, with 
perfect irrelevancy, ‘Poached Eggs!” Similar encounters 
I have seen in my touring of South Jersey in October and 
November, down Moorestown way, on the outskirts of 
Salem, on the very edge of Bridgeton. One need not dilate 
on the anger of mothers over the condition of the clothes 
of their sons, sent off to school spick and span and returned 
with little Lord Fauntleroy jackets and shirts and collars 
all stained with the red juice of semi-rotten tomatoes. 

The tomatoes that the boys of towns suburban to Camden 
now use and those we pelted each other with more than 
fifty years ago are of very different shapes. Ours were to- 
mato shape, those of the Jersey boys are of apple shape. 
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The old tomato, Ponderosa, say, or Beefsteak, had several 
lobes, with deep serrations between them. It was much 
broader than thick through from top to bottom. The tomato 
of today is smooth as a billiard ball. It is, of course, the de- 
mand for a heavy cropping tomato and one all of whose 
fruit will be of a uniform size that has developed these later 
almost round varieties. They are still crossing varieties and 
putting potato blood into certain of them at the experi- 
mental farm at Cinnaminson. They have not, however, been 
able to do away there with that so primitive combination, 
the darkey and his mule. Taking the ends out of the cold 
frames and the cross pieces that carry the glass, they turn 
in man and mule and plough the space between their sides 
for the hundred yards or so that the rows of frames extend. 
So the long associated pair were employed that December 
day I was last at Cinnaminson, a day of bright sun over the 
tide creek meandering through the flat landscape, of turkey 
buzzards rounding lazily aloft, and of the scent of freshly 
upturned soil insistent in your nostrils as you pottered 
about the place. 

Even with that miracle of potato and tomato crossing 
so close at hand I could not but wish I had seen the tomato 
industry as it was yesterday. Then there were not only the 
darkey and the mule in the tomato fields, but mules and box 
wagons there in harvest time, with few but Quakers in over- 
sight and few but negroes all year long engaged in the 
seeding and planting and harvesting of them. That line of © 
wagons that brought the crop to canning factory in pre- 
automobile days was, it is said by those that remember it, 
a most picturesque sight. Every sort of wagon was in line, 
every sort of equipage, in fact, from one horse chaise to 
charcoal cart. Some of them came from a full day’s journey 
away, and had started the evening before to be ready to un- 
load their baskets when the factory opened in the morning. 

One who was a small girl in Moorestown before auto- 
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mobile days has pleasant memories of the wagons taking 
tomatoes in to Camden. She remembers being waked at all 
hours of the night by the rumble of wheels, the cries of the 
drivers to their mules and horses, the clink of the creatures’ 
shoes on the hard road before her house. She would sit up 
in bed to watch them, or rather the lights that were all she 
could see on the wagons, a lantern hung from high up on 
the wagon front and another swinging from the centre of 
the back axle. 

Then there were drovers on the road, the neighing of 
beasts, the cracking of whips, the loud rumbling of wheels 
over the cobbled streets, concomitants of the delivery of the 
tomatoes that enhanced what of picturesqueness there is 
in going to market. No concomitants, though, can bring 
glamour to tomatoes. I am the last person in the world to 
deny Kipling’s contention that “Romance brings up the nine 
fifteen.” There is a romance of the road in these days of 
great trucks, in their lights flashing through the darkness 
as they bring their great loads of ripe tomatoes to town. 
There is romance in the very power they possess, in their 
annihilation of space and time. There is an impressiveness 
in mass production, in things done ina big way, in a tomato 
soup factory covering a city block and more. There is won- 
derment over what those of the tribe of Burbank have done 
in “improving the tomato.” Its rise in importance as a food 
has helped folks down Jersey. It is, perhaps, only the slow 
years that can give the tomato even so humble a place in 
man’s esteem as have those old standbys that come from the 
Indian past of our country, lima beans, corn and sweet po- 
tatoes. At any rate, the tomato still awaits its laureate. He 
must be one who cannot resist a tomato when he sees it, 
plump and red, half hidden under lush leafage, such a one 
as will seize it and devour it incontinently no matter how 
proper company be present. No one should hymn the tomato 
to whom it is not as tempting as the apple was to Eve. 


The Artist’s Name Was Smith 


[for HAROLD WILLIAM FAUNCE] 





een Jersey was never preeminently a pottery district. 
Glass was its distinctive hollowware, glass of every sort 
from honey jars of a thinly diffused green to witch balls of 
an amber the very hue of the cedar water slowly moving 
along its cripples. Porcelain has long been made in Trenton, 
but Trenton is not really South Jersey. You do not expect 
to find fine redware in South Jersey as you do over the river 
in Pennsylvania. I had long known of kilns at Haddonfield 
and Jobstown and Salem, and at half a score places else, but 
all of them save that at Haddonfield had ceased firing with 
the years. At Haddonfield a Quaker potter had handed on 
the plant to German workmen of his. I had learned of the 
existence of this business through the buying of slipped 
plates from an antediluvian crockery shop out Market 


Street in Philadelphia. I had bought slipped jars from the 


shelving of the warehouse of this pottery, pieces of redware 
that had been stored away there without demand for it for 
forty years. In a collection of four hundred pieces of red- 
ware, though, I had in all no more than twenty specimens, 
all of an undistinguished sort, from South Jersey. It was 
then, a surprise, almost a shock, to come upon the bank of 
Anna Smith labelled “Bridgeton,” and signed “Smith.” It 
is a distinctively American piece of pottery, but of an order 


I had never met with previously. Jug-shaped, with a slot for 
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the entrance of coins in the shoulder, it has been coated all 
over with black glaze, but not so coated until a wreath of 
pomegranate leaves and flowers had been outlined on its 
upper half, sgrafito fashion, by a sharp pointed tool like 
a stylus. This cutting had been laid over with a slip of bright 
yellow, which, however, must have been applied with a 
brush rather than dropped from a slip-cup. This yellow slip, 
lead slip indisputably, is in such perfect condition you are put 
to it to tell whether it is overlay on black slipped stylus 
marking, or whether the cut in decorations were kept free 
of the black slip and reach down to the redware of which 
the bank is made. I think it is overlay yellow slip over black 
slip. The shallowness of the cut lines leads me to this belief. 

The finial at the top of the bank is button-shaped, yellow 
slipped like the top for an inch and a half from the button, 
It is through this circular crown of yellow you read, divided 
by the coin slot, the name “Anna Smith.” A diamond pointed 
zigzag, so familiar in decoration, is outlined in yellow, 
below the yellow top of the bank, against the black of its 
sides. Below the broad pomegranate sprays, that circle the 
upper slope-in of its jug-shaped sides and that reach to its 
broadest diameter, are other designs in yellow slip laid on 
by the brush. There are no incisions for these. They are laid 
on over the black slip. 

Chief among them is a bird with raised head and raised 
wings and long tail extended out and up far beyond the con- 
fines of the little nest of basketwork in which she rests. Five 
inches long and three inches high she occupies a third of the 
lower half of the bank. Just in front of the bird is a tit-tat- 
toe-like symbol, but with nine dots in the squares instead 
of the usual crosses and circles. “Bridgeton” appears on a 
scrolled band just above and to the left of the symbol. The 
signature “Smith” is appended to a band attached to the nest 
basket of the bird. The rest of the space in the lower half 
of the bank, outside of that occupied by bird and symbol 
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and scrolls, is of conventionalized plants, but whether they 
are after cattails from Cohansey or after tulips from the 
old gardens of Bridgeton, I cannot guess. 

That the label is ‘‘Bridgeton” and not ‘‘Bridgetown’”’ 
dates the bank from this side of 1816, the year in which the 
spelling of the name was changed. Earlier, in the eighteenth 
century, the town was called Cohansey Bridge. 

Most pottery banks were given to children to hoard their 
pennies in. Part of their Christmas gear, the banks were 
supposed to be kept in some safe place until just before the 
next Christmas and then to be broken open for the coppers 
they contained. A provident child might have as much as a 
dollar’s worth in the bank of usual size, two pennies a week 
received as tips from doting grandparents or for little 
chores done for more exacting parents. Such a container as 
this of Anna Smith, that might hold a full five dollars’ 
worth, no child would have the heart to break. If there 
were ever pennies put into this bank they were carefully 
jiggled out again through the slot. There is a slight rattle to 
the bank when you shake it, but that, it is likely, is caused 
by the clay of the slot inadvertently dropped into the bank’s 
interior when the slot was cut out and baked to a half jack- 
straw-like sliver of redware along with the rest of the bank. 

Anna, no doubt, cherished the bank as a sample of her 
father’s work, or was it of her grandfather’s work? What 
was the date of its turning on the wheel, its decorating and 
its baking? Was it made for Anna during the Civil War 
when she was a child of ten? Or is it a generation earlier? 
Did she treasure it long years? Was it sold only after her 
death at eighty? Or was it held in so high esteem by the 
Smith family that it was passed on to Anna’s children? Its 
history may have been this or that. Unless the bank is a sur- 
vival into a later time than that of the heyday of its kind of 
technique, it should date back to circa 1835. 

There are rare pieces of redware that we value for their 
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rarity rather than for their beauty. There are beautiful 
pieces of redware that are so common we have grown blind 
to their beauty. The finding of such pieces brings no thrill 
of surprise. That is a lucky day we come ona piece of red- 
ware like this bank from Bridgeton, a rarity and a thing of 
beauty. That bold contrast of black and spring yellow, 
daffodil yellow; that firmly styled and balanced wreath of 
pomegranate; that bird, conventional and of a childish sim- 
plicity of outline: combine to make the bank a primitive of 
the first order, a primitive of real beauty with that seldom 
found quality of a primitive, distinction. 





Junk and Otters 


[for SAMUEL N. RHOADS] 





T is said in all accounts, true or apocryphal, of Jersey 
bears, that they were little fellows. Little though they 
were, I cannot believe that they were small enough to be 
held by what was called a bear-trap at a sale at May’s 
Landing twenty years ago. Then much of South Jersey's 
rural economy was revealed by the household and farm gear 
disposed of at such country auctions. The trap has sojourned 
long in a Camden shop in company with a fox-trap almost 
as old as itself, and an oval can with perforations in it for 
carrying charcoal, and an old-fashioned brace and bit 
brought over from England a century ago. 

Some have thought this charcoal carrier was a foot 
warmer or a little stove smuggled into the cold churches of 
Mexican War times. If it was so used, it must have fitted 
within a larger oval can that would protect those who toted 
it about from the intense heat that the glowing charcoal 


engendered in its sheet iron sides. Another guess as to the 


oval can’s function was that it was a carrier for red hot 
coals, in the days before there were matches, from one fire- 
place to another, in the one house, or from house to neigh- 
boring house. Still another guess is that it was a crude corn- 
popper for the squirrel-toothed pop corn dear to the hearts 
of children in the South Jersey of long ago. 

The brace and bit was made by H. Hawke, Solly Works, 
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Sheffield, whose trade-mark of an accipitrine bird with ex- 
tended wings was sufficiently like our American eagle to win 
much favor for his hardware in the States. Such an old tool 
as the brace is not rare anywhere in the Delaware Valley, 
but that six bits should accompany the brace is very unusual. 
All the bits were sharp when I acquired the tool, ready for 
use, in such a condition they might well have just come from 
the bench of some cabinet maker. Back along some ancestor 
of those May’s Landing folks may have used these broad 
bits to bore holes for the rungs of chairs, and the narrow 
pod-augers to bore holes for the pins that held the slats taut 
in the back uprights. 

Time was when there were traps galore at all the farm 
sales throughout South Jersey. Now such as are come upon 
are almost all muskrat traps, for muskrat pelts are still a 
constant product of the marshes and dyked meadows, cran- 
berry bogs and tide creeks, cripples and ponds. The two 
traps from May’s Landing may both have been used for 
grey foxes and for otters. I doubt very much as I have said, 
if the big trap with the circular frame, was ever strong 
enough to hold a bear. The smaller one has eight inch 
springs at either end and eight inch jaws, it being two feet 
long over all. It has a great treadle for the creature it is set 
to catch to put its foot on and snap. 

The so-called bear trap is the only one of its kind I have 
ever seen, and I have seen literally hundreds on hundreds 
of traps. No farm sale of the dozen I have attended every 
summer for over twenty summers in New Hampshire but 
had its traps, most of them little wood-chuck traps, but 
middle-sized traps, too, for fox and otter and wild cat, and 
huge traps, with toothed jaws, for bear. Only a slot remains 
on the round of the frame opposite the trigger on the so- 
called bear trap from Jersey to show where the treadle was 
attached. The trap has been so much used the tops of the 
springs to either side of its jaws are bent down by the 
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weight of the trapper kneeling or standing on them to force _ 


those jaws open so the trap might be set. The round frame 
of this trap is what differentiates it from all other traps I 
have ever run across. This frame is a foot in diameter, but 
it is of only half-inch wrought iron. The springs to either 
side of this circular frame are each a foot long of bar iron 
hammered out to an inch in width and a quarter of an inch 
in thickness. There is no chain attached to it. That probably 
went a generation or two ago to fasten Sukie’s halter to the 
manger or to hold together some part of a farm wagon’s 
gear. 

There is little rust on the trap, old and worn as it is. It is 
fabled in South Jersey that iron made from bog ore does 
not rust. Its exterior takes on by weathering or by immer- 
sion in water a sort of brown oxide that seems to act as a 
protective covering. As you look at the trap its age and 
primitiveness conjure up before you much of the past of 
South Jersey, its bog ore being mined from the swamp side, 
that ore’s smelting in the furnace, the hammering of the 
iron in the forge, the handling of the iron in the blacksmith 
shop. You see, too, the progress up the tide creek in which 
the otters live of the trapper’s boat with the trap aboard it, 
the careful setting of the trap under water on a stone where 
the otters bring the fish they catch to devour them, or, 
again under water, at the bottom of a slide down a clay 
bank where the creatures disport themselves. 


South Jersey has probably more otters in it than any — 


other area of the thickly populated Atlantic seaboard. Be- 
cause they are nocturnal in their habits they can hang on 
and increase and multiply even in districts where they are 
insistently hunted. They are smart creatures, too, hard to 
trap, and harboring in deep tunnels far out of harm’s way. 
They can travel great distances overland to escape persecu- 
tion and they can quickly establish themselves in new hunt- 
ing grounds. They are, though, loath to leave a neighbor- 
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hood where they have long lived, and they.have maintained 
themselves with little diminution of numbers on creeks they 
have been known to frequent for a century and more. 
Thomas Beesley, Esq., in his list of larger wild animals of 
the county of Cape May in Geology of the County of Cape 
May (1857), cannot refrain from this note about Lutra 
canadensis: “Otter. The Otter is by no means rare; but, 
on account of its cunning and shyness, is seldom captured.” 

As long as there remain streams unpolluted enough to 
retain plenty of fish otters will thrive on those streams. | 
never talk with trappers anywhere between the Delaware 
and the sea but I hear of otters. Cranberry bogs are not 
fish ponds, but they give the otters a playground and a high- 
way by water they prefer to one by land. The streams that 
feed the bogs have, too, their share of pickerel and some 
find their way down to the flooded bogs. Otters haunt, too, 
the miles of cedar swamps and the miles on miles of “mari- 
time marshes.”’ 

The classic account of Jersey otters, of all American 
otters for that matter, is to be found in Mammals of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey (1903), by Samuel N. Rhoads of 
Haddonfield. This account involves a description of a bur- 
row on Pennsauken Creek, near Lenola, Burlington County, 
about five miles back from the Delaware, a burrow sup- 
posed to have existed there for over a century. Another bur- 
row, on Rancocas Creek, near Masonville, trapped a cow 
grazing over where it was excavated in the top of a bank 
by her weight breaking through the turf. This burrow was 
so large it accommodated the sizable lady with ease. She 
might well have starved to death there had not a hunter, 
nosing along the stream, been startled by big eyes staring 
at him from the hole in the bank and so led to report her 
plight to her owner. 

The trapper was an important enough person in South 
Jersey’s yesterday for folks to boast of having bought ‘‘a 
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trapper’s house.”’ They came to an antique shop in Phila- 
delphia to buy such furniture as such a man would have had 
in that house in 1840. The trapper was a romantic figure 
to them and they were proud to call their retreat for week- 
ends ‘‘The Trapper’s House.” They, no doubt, recalled that 
one of our great American fortunes came out of the trap- 
ping of fur-bearing animals and the dealing in furs; that the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was a New World institution; that 
the picture of the trapper in fur cap and fur coat and skin 
pants and moccasins was as definitely a symbol of early 
America as the Indian or deep sea sailor. The forest and the 
sea are in the very fibre of Americans of the old stock. All 
their associations are picturesque. Both are still close to 
South Jersey, ‘“The Pines” and the Atlantic. The old trap 
has associations both with salt marsh and slow moving tide 
creek in country thickly studded with pitch pines. Coming 
from May’s Landing as it does it may have been set in the 
marshes by Great Egg Harbor or on the banks of Hospi- 
tality Branch. At one sight of it you smell salt marsh and 
hear the wind in the pines. At another sight of it you smell 
mud flats by tide creeks and hear the whistling and growling 
and splashing of lithe swimmers as they sport and flash silver 
in the moonlight. 





Cape May Diamonds 


[for JAY S. GARRISON] 





LL the Atlantic beaches have their pebbles, great and 
A small. All the generations of men that have followed 
the sea’s edge, sea-tranced and quick to wonders, have 
picked up these little stones as they have picked up shells 
of strange shapes and sharp colors, driftwood, and what 
flotsam else the waves have cast ashore, sharks’ eggs or 
ships’ timbers, Spanish doubloons or horse-shoe crabs. That 
human weakness so universal for something for nothing is 
involved in the joy one has in the coming on beach treasure. 
Human acquisitiveness has a shrill delight in crying out 
“Findings is keepings.”” Romance is never far from what is 
wave borne and thrown ashore. 

The pebbles on the beach have the added attractiveness 
of little things. There may be grandeur in great cobbles 
rolling in thunder against their fellows of the shore line in 
a wild storm, but few of us can take great stones to heart. 
Pebbles can be treasured as lucky stones; they can be played 
with in games innumerable and laid out in designs; they can 
be put under the pillow at night to comfort some four-year 
old’s sad heart. If they are small enough the pebbles can 
be dropped into a bottle with a cap top, and made into a 
delectable rattle. There are a hundred ways in which they 
may contribute to the happiness of Marys and Marthas, 
Johns and Pauls, young and old. 
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There are no other pebbles on the beach that have been 
so long an institution, though, as those pebbles, of quartz 
chiefly, that are found on the bay shore at Cape May, and 
known as “Cape May diamonds.” There are pebbles on 
Cape Cod, and on Long Island, and on Cape Henlopen, 
but they have not been of such concern and of such wide 
heralding as those of Cape May. If tradition is to be trusted 
the Cape May “diamonds” have been celebrated from 
about 1790, or from the earliest days this southernmost 
peninsula of New Jersey began to be visited as a summer 
resort. There is no writing about the development of Cape 
May but mentions them, few stories that make this seaside 
their background but sing their praises, and no reminiscences 
of those who have summered here but recall little adven- 
tures associated with their finding. 

The pebbles range in size from those as small as lentil 
seeds to those as large as bricks. Most of them are from a 
half-inch to an inch long, a quarter-inch to a half-inch wide, 
and a half-inch thick. More are flat than domed. On the 
average they run very much the size of lima beans, of the 
flat old-fashioned sort, but they are without, as a rule, the 
indentation at the bean’s eye. The “diamonds” lie on the 
steep pitched shore in great drifts, tons on tons of them for 
who will to play with, sort over and carry away. 

I have met even loyal Cape Mayers who thought all in- 
terest in Cape May “diamonds” a phenomenon of a very 
recent yesterday, of that madness over them that seized the 
quiet and decorous sojourners hereabouts in the summer of 
1930. This madness was comparable in its little way to the 
great madness over tulips that swept over Europe in the 
seventeenth century. From as early a time as folks on holi- 
day had frequented Cape May, they had gone to the beaches 
along Delaware Bay from Cape May Point on several miles 
northward to gather the bright trifles. Old Dad Turner, the 
last of the “‘coach” drivers of Cape May, likes to recall the 
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many notables he carried from Cape May itself to Diamond 
Beach on the bay shore to hunt for such treasure. When he 
moved to Cape May from Bridegton in 1899 there were 
forty-nine such coaches. They were the cabs that waited at 
railroad stations before the advent of the automobile to 
carry folks hither and yon. There was room for two beside 
the driver on the front seat, and, crowding them, for six 
inside, three on each of the two seats facing each other. You 
climbed in to the interior by a step from the rear. The octo- 
genarian’s best week of his heyday brought him in $115. 
Though this business or that at Cape May waxed or 
waned, folks still gathered “diamonds.” In 1930 they began 
to send the “diamonds” abroad to be cut, to Amsterdam, 
though for a hundred years there had been cutting and set- 
ting of Cape May “diamonds” in Cape May itself, and in 
that Philadelphia from which or through which nearly all 
the patrons of Cape May passed on their way to and fro 
the famed resort. Joseph Keen Swift Hand, of South Jersey 
stock, went into the jewelry business in Philadelphia in 1 831. 
He moved to Cape May about 1850, and there he was 
immediately famous for the cutting and setting of Cape 
May “diamonds.” I have seen a brooch of seven large 
“diamonds” set two and three and two in a cluster, in gold, 
that nearly took your breath away with their brilliancy. 
The son of J. K. S. Hand, Joseph Keen Hand, continued 
the business in Cape May for years, and when a very old 
man sold out to Jay S. Garrison. Mr. Garrison began the 
polishing of the “diamonds” and greatly developed the set- 
ting and mounting of them. In finger rings, ear rings, stick 
pins, brooches, necklaces, and bracelets he does marvels 
with them, bringing out their latent possibilities in color and 
texture. There are hidden lights and cloudy depths in those 
known in the trade as “white sapphires,” the whitish quartz 
of which so many of the pebbles are composed. There are 
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other pebbles of many hues, rose, carnelian, honey yellow, 
amber and black. 

Treated by heat some of the “diamonds” come out 
sapphire blue, and some topaz yellow, and others with glints 
of aquamarine and purple. Set alternately with oblongs of 
black enamel and mounted on silver links the blue “dia- 
monds”’ make a beautiful bracelet. The ‘‘white sapphire’’ set 
in silver as a brooch has all the beauty of a moonstone, and 
the polished little slab of rose quartz, an inch long and 
three-quarters of an inch broad in its similar setting of 
silver, makes a breast pin that is a joy forever despite the 
several lines of fracture running through the stone. 

Only the Holy City, as it is pictured in “The Revelation 
of St. John the Divine’ ever showed such a richness and 
variety of colors as the collection of Cape May diamonds, 
set and inset, that has been made by Mr. Garrison. Here 
are the greens of jasper and emerald and chrysophrase; the 
blues of beryl and sapphire and amethyst; the changing yel- 
lows of sardonyx and chrysolite and topaz; the yellow shot 
with underlights of blue the loved disciple calls jacinth; the 
translucent white of chalcedony; the changing iridescences 
of pearl; the carnelian of sarduia; and old roses so many 
and so different even the Bible is without words for them. 

Beautiful as the Cape May “diamonds” are set, I am not 
sure that I do not enjoy them as much as I pick them up, 
wet and glistening, where they lie along the water’s edge, or 


are rolled at my feet by the incoming or lapsing tide. Like 


shells from Florida or broken bits of glass from the dumps 
of Cape Cod, the Cape May “‘diamonds” are good to play 
with harvested into a box on your desk. You may use them, 
too, to grow bulbs in, or to pave, as with a tessellated 
mosaic, the floor of your fish tank. 

As a child you doubtless picked some of the fellows of 
these pebbles from the tarred roof of your grandfather's 
hen house what time the sun softened its bitumen. Or, it 
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may be, on afternoons of torrential rain, you sought refuge 
among the friendly fowls inside and wondered would the 
pebbles above you be washed clean and gem-bright like those 
on the sounding beach where you had garnered them in those 
golden days of yesteryears at Cape May. It was likely, 
though, you pondered, that the roofers had picked over the 
piles of pebbles in the lime, sand and gravel yard where 
they bought them, and left few finds for children, for 
roofers surely were open air men who would care for such 
sun reflecting treasures as the “diamonds” you had found 
so far away and long ago. 

Fellows of the Cape May “diamonds” you had picked, 
too, perhaps, from the pebble-dashed walls of the main 
building of the Friends’ Preparative Meeting School you 
attended. There is a sand and gravel company that digs the 
pebbles out by the beach at Cape May Point through the 
agency of a great steam shovel, sometimes unearthing speci- 
mens of clear quartz as large as a hen’s egg. All the ‘‘dia- 
monds,”’ though, do not come from the beach of Delaware 
Bay, or of the ocean, but are dug out of the banks above 
high water or are picked up after the plough on fields a lit- 
tle inland. It may be centuries on centuries since the pebbles 
found underground or on the surface of fields back from the 
bay were rolled up by the sea, but they one and all by their 
smoothed contours show ages of rounding and abrading by 
water. 

It is, of course, the most fun to gather them by the curves 
of the strand where the great estuary joins the sea. What 
a harvest of brightness is here, even on a grey day, along 
the beach, on the broad waters, on distant shores dimming 
in the haze, and on the skies low over all. There are the 
pebbles on the beach of every color from white to carnelian, 
but needing the sun to bring them to life; the low iridescence 
of bubbles of foam; the divergent greens of the seaweed; 
the sands of dove grey streaked with silver. There are the 
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whites and greys and dispersed browns of the passing gulls; 
the blue grey of the coast guard cutter just off shore; the 
varying bronzes and grey greens of the thickets of bayberry 
and cedar and low-crowned Spanish oaks. These distances 
of bay and ocean one has known a radiance of shimmering 
light under the noonday sun, a glory of color at dawn and 
sunset, an endless lacquering of silver under the moon. Now, 
however, the surface of the water runs into the grey of the 
skies, dull grey of the molten tides into the thinner grey but 
equally dull of the low clouds. 

Under the water, maybe, are northing fish with bright 
hued fins and freckling, but none are leaping. There is no 
sun to warm them to ecstasy. There is now, as the mirk off 
shore thickens, little brightness everywhere save in the silver 
streaks on the water from hidden sources of light, streaks 
unaccountable and weird, and in the scant reflections from 
the shingle of pebbles within reach of the incoming tide. 

Times there have been when all this thick and tangled 
growth just back from the bay shore has been threaded with 
brilliant colors, the warblers’ hosts having settled here after 
the flight so long for them from the Delaware shore south- 
westward. You recall a May day at the migration’s height, 
with reds and oranges, yellows and greens, and blues of a 
wide range manifest on the preening and restless birds. 
They must have been held up somewhere behind Lewes and 
Henlopen, so that earlier and later birds were mingled in 
the flight, redstarts and blackburnians, yellowthroats and 
black-necklaced Canadians, black-throated greens and black- 
throated blues. Other times you have seen brightly plumaged 
sea fowl, mallards and wood duck and loons, and on some 
day of days a roseate spoonbill. 

In fall, too, you have seen troops of bright butterflies 
cornered in here on the point, troops and companies and 
great hosts of them. All too many have been blown out to 
sea by off shore winds with small chance of being blown back 
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again with shifts of wind to the eastward. All the year 
round, though, the pebbles are here in their millions, bright 
as the gems in an Arabian tale, wet and glistening, waiting 
for some one to harvest them for uses childish, humble or 
choice as may be, as pocket pieces, or as roof protection, or 
for the lasting brilliancy of a setting of silver or gold. 





Marl 


[for ALBERT B. LE DUC] 





a Neve marl pit on the farm in South Jersey has fallen 
into a disuse as complete as that of the limekiln on 
the farm in Pennsylvania. Guano and manufactured ferti- 
lizers have displaced both. Both served a useful purpose 
and both have been superseded by dressings for the land 
that bring quicker results. The marl was so much of it 
largely a mixture of shells with the crumbling green sand 
its principal element that it was often sold as ‘shell marl.” 
One who had visited the pits near Mullica Hill, as I did 
on geological expeditions from the Academy of Natural 
Science in Philadelphia, could understand that other com- 
mercial designation, ‘‘fossil marl.’ One pit, I recall, was 
particularly rich in its yield of relics of prehistoric squids. 

One of the charms of these pits, but little dug even fifty 
years ago, was the quicksands that we small boys of the 
party were warned lurked in the wet spots in their lowest 


parts. Another was the hundreds of shafts sunk in their 


perpendicular banks by the bank swallows. The bleached 
depths of the pits and all the air in and above them was as 
alive with the birds as the neighborhood of a hive with 
bees. The swallows were troubled by the presence of the 
party of people, by the old ladies digging about with 
trowels and by the boys who surreptitiously tried to enlarge 


a swallow hole or two to snitch out the little white eggs 
230 . 
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from the chamber at the end. How well I remember the 
worried cries of the birds as their white bellies caught the 
sun in their turns at the ends of the pits, and how their dark 
backs glittered bluely against the weathered white of the 
pit walls. Those were May days of the leisured world of the 
eighteen-eighties, there was the scent of apple blossom 
on the air, we were young and foot-loose and on holiday. 
The fossils we found were treasure trove, but they no more 
than all the other fresh experiences of the day, the flashing 
by in his startling blue and white of a kingfisher, the dis- 
covery of an otter slide on the creek bank, and the great 
holes of that creature’s refuge close by. 

In 1834, when Gordon published his Gazetteer, it was 
thought that marl could be used to rejuvenate the worn out 
soils of the less fertile districts, and that it could be exported 
with profit and sold as a fertilizer everywhere. Says Gordon, 
in his introduction: 


As the quality of the marl varies greatly, so does the quantity used 
in manuring lands. In Monmouth County, south of the Shrewsbury 
River, there is marl so strong that five cart-loads the acre are as 
much as the land will bear advantageously: in other places from 
twenty to one hundred and forty loads to the acre are profitably 
used. It is asserted that a good dressing will last from twelve to 
twenty years. It would be difficult to calculate the advantages which 
the state has gained, and will yet derive, from the use of marl. It has 
already saved some districts from depopulation, and increased the 
inhabitants of others; and may, one day, contribute to convert the 
sandy and pine deserts into regions of agricultural wealth. 


It is ironic to realize that it is not the imported marl but 
the sands themselves of these districts, spread over the 
muck in which the cranberries grow, that has helped to 
enrich those bogs by bringing the cranberries into heavier 
bearing. 

Not only these prehistoric deposits of shells, laid by the 
action of nature, were used to fertilize Jersey tillage, but 
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the lime burned in ovens from the heaps of shells piled by 
the Indians. From time immemorial they visited the ocean 
front of Jersey to feast on shellfish and to dry tons of them 
for transport to their inland homes for winter use. The 
great shell heaps they left were burned into lime chiefly for 
building purposes, but a share went, too, as we have said, 
to the fertilization of the fields. 

From 1830 to 1870 was the period of the greatest use of 
marl. After phosphates came into general use its application 
to the land in Jersey steadily diminished. There were peri- 
odic attempts to resurrect it, but none of them lasted long. 
There are here and there oldsters who use it even now, 
especially to lighten mucky soil, but it has followed into 
desuetude the three herrings or mossbunkers to the hill of 
corn the Indians used, the ground horseshoe crab that was 
sworn by in Cape May County, sea weed, swamp muck 
and other old standbys. 





An Item from Manorial Life 


[for LEAH GOFF JOHNSON] 





HE delicacy with which it is worked, in silk on silk, 
and the restrained detail of its gilded frame, stamp it 
at first sight as an item from manorial life. Its subject is a 
timbered mill home by a pond, with fishermen in the fore- 
ground, a straw stack in the middle distance to the right of 
the house, and to the right of the stack two pollard willows. 
Two taller trees still farther to the right end the composi- 
tion of the middle distance. There is in the background an- 
other straw stack to the left of the one first mentioned, to 
the right of the bally willows a bridge with two oxen and 
two men crossing it, and a hill beyond the tall trees. Above 
allis a sky full of rooks, returning, I take it, to their rookery 
in the trees that, to the left, extend out over the mill house. 
There is another bridge in front of the straw stack in the 
middle distance crossing over the outlet to the pond and 
giving admission to the mill. There is a roadway running 
back from the foreground in the right of the picture and 
bending left to run over the bridge to the mill. Another 
roadway to the right runs away into the background where 
it joins the roadway the oxen are following. 

It may be the years have had something to do with the 
embroidery’s softness of tone. On the back of the oval frame 
that ties all together, on the old paper that is pasted to the 
wooden back board, is the legend in ink: ‘‘E. Nicholson 
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Worked this in the year 1784.” Confirmatory to this legend 
is the “E N” to the extreme right of the needlework. There 
are still many Nicholsons in the neighborhood in South Jer- 
sey from which the picture came. One remembers them from 
a dozen meetings, but one’s memories are confirmed by ref- 
erence to the telephone book, where one finds them in Had- 
donfield, Collingswood, Moorestown, Woodbury, Camden, 
Sewell and Oaklyn. 

The piece of silk on which the picture is worked is of 
that oaten cream with a glow to it that belongs to the un- 
dyed fabric. On this glowing oaten cream the embroidery is 
laid in ashen brown, the two hues blending with a softness 
and richness of tone that is indescribable. The tree- 
embowered scene of timbered mill house and dam, bridges 
and fishermen, ox team and homing rooks, is one that has 
been long familiar to me. I have seen it on old china, in 
ashen brown on a cream-colored base not very different in 
tone from the silk on which the embroidery is laid. It has 
been, in all probability, copied on the Staffordshire from 
some English print or painting of the eighteenth century. 
The embroidery may have been copied from the china, or 
from the print from which the design on the china was 
copied. There is much that harks back to Old England in 
Haddonfield, where the embroidery at least sojourned a 
while, if it were not worked there. 

As might be expected, in so old a piece of embroidery, 
the oval of silk has been eaten away in places by moths or 
silver moths. It happens, fortunately, their depredations are | 
confined to the upper sky where they do not seriously impair 
the effect of the picture. It was no small girl, of course, 
such as we envisage as the creator of sampler work, that 
did this so characteristic scene of the quiet of English coun- 
try life, but an expert, a craftswoman of rare skill. It is an 
illustration of needlework lifted into art. 





EMBROIDERY ON SILK 





The First of Apples 


[for WILLIAM J. PHILLIPS ] 
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T was my father’s teaching that the Northern Spy and 
I the Spitzenburg were the first of apples. Uncle Jim in- 
sisted that Newtown Pippins were incomparable, though he 
had a sentimental liking for the Rambo tree at the gable 
of the farmhouse in which he was born. It stood close to the 
Sheldon pear tree in which the Dominiques roosted. I 
cannot remember now who it was first sang to me the praise 
of Bellflowers, but I had a concern for them that made me 
sympathetic to my colleague’s preference for them as the 
first of apples. 

It may have been only the limitations of the catalogue of 
the nursery from which I bought apples in 1904 that led me 
to include a tree of Yellow Bellflower among the few we 
set out on our rented place in that year. I cannot believe I 
chose two Siberian Crabs. I think one of them must have 
been a chance substitution for a Spy or Spitzenburg ordered. 
We planted only six in all, the two Crabs, a Sweet Bough, 
a Twenty Ounce Pippin, a Bellflower and a Rhode Island 
Greening. The borers quickly made way with the Sweet 
Bough. The Rhode Island Greening succumbed to the two 
severe winters of 1934-35 and 1935-36, winters which half 
killed, too, one of the crabs. The other crab has always 
dropped its fruit early, being in too rich earth in the hen 
yard, and sending its roots out under the compost heap in 
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the eastern corner of the garden. Only the Twenty Ounce 
Pippin and the Bellflower are still in fine fettle. The Rhode 
Island Greening gave us for more than twenty years fine 
yields of fruit that kept us in apple sauce until June. The 
Twenty Ounce Pippin has given us bumper crops every sec- 
ond year and a good many good desserts of cooked fruit in 
late September and October. The Bellflower yields fairly 
well every other year, and, generally, in those years the 
Twenty Ounce does not produce so heavily. 

My colleague I had known for years held apples the first 
of fruits, but it was not until he noticed our Bellflower hung 
heavily with its long fruit one day of October when its 
leaves were thinning that he exclaimed excitedly: “Why, 
they are Bellflowers!” and picked up and fell to on one that 
had rolled out on the bridge of the little barn. That is a 
subject he can wax lyric upon as he can on the shortcomings 
of sociologists. That subacid tang that the Bellflowers partly 
lose when laid away to ripen in the concrete pit, and that 
strongly individual flavor, are what particularly delight 
him. 

There is no more interesting pomological book in the 
States than 4 View of the Cultivation of Fruit Trees and 
the Management of Orchards and Cider written by William 
Coxe, Esq., of Burlington, New Jersey, and printed there 
by David Allinson. The book is licensed in Philadelphia, 
where it was published November 1, 1817, by the famous 


firm of M. Carey and Son. In this book he describes the Bell- 


flower, page 120, in more glowing terms than he applies to 
any other apple. Thus his words run: 


No. 33. Bell-Flower. A remarkably large, beautiful and excellent 
apple, both for the dessert and for cooking—it is of a pale, but 
bright and fair yellow colour; the cheek next the sun has sometimes 
a blush, but more frequently is without any red: the form is oblong, 
somewhat pointed at the blossom end—both ends are deeply indented 
_the flesh is rich, juicy, tender and sprightly; it has uncommonly 
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large full seeds which are lodged in a pericarpium of unusual size, 
and if shaken can be distinctly heard; it ripens late in October, when 
its great weight causes it to fall in windy weather—if carefully 
picked before they are too ripe, they will keep in high perfection 
through the winter, till late in the spring, especially when they are 
shrivelled or wilted—from their beauty and excellence, they are the 
most popular apple in the Philadelphia market; the tree grows very 
large and spreading; it should be trained high, or the limbs will 
touch the ground when in full bearing—it succeeds best on light rich 
soils. The original tree is said to be now (1817) standing on a farm 
near Crosswicks, Burlington County, N. Jersey, very large and old. 


Despite diligent inquiry, extending over several years, I 
have been unable to locate the site on which the original 
Bellflower grew, or when it came to the end of its long life. 
It is, perhaps, because it carries none too well that the Bell. 
flower has so few trees in the modern commercial orchard 
either in New Jersey, or anywhere else in the East where 
it does well. Thed Pershing had a few trees that produced 
very large and perfect fruit in his orchard on the northern 
slope of Jericho Mountain near New Hope, in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. On the off years for our tree at the 
end of the Dorking run on our little place on the Wissa- 
hickon Hills we always had a five-eighths basket of his Bell- 
flowers. They differed very little in shape from one another, 
either his apples among themselves or our apples among 
themselves, or the apples of one lot from another. All were 
the very spit of the illustration in Coxe’s book. 

The Bellflower apple is an aristocrat. It must be grown 
in a deep and kindly loam; it must be picked very carefully 
for it is easily bruised; it must be handled circumspectly 
after it is picked, and stored away in bins that will keep 
cool all through the time from the October in which it is 
taken from the tree until the January in which it is at its 
best. You can’t throw it around and have it ripen unspotted 
to its midwinter perfection. It is a hard enough tree to grow, 
and the fruit must be coddled when it is grown, to be 
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brought to that pleasantness of flavor that distinguishes it at 
its best. 

There are so many varieties of apples beautiful in blos- 
soming that one can hardly pick out one and say: ‘“This is 
best.” Certainly we can say, however, that there is none 
more beautiful in blow than the Bellflower. It vindicates its 
name in blossom as in fruit. Our tree, like most Bellflowers 
I have known, is broad and comparatively low. Standing be- 
tween woodshed and low barn, it extends out over the one 
and the other for a spread of some forty feet. It is little 
more than twenty feet to the top of the flat dome of its leaf- 
age. It has divided in half at the ground and is held up on 
one side by the roof of the woodshed and on the other by 
three by fours of cypress. 

On this second of May, a cool Sunday, it is just coming 
to height of blow. Against the roof of the barn on its west- 
ward facing front, its flowers are expanded, showing a pink- 
tipped red against the grey of the tar paper. Half the fruit 
spurs are in red bud and half in open flower. Its fragrance 
is on the air, but not in such rich sweetness as it will dis- 
pense in a day or two. As I look at the Bellflower tree from 
the West, certain far reaching branches hang bloom of red 
and pink and white against the barn and other upright ones 
stand out against the cloudless blue of the mid-afternoon 
sky. This is the Bellflower’s year. Last year was the Twenty 
Ounce Pippin’s. The Bellflower is full as it can be with 
blossoms. There are so many I am in doubt whether it 
would be an exaggeration to say it is myriad-flowered. Day 
after tomorrow, should the wind be east, all our house will 
be full of the fragrance of apple bloom. Now it comes in 
chance whiffs on the cool air, intimations and promises of 
the waves of refreshing scent there will be at its height of 
bloom. 

All who have seen the great orchards out Medford way 
do not know that South Jersey is the place of origin of many 
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more of our finest apples. If we would believe Coxe about 
half of the varieties that were choice in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century originated in Jersey and a large quota 
of these in Burlington and Gloucester Counties. The Sheeps- 
nose he declares is a “native of Burlington County,” on 
what authority I do not know. He calls it Sheep Nose, or 
Long Tom, or Bullock’s Pippin, and praises it far beyond 
its deserts. “The flesh is yellow, rich, juicy, tender and 
sprightly; it is an excellent cider apple, and, when baked, 
is the best apple I am acquainted with.” I have not found 
it “juicy” or “sprightly.” As I have met it, it is dry and 
punky. My mother used to buy the Sheepsnose for her sister, 
my Aunt Rachel, who lived with us. Aunt Rachel’s teeth 
were gone and her plates never comfortable for hard chew- 
ing. She would pare one-quarter of a Sheepsnose and scrape 
its meat out with a spoon. Then she would pare another 
quarter and scrape its meat out. And so on until the apple 
was all consumed. I used to fetch one and devour it when 
I could not find a Spy or Spitzenburg or Baldwin, but I never 
held it a true “dessert apple.” I have as little use for its 
descendant, the red Delicious. 

Coxe does not claim the White Sweeting as of Jersey 
origin, contenting himself with observing “it has been much 
cultivated in the neighborhood of Burlington.” That pomo- 
logical bible of New England, however, Cole’s American 
Fruit Book (1849), definitely calls it the ‘Jersey Sweeting.” 
It “makes excellent food for hogs,” Coxe tells us, ‘and very 
fine cider in September.’’ The other apples that Coxe lists 
as South Jersey in origin are: the Morgan, and Kaign’s 
Spitzenburg, both from Gloucester County; the Roman 
Stem, “first propagated in the neighborhood of Burlington;”’ 
the Cumberland Spice from Cumberland County; and 
Cooper’s Russeting, “from an antient tree in the possession 
of Mr. Joseph Cooper of Gloucester County.” Mr. Cooper, 
Coxe says, “supposed it to be of Indian origin” but Coxe 
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has “strong doubts” of such a source. The cider from this 
apple “‘is thought to be the strongest in our country.” The 
Maiden’s Blush, too, Coxe attributed to Burlington County, 
where it was given its name by Samuel Allinson, Esq. This 
is an apple of a yellow ground, with a bright red cheek, 
whence it derives its name. 

We are told the Ortley is of Jersey origin, but there is, 
too, an English apple called Ottley, whose praises are sung 
by John Phillips, in his Cider (1708). One wonders what 
its relation is to our trans-riparian apple. There is hardly 
enough detail in his description to identify it. He writes 


Salopian acres flourish with a growth, 
Peculiar, styl’d the Ottley: be thou first 
This apple to transplant; if to the name 
Its merit answers, no where shalt thou find 
A wine more priz’d, or laudable of taste. 


Another name for the American Ortley is Woodman’s 
Long, which gives it an authentic Jersey flavor. However 
short of Coxe’s claims may be our belief in the Jersey origin 
of this apple or that, we must agree that his writing does 
stress the Englishness of many of the Jersey apples, their 
close likeness to cider apples and dessert fruit grown from 
Kent to Somerset. That is a realization we come to again 
and again in our consideration of things of South Jersey. 


The country gentlemen of South Jersey are many of them | 


as apple cheeked as English sporting squires; the pineys 
step it to old English jigs and reels; the Quaker meeting 
houses are as surely haunts of ancient peace as any over seas 
at Chipping Norton, or at Jordans where Penn lies; the 
old houses reveal libraries of old books, a Tradesman’s 
Treasury bought at Cherry Garden in London by Thomas 
Morrey and indited ‘Stephen Williams’ Book 1748,” and 
a Richard Baxter, printed in London 1656. Coxe himself, 
in writing about cider making, quotes English authors con- 
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stantly. South Jersey owes some practices of its “rural econ- 
omy” to Indians and to Swedes, but nine-tenths of it to Old 
England. So, too, it is with its “nautical economy.’’ Despite 
obligations to Hollanders that, too, harks back to Old 
England, sometimes by way of New Englanders come down 
to thoroughfare towns and Delaware Bay. Any intimate 
acquaintance with the old stock in South Jersey reveals that 
there are almost as many John Bulls there as Uncle Sams. 
Let us never forget that, despite all differences, those two 
are own cousins, John Bull and Uncle Sam. 





The Last of the Glass Blowers 


[for the CLEVENGERS OF CLAYTON ] 





T is hard to imagine a day in which there will not be glass 
blowers. It is equally hard to foresee a tomorrow in 
which the old art prevalent in South Jersey for nearly two 
centuries will continue to be followed as a few old men have 
followed it today. The ancient art of Wistarburg is all but 
extinct. It spread abroad from its place of origin when the 
Stangers moved from round about Allowaystown in the 
closing years of the Revolutionary War. They carried it to 
Glassboro, and just below Glassboro, in Clayton, it flour- 
ished until very recently. There two Clevenger brothers still 
follow it, and there until very recently a third Clevenger, 
Thomas, practiced it, as did old Layton, “Layton of Clay- 
ton,’ as he loved to call himself. 
“The Wistarburg manner” has been carried to many 


other parts of the United States by workmen who were. 


born to it in South Jersey, or who sojourned there long 
enough to acquire most of its details. The one phase of it 
that does not seem to have been taken to southern New 
Hampshire, or to upstate New York, or to western Penn- 
sylvania, or to the Zanesville section of Ohio is the looped 
decoration on pitchers and rolling pins, vases and witchballs, 
that is most nearly paralleled elsewhere in the overlaid 
decoration on Nailsea and other English glass. 


I have before me a “‘witchball,” that was bought from 
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Layton, and that was presumbly made by him. It is almost 
spherical, and I always suspect that these spherical ‘“witch- 
balls” are most of them made within the past fifty years. 
Its looping of white runs out thin on the top, on the end of 
the ball directly opposed to the pontil mark where the blow- 
pipe was attached. There are eight of these loopings, each 
the expansion of a bit of white glass placed at points equi- 
distant from the blowpipe on the mass of molten glass, red 
and egg shaped, that blowpipe held on its end. The base of 
this witchball is clear glass. 

The base of the other and older witchball I have also 
before me is glass of a slightly greenish tint. It has but four 
sets of loopings in white flung out from the hole where it 
was broken off the end of the blowpipe. This ball is smaller 
than the other, certainly of not half that larger ball’s capac- 
ity, and flattened a bit instead of perfectly round. The Lay- 
ton ball is six inches in diameter, the older ball, discovered 
over Salem way, five inches across and four high. The 
smaller ball is heavier, too, though not so heavy as the like 
balls, sealed at the pontil hole, that were used yesterday 
wherever nets were floated for fish in thoroughfare, or 
bay, or ocean. 

It may be, of course, that this flattened ball of loopings 
in white on the green tinted glass, was once a witchball 
cupped in a wide mouthed vase, and balancing a like ball 
and vase at the other end of a mantelpiece at Port Eliza- 
beth. It was round about here there was particular trouble 
with hexerei. Or it may be it was only the fancy cover for 
a cream pitcher similarly looped, or a sugar bowl. It was 
Ernest C. Stanmire who asked me if I had ever found a 
cover to a sugar bowl of old Jersey glass. That was a bit of 
a poser. When I told him I could not remember a cover 
with a heavy rim that fitted down into one, such a cover as 
you find in Stiegel sugar bowls, he said that neither had he. 
Then he went on to say, what was new to me, that he 
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thought the old sugar bowls were provided with flattened 
balls of glass in lieu of formal lids. 

It was from Stanmire, too, I got the four looped pitcher, 
of white glass on greenish window glass, that was among 
the last work of Thomas Clevenger of Clayton. I had seen 
the Clevengers at work at their craft, but never at such 
niceties as those of the pitcher. It is admirable workmanship 
of that heavy sort the Clevengers learned of the Stangers, 
and the Stangers of the German craftsmen of Wistarburg. 
It is of typical shape, bulbous below and cut into a high 
waist, of large mouth and with a generous pour. It is three 
inches across its ribbed base, five inches high and its mouth 
two and a half inches across and nearly three and a half 
inches long. There is no check where the handle, graceful 
but strong, is attached to the widest swell of its bulbous 
lower part. It has been blown from the upper end out, the 
loops of white glass reaching well to the heavy base which 
has been crimped with decided ridges after it has been ap- 
plied to the ‘egg-shaped lower part of the pitcher. The 
loopings, four in number, are the broadest and boldest I 
have seen. There is every evidence of surety of touch, of a 
long experience followed unfalteringly in both shape and de- 
tail. Old Thomas had lost none of his old time mastery 
when he fashioned this pitcher. 

I have lily pad work of Thomas Clevenger in amber and 
green and blue glass, in pitchers and sugar bowls and vases. 
I have seen lily pad pitchers in blue that were made by Lay- © 
ton, but the deftest workmanship of this sort of decoration 
I have seen is that of Larson, of South Vineland. The little 
pitcher in amethyst is just above four inches high. It is as 
definitely low waisted as Clevenger’s is high waisted. The 
flattened bulb that is its lower part bears four of the neatest 
‘lily pads” I have come upon. The broad funnel that is its 
upper part has a spiral threading that rises from lily-padded 
lower part to exquisitely shaped mouth and pour. It takes it 
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ten whirls round to climb the two inches and a quarter of its 
funnel top. The handle is two ribbed and its lower end 
rolled back on itself. In every detail this pitcher follows the 
South Jersey technique of the past hundred years, and such 
details as the lily pad go back all the way to Wistarburg. 

The tiny pitcher, panelled in amethyst, has the feeling of 
the Stiegel technique. If I say it is a squat little affair I do 
not mean to say it is not nicely proportioned, for it is. It is 
two and three-quarters inches high, an inch and a half wide 
at its unfooted base, two inches and an eighth wide at its 
greatest diameter, and two inches wide at its mouth. It is 
low waisted. There are Stiegel creamers in blue very like it 
in detail of handle and panelling and pour, but none so 
squat. It is not so exactly in the Stiegel manner as the dia- 
mond flasks in amethyst Larson made from a mould he 
found at New Brooklyn, or as his sugar bowls of like pat- 
tern, but it would fool all but the expert if age were put upon 
it by a little grinding of its base on the emery wheel. 

The two fluted medicine or scent bottles in heavy amethyst 
are somewhat Stiegelish, too, or rather like those fluted bot- 
tles in blue that pass muster as camphor bottles by Stiegel. 
I have never believed these blue bottles were Stiegel, though 
I cannot trace them to any other glasshouse. These two bot- 
tles in amethyst, slenderer than the so-called Stiegel bottles 
in blue, are no more an exact pair than most blown bottles. 
They are, I think, blown into a mould, possibly into another 
mould found by Larson about some abandoned glasshouse 
in “The Pines.” To the tops of their solid globular stoppers 
they are a little more than six inches. They are two inches in 
diameter at the base and an inch and a quarter across the 
flat lip around their stopper holes. Each has a ring super- 
imposed around its neck. All three of these Larson types 
are of the most superior workmanship and beautiful. 

Larson is not mealy-mouthed in appreciating his own 
work. ‘‘When I go,” he queries, ‘“‘where will you find the 
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like of my work?” I cannot tell him where, but I do not 
doubt that others might be trained up, if there were a mar- 
ket for such work, for I have never known any of us, in any 
walk of life, whose place could not be satisfactorily filled. 
It is true, though, that today, in South Jersey, there is no- 
body can imitate old glass as he can. Both his Stiegel types 
and his South Jersey types are admirably done. He has the 
artist’s heart as well as the hand of the skilled artisan. 





The Lady of the Miniature 


[for ELLA MAIE SEYFERT] 


T is said there has never been an auction in any house in 
Greenwich. It is further said that no antique dealer has 
ever been able to get into any house of the long street that 
is the village. That the latter statement is not exact I know, 
for there has come my way, from one hardy picker, a spec- 
tacle case in silver from one of its old houses. I have, too, 
a miniature attributed to another one. I cannot discover that 
the lady whose name is written on the slip of paper pasted 
on the back of the little panel of wood on which the minia- 
ture is painted ever lived in Greenwich. She bears a name 
distinguished from the earliest days in the history of Cape 
May and it may be she is among the ancestors of the elect in 
this neighboring county of Cumberland. 

If she never lived in this ‘Quality Street”? by Cohansey 
Creek she is worthy to have lived there. Aristocracy has 
been always, and fortunately, far to seek in America, but in 
this lady’s lineaments and mien there is an assured gen- 
tility. A long face with reddish curls tumbling all about it 
and down on to her sloping shoulders, blue eyes, a long nose, 
and red lips unexpectedly full for one of so slender figure 
are what you note at first glance. There is just a touch of 
red on her cheeks, not the rich blush that so often accom- 
panies red hair. Her dress is of an indiscriminate lavender 
paling to white with a touch of blue at the bottom of the 
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deep V at the neck, perhaps to indicate a brooch there of 
turquoise or lapis lazuli. That V is deep, but there is no 
glimpse of such firmly modelled breasts as are revealed in 
most miniatures of ladies of her time. Was the artist dis- 
creetly evading verisimilitude, or was the lady, perchance, 
low bosomed? All fades away into the dimness of the blue 
of the background. 

The absence of detail in shoulders and bosom serves to 
bring out more emphatically the lady’s face. It is not a 
pretty face, but it is all but a handsome one. You cannot 
doubt that it is a likeness. A woman in her bloom sat for 
this miniature. A high forehead, narrowed by those red 
brown curls, speaks intelligence. Those wide-set eyes, with 
so direct a gaze, reveal a candid spirit. Those full lips are 
firm, but you know they can break into a kindly and winning 
smile. Milady is no Puritan, I am sure, but she has a proper 
pride. 

He for whom the miniature was painted took great care 
to insure its preservation, not perhaps when it was finished 
but after its original was no more. Never have I seen a 
more elaborate mounting than it has. The oval panel of 
wood, mahogany I take it, on which it is painted, is enclosed 
in an oval case with a glass front. That panel is two and 
three-quarters inches long, two inches and an eighth wide, 
and a little more than an eighth of an inch thick. The frame, 
half an inch wide, of the glass front, is covered with paper 
of a subdued combination of red, white and green decora- 
tions on a background of brown. Its back is silk of dark blue 
and gold. This frame has a gilt band of metal, twisted, 
about it. This gilt oval lies against a larger oval of red 
velvet, and this again, on a still larger oval of like colored 
velvet. The oval opening in the gilt frame about this second 
oval of red velvet is six inches and three-quarters long and 
four inches and three-quarters wide. The wooden frame, 
gilded, it is cut out of, is ten inches by seven and a half. This 
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frame is recessed, behind a glass front, within a frame of 
inch-wide moulding, eleven inches and a half long and nine 
inches wide. 

There are thus two sheets of glass between the miniature 
as it hangs on the wall and you looking at it. With these 
two coverings and all the back of the frame pasted tight 
with paper no dust could get in to the painting, which has, 
too, a transparent film of some sort, thin cherry gum, per- 
haps, to protect it. There are moulded ornaments in plaster 
of paris in the corners of the gilded inner frame. The outer 
frame shows the tarnish of the years, or is it that of salt 
air? The frame dates, I should say, from eighteen-thirty 
or thereabouts. The painting may be a good deal older. It is 
a little masterpiece, preserving for us, in her flower, a lovely 
lady of the South Jersey of the late years of the eighteenth 
century. 





Of Meeting Houses and a Meeting 


[for RUSSELL HAYES] 





HOSE of us who like our meeting houses to be true 
meeting houses, not churches with steeples, will find 
many after their heart in South Jersey. All Americans are 
divided into those who like meeting houses and those who 
like steepled churches, as they are into Roundheads and 
Cavaliers, Republicans and Democrats, Thackerayans and 
Dickensians, devotees to dogs and denouncers of dogs, Aris- 
totelians and Platonists, delighters in Brahms and delighters 
in jazz, Ibsenites and anti-Ibsenites, countrymen and towns- 
men, admirers of South Jersey and detractors of South 
Jersey. I take my stand resolutely with the first member of 
each of these pairs of alternatives. | am pro-meeting house, 
pro-Roundhead, pro-Republican, pro-Thackeray, pro-dog, 
pro-Aristotle, pro-Brahms, pro-Ibsen, pro-countrymen, pro- 
Nova Caesarea. 

I have seen many church steeples of beauty, on great 
churches in the cities and on little churches on hill tops in 
the country. Salisbury Cathedral, high steepled and rose red 
in the sunset, is the most beautiful church I have ever seen, 
but it arouses in me no more feeling of religion than high 
mass or the opera. I am lost in wonderment, looking at it, 
that man could make so beautiful a building, so beautiful in 
mass and proportion, outline and detail. Salisbury and its 


like belong, though, in the Old World, not in the States. No 
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Gothic architecture has any place in America. It is the sym- 
bol of an age too far past to affect the business and bosoms 
of our folk. It we must have churches rather than meeting 
houses in America, let them be Georgian throughout our 
areas settled from Great Britain, and Spanish Mission in 
style throughout our areas settled from Spain. 

I have, personally, the pleasantest associations with 
steeples. They are places loved of barn owls and martins, 
they afford wide views over the countryside, they creak 
and groan under great gales like clipper ships and covered 
wooden bridges. They house bells that ring out mellowly 
over farm land and pine forest and wide-watered shores, 
and that call the folks to prayer and preaching. Bells, 
though, are not needed where there is the will to worship, 
and steeples are as often a liability as an asset. There were 
yesterday Puritans of one sort or another who thought 
steeples the very symbol of pride, and who pointed to the 
many times that pride was rebuked by the shafts of light- 
ning that struck them and threatened the destruction by fire 
of the church they overtopped. Even as recently as when 
the steeple of the Presbyterian Church just out of Ringoes 
in North Jersey was struck, perhaps, twenty years ago, old- 
sters in the neighborhood saw in its striking the hand of 
God. So, fifty years ago, folks talked over the steeple of 
Christ Church in Germantown, blown down in a great 
storm. The fate of that steeple caused the cutting off of the 
steeple of the Second Presbyterian Church nearby, “and a 
good thing, too,” said the old-fashioned. 

Old-fashioned in their attitude towards religion a great 
many folks in South Jersey still are. Back in the eighties 
of last century I was brought up to believe that religion 
took hold of Jerseymen with particular energy, and, in later 
years, that belief was strengthened in me by the composi- 
tions I used to get at Pennsylvania by boys from that part 
of the world. I remember well themes bearing testimony 
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to the perfervidness of folks in Cumberland and Cape May 
Counties that were handed in to me by two pals from down 
Bridgeton way. One of them died recently, a judge, and 
the other I see now and then in Philadelphia, a little sad 
that he is expatriate from ‘““The Pines.” 

One such South Jerseyman I knew well was the very acme 
of perfervidness, a good man and true who was kind to me 
in those youthful days when I was a bit abashed by finding 
out that the world and its ways were not as I had been 
taught they should be. How I regret now that I did not talk 
more to him of Port Elizabeth and Dennisville, and of 
Town Bank, washed away by the sea! He was particularly 
interested in that outpost of New England, whose history is 
all but lost. He liked to call himself a ‘‘piney,” but judging 
strictly, he was not, coming as he did from Cape May 
County below the limits of those coniferous forests that 
cover a broad belt of the State between sassafras soil and 
salt marsh. When he was driven from this contention of his 
he would say: ‘“Well! Well! I’m a sand-snipe anyway! That 
honor you can’t deprive me of.” I honored him for stand- 
ing by the locality and the condition of life in which he was 
born. I honored, too, a fellow and boyhood neighbor of his, 
who used to say: “‘I’d be proud to be born on a farm. You 
could hardly call our place a farm, though. The boys at 
Bridgeton, when I got to the academy there, teased me by 
calling it a cabbage patch. ‘How’s the cabbage patch, boy ?” 
they would say, ‘How’s the cabbage patch where you were 
bormea 

This conviction of the hold of religion upon Jerseymen 
was deepened, no doubt, by the several communities of re- 
ligious folk, many of them not Jerseymen by birth, estab- 
lished both on the seacoast from Asbury Park to Sea Grove 
at Cape May Point, and in such inland places as Pitman 
Grove. It is in the little churches at country crossroads, 
though, and in the villages, that you find the true perfervid- 
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ness of yesterday extant. The newer village churches, like 
those of the mushroom growth of places on the sea islands, 
are generally the very reverse of picturesque. To find pic- 
turesqueness you must seek out the little country churches, 
like the Adams Meeting House back of Gibbstown. Like 
the Presbyterian Church out of Fairton farther south it is 
commonly known as ‘“The Old Stone Church.” Situated as it 
is in a grove of tall oaks, it comes fittingly by that other 
name by which it is often called ‘Oak Grove Church.” 
Built in 1793 it is said to be the oldest Methodist church in 
New Jersey. 

Such little country meeting houses are open seldom now, 
the families who attended them going in to the larger and 
more modern churches in nearby towns. Many of the Quaker 
meeting houses were of brick, like the deserted one at Han- 
cock’s Bridge, warm in its redness under the white arms of 
ten great buttonballs. Certain churches, now Episcopal, but 
originally Swedish Lutheran, like that high steepled one by 
Raccoon Creek in Swedesboro, are of larger proportions 
than the run of the country meeting houses. There are few 
Lutheran churches in country places in South Jersey housing 
congregations of their original faith, the one at Friesburg, 
red brick too, being about the only one J can recall. This 
church was founded in 1748 by glass blowers from Wistar- 
burg and still holds its own in a neighborhood in which many 
recently arrived from the Old World have established them- 
selves. 

It is the Methodist church that is most prevalent every- 
where throughout South Jersey. So it has been since the day 
of Gordon’s Gazetteer (1834). In the eighteenth century 
and in the early years of the nineteenth century the Friends 
were dominant. In Gordon you will find their meetings in 
nearly every town of any size, but every town will have 
recorded its Methodist church. Now many of the Friends’ 
meeting houses are closed, but few of the Methodist 
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churches. The Adams Meeting House is a rare exception. 
The Methodist meeting houses are found everywhere, even 
in ‘“‘The Pines,” but the Quaker meeting houses are most of 
them in the rich farming land west and south of “The 
Pines.” There are big meeting houses of brick at Woodbury 
and Woodstown and Pilesgrove, and little meeting houses 
of brick at Rancocas and Upper Greenwich, a little meet- 
ing house, clapboarded, above Cape May, and a bandbox 
of a meeting house, shingled, at Manasquan. You will find 
certain of these Friends’ meeting houses celebrated in pleas- 
ant verse in Russell Hayes’s Old Quaker Meeting Houses 
(1911). 

It is not only the Friends, though, whose meeting houses 
are steepleless. The Cohansey Baptist Church, out from 
Roadstown, is a true meeting house, as are the Adams 
Meeting House of the Methodists, ‘“The Old Stone Church” 
of the Presbyterians out from Fairton, and save for an 
abortive ventilator-like affair, “Old St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church” at Burlington. All the little Episcopal churches 
you find on the Ridge and Conestoga Roads in Chester and 
Lancaster Counties of Pennsylvania were originally without 
steeples. The one at the crossing of the Conestoga Road 
and the Pottstown—West Chester Pike is still steepleless. 
It was there I mortally offended a friend of mine, who 
insisted it could not be an Episcopal church, it looked so 
like a Mennonite meeting house. I told him he must remem- 
ber that meeting house was built in the days when Episco- 
palians were Protestants. | 

The old stock in South Jersey is very Protestant. It has 
not set its face against the many Italian Catholics and 
Russian Jews that have come into this place or that of recent 
years, but it still delights in much preaching, in evangelistic 
appeals to the congregations assembled, in revivals and re- 
vivalists. A good many of the Friends have wandered from 
the fold, recruiting the strength of the Methodists or Epis- 
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copalians, but there are evidences of their influence on every 
side. Their interest in the abolition of slavery led to their 
bringing in of negro servants. There are villages of negroes 
close by the meeting houses to this day. It was from such 
families of trusted family servants came the old women who 
sold little treasures from Jersey swamps and heaths on the 
Market Street curb in Philadelphia, the earliest arbutus 
that then came to the city, swamp pink and terrapin, cala- 
mus root and sassafras bark, horse radish and grass pinks, 
azalea and pond lilies, wreaths of laurel and bunches of 
red-berried holly. 

There is no getting away from the Friends anywhere in 
South Jersey. They are to the fore in every second business 
in this half of the State. They have a natural instinct for 
hotel keeping as they have for school teaching. It was, in- 
deed, I suspect, that their experience in running large board- 
ing schools led directly, through their knowledge of provid- 
ing food and lodging, to their hotel keeping. Quaker farm- 
ers were among the first large scale tomato growers, Quaker 
farmers turned cranberry growers when the chance came. 
They are still prominent among dairy farmers and chicken 
farmers. They are great orchardists, having a way with 
apples and pears and peaches. They are nurserymen and 
florists and dealers in peat. They have middlemanned farm 
products, and marl, and shingles from the cedar swamps, 
and sand. They have had their share of the glass houses and 
brick manufactories. 

It is, though, through their meeting houses and _ sub- 
manorial dwelling houses and their seaside hotels that they 
have written themselves largest on the land. For sample of 
the meeting houses let that at Hancock’s Bridge I have al- 
ready instanced be remembered. Let the Richard Johnson 
House in Salem, remodelled in 1840, be sample of the all 
but manorial homes. Let not a Marlborough Blenheim of 
the Atlantic City of today be sample of their hotels, but a 
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Parry House of the Beach Haven of yesterday. Let the 
year be of the eighteen-seventies. Let the hour be ten o’clock 
of First Day morning. The guests, many of them Friends, 
and a share of the Friends employed about the hotel, are 
gathered in the large parlor at the ocean end of the house. 
Old Friends, masculine, with collarless coats, and old 
Friends, feminine, with little lace caps, are seated decorously 
in chairs opposite the Friends and World’s People assembled 
in meeting. It is a silent meeting for five minutes, for ten 
minutes, for fifteen minutes. The thoughts of one at least, in 
the meeting, shift to the sea. Its boom and drive and shish- 
shish on the beach are plainly audible. There is no tiring 
of that hiss and roar. The one is less loud than the other, 
but no less fraught with menace. At length an old lady in 
grey rises and prays for peace, her quavers all but lost in the 
wild thronging and pull back of the waves. 

The thunderous ontrampling and lapse of the white- 
capped sea is the more impressive in that it is broad day- 
light, that the sea has for rival the all brightening sun. So 
wild and resistless are the great waves, dashing on the beach 
with high flung spray, that the quickening sunlight of mid- 
July is forgotten. All you see and take to heart is the earth 
shaking onset and aweing recoil of a summer sea gone mad. 
This is no Quaker land. This sea is Berserk, shaking with 
its hammer blows the very foundations of the house that 


holds us, as far removed from the quiet land about Wool- — 


man’s home at Mt. Holly as one part of the earth can be 
from another. The flatness of the farm country of sassafras 
soil, its low buildings, its lanes of maples from white pike 
to houses of red brick, the slow creeks coiling silverly on 
past the corn fields, the windless hush over all out-of-doors 
—all these are properly Friendly. So, too, is the atmosphere 
- in the improvised meeting place properly Friendly. Such 
quietude and relaxation of strain and subduedness of tone, 
ruffed but little by the intoning in tremolo by the old lady, 
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are powerless, though, against the loud beat of the surf on 
the shore. One wonders will the Friends’ prayers and propa- 
ganda for peace make any headway against the tumult and 
the shouting of the nations that threaten war. No sea has as 
yet heeded the will of man. 





The Farmer and the Flies 


[Contributed by ANDREW J. STEWART, 
who took it down from its teller] 





HILE I was talking to Charlie he took out his wallet. 
A little wad of tissue paper fell from it on to the 
table. Charlie picked up the paper and he said to me, “I'll 
bet you can’t guess what this is.’”’ I said to him, ‘What is 
it?’ and he said, ‘Wait, and I’ll show you.” He unfolded 
the tissue paper carefully and in it was a dead fly. Charlie 
looked at me and said, “‘It’s a dead fly.” I looked at him and 
looked at the fly. I suppose my face didn’t quite register 
what it should have for Charlie looked a little taken back. 
Then he said, “I saw eleven more just like this one. Don’t 
you see anything unusual about it. Don’t you see how it’s 
been flattened out in the middle?” 
I looked, and it really had been pretty well flattened. 


Then Charlie said, “I'll tell you how I got this if you | 


stop looking at me like that. Last summer when I was down 
in South Jersey I got on a back road and I thought I’d 
better stop in at a farm house and ask if I was on the road 
to Bridgeton. I walked around to the back of a little farm 
house, knocked on the door and a good-natured looking old 
fellow, a little down at the heel maybe, came out and 
greeted me politely. He told me to sit down, and pointed to 
his back steps. I told him I was sorry but I couldn’t; I 
just wanted to know if this was the road to Bridgeton. 
258 
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“It’s the road to Bridgeton all right. Sit down and rest 
yourself.’ 

‘So I sat down, and he sat down alongside of me. The 
sun was right over our heads and it was as hot on his steps 
as in the car. I was facing back toward his fairly well-kept 
garden patch. I asked him what the cans on the top of his 
bean poles were for. 

‘‘ “Bean beetles. Eggs get in there an’ roast.’ 

‘While he was saying that he pulled out of his left coat 
pocket, believe it or not, a sling shot. I said, ‘That’s a sling 
shot, isn’t it?’ 

‘“*That’s what it is, all righty. I use it to have fun 
with.’ 

“Then he put his right hand in the other pocket, and I 
heard something rattling in there. Out came a palm full of 
buckshot. He put one of them in the sling shot, hardly took 
aim at all, and hit one of the cans, which must have been 
about twenty-five feet away. Then he turned around to me 
and said very casually, ‘You see, if the shot goes through 
the can it’s rotten. Then I[ put up another can.’ All I could 
do was go ‘Phew!’ and say, ‘My goodness, man’ and he 
asked me am I interested and I told him I certainly was. 

‘**Maybe I can show you somethin’ interestin’.’ The old 
man shoved himself back on the top step an inch or two, 
tried the elasticity of his sling, and said, ‘Now you watch. 
This is somethin’ you don’t see every day.’ 

“Up came the sling, plot it went off, and I heard him 
say, ‘I got her.’ He ran down the steps, felt around on the 
thin grass, and brought her back to me between his thumb 
and forefinger. He said, ‘I’ll bet you didn’t even see her. 
She was on the end of the hand rail there.’ 

“And that,’’ Charlie said to me, “is how I got this little 
souvenir of South Jersey.’’ He folded the paper around the 
fly and tucked it back in his wallet between his driver’s 
license and a picture of his wife. 
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I told Charlie as well as I could that his fly story was 
certainly remarkable, and then I asked him about the eleven 
other flies which he claimed he had seen in... in the same 
condition. 

Charlie’s reply was, “I’m trying to tell you he hit twelve 
in a row, twelve mind you.” 

Then I asked Charlie if by any chance he happened to 
have the farmer’s name and address. So out came the wallet 
again, and Charlie said, “I certainly have. Here they are 
right here.”’ 

Now as you know I don’t get down into South Jersey 
very often but one day when I was down in Salem I decided 
to go over and see the old man. I went around to the back 
door the same as Charlie had. The old fellow came out. I 
told him who I was and that I knew Charlie had been to 
see him, and then I wondered what else to say. I was a lit- 
tle surprised at how coldly the old fellow looked at me. I 
didn’t see any of the good nature Charlie told me about. 

“Did he tell you about the flies?” he said to me. 

“Yes, he did, he most certainly did.” 

The old man looked me squarely in the eyes. ‘And you 
didn’t believe it, did you?” 

“Why...of—” 

“You didn’t believe it so you thought you would come and 
find out for yourself. Well there ain’t no flies now. Won't 
be any till next spring.” 

“T see. Well, I’m sorry if... I just thought I'd drop by 
because you were a friend of Charlie’s.” 

I guess Charlie’s name must have softened him. Some- 
thing must have softened him, because he felt down quickly 
into each coat pocket and said, ‘‘You come on down here 
with me.’? We went down to his corn crib, he got out a couple 
of cobs, handed them to me and told me to walk out into 
the field a little way. Then he reached into his pockets and 
got out the sling and the shot. 
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“Throw her up,” he yelled at me. I threw up the cob 
and when it came down I found the shot in one of the 
kernels. | 

I told him it was a wonderful shot, but all I got from him 
was a suspicious little smile, a sort of guarded smile, you 
might call it. 

“Sink back a little and throw her up higher.’ Up went the 
cob and down it came, and again it had a shot imbedded 
squarely in the center of it. 

‘Now throw her up and see that one end stays toward 
me.’ When it came down the old man raced over and ex- 
amined the cob. There in the end was the hole made by the 
shot. ‘“That’s one of my trick shots,” he told me, and then 
he said, “Sorry there ain’t no live stock to shoot at.” A few 
minutes before I had seen him drive his cat from the chicken 
yard with a spray of buckshot, but I guess he didn’t think of 
his cat as live stock. 

Suddenly his arms went up at full speed, his sling shot 
went off, and a sparrow, not a very big one either, that had 
been flying over fell to the ground a few feet away from 
us. 

I looked at the old man. You should have seen his ex- 
pression. He was beaming all over. He didn’t say anything 
to me but he looked as though he expected me to say some- 
thing to him. 

So I said, “I'll certainly have to tell Charlie about that 
one all right.” 

And he said, “Well if you want to go ahead. You know, 
I was shootin’ good the day Charlie was here, too. I hit 
twenty flies in a row that day.” 





The Blossoming Wilderness 


[for ANDREW J. STEWART] 





T was Philadelphia day in the pines that Sunday, May 21, 
1939. Each remote trail through the sand of the pines 
was lined with blue lupine and back of the blue lupine where 
there were open spaces there were great masses of yellow 
sand heath. The lupine blue against the yellow of the sand 
heath was only our Continental blue and buff a little empha- 
sized. There were acres on acres of sand heath with yellow 
against its sage green background and sharply outlined 
against the white sand. It crowded out on to the roads. You 
felt no compunction in pulling it on the road banks because 
it was where it would be scythed out by the road agents. 
The lupine was short because of the dry late spring. None 
of its spikes I think were more than six inches long. There 
were still places in which the sand myrtle, now dead white 
with all the pinkiness of its first coming gone, looked like 
drifts of white sand by the roadside. It was difficult in places 
to tell it from the bleachedwhite pebbles of roadsides long 
exposed to the sun. It seems strange to me now, as I look 
back on it, that we saw no moccasin flowers. Perhaps it was 
a little late. The wild honeysuckle or pink azalea that we 
so commonly associate with moccasin flowers had dropped 
its bloom. 
We travelled miles on miles past Hedger House on our 


way to Harrisville through roadsides yellow with the sand 
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heath. Along with it was the stagger bush with its white 
bells and the snakeberry with its white rose-like blossom. 
There was lupine here and there on this main road. Long 
stretches along it near Chatsworth had been burned, and 
roadsides where I had seen the prickly pear with its yellow 
blossoms were now but blackened wastes. It will be years 
before they are thickset again with that fat leafed and 
thorny cactus. 

There were white violets galore in the damp places, but 
most of the flowers one associates with early spring were 
gone. [he pixy moss was past. We saw a good deal of the 
crowberry in tufts here and there. The beach plum blos- 
soms had fallen when we ran upon them at Harrisville. 
Here the old stone buildings of the paper mill in which 
they had for so many years made paper out of salt hay 
brought up from the coast twenty miles away were as pic- 
turesque as ever. Brick arches still hold up square feet of 
stone wall. There was a sign up everywhere, ‘‘No Tres- 
passing At All,” but folks had gone in to drink of the 
spring. It came up a great body of water thick as your thigh 
welling up from the sandy bottom of the spring and throw- 
ing the sand up along with the water. It was a real roily 
boiling spring. One wonders where the old house was in this 
neighborhood. It must have been a manorial place to go 
with so many buildings. You find the ruins on both sides of 
the road and they are as picturesque as can be and made 
only of stone in this so generally stoneless Jersey. 

There were very few houses in the long stretch from 
Hedger House to Chatsworth and fewer still to Speedwell 
and on to Harrisville. It was in truth a wilderness here. 
There were swamps of white cedar, but it wasn’t until we 
were past Wading River that we came on any great trees 
such as were used in the construction of ships in the many 
shipyards along Mullica River and Wading River. We saw 
white oaks here, a good many of them sixty, seventy and 
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eighty feet tall. The white oaks, by the bye, everywhere had 
been the last of the trees to come out. Their leaves of dull 
pink were just unfolding. They had yet acquired very little 
of the green that will have dispelled the pinkiness a week 
from now. 
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A Lapp Spoon from Swedish Jersey 


[I. M. CHARLES CONRAD ABBOTT] 





HAT foreign country is no strange land to us that sent 
colonists to America in early days. We are sprung, of 
course, most largely, we of the old stock, from the British 
Isles, and so English and Welsh, Scots and Irish are men we 
know from their blood in our own veins. There is much 
French Huguenot in us, too, both by way of Britain and of 
Germany, and Switzers and Rhine Valley folk have given of 
their ways and arts so prodigally to all the Middle States 
that their homelands are only less familiar to us than are 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

If the Hollanders and Swedes had left a greater impress 
on the Delaware Valley than that of certain forms of 
architecture both of these peoples would seem nearer akin 
to us than they do. They are of blood not very different 
from ours. The houses they built in South Jersey and Dela- 
ware and Southeastern Pennsylvania of stepped gables or 
curbed roofs and the broad wagonsheds and corn cribs com- 
bined known as Swedish barns with eaves on either side little 
above reach of the upstretched hand are not many enough 
or distinctive enough to attract much notice save from those 
of antiquarian interests. 

There are more objects of household art and more names 
harking back to Holland than to Sweden. I come on porce- 


lain pipes not German; on scent bottles of enamelled glass 
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with legends in Low Dutch upon them; on an occasional 


book in Netherlandish; on place names and family names” 
quite a few, names ending with “kill” and beginning with 


“Van”: and on an occasional painting that reproduces a 
Hollandish face. There are almost no relics dating back to 
the early occupation of the lower Delaware Valley by im- 
migrants from Sweden proper, or from Swedish Finland. 
There are names among some of the immigrants that are 
Lapp, but whether such folks come directly from the 
northern provinces or had penetrated into Southern Sweden 
before transplantation to America I have come on no de- 
termining evidence. I have a silver spoon of Swedish design 
but it is not so early as the mid-seventeenth century when 
the first settlements were made. I have two rush-bottomed 
chairs from Jersey that may be Swedish. 

I began to read Peter Kalm’s Travels into North Amer- 
ica (1754-64) more than forty years ago and visualized 
from it what Swedesboro, New Jersey, was like in that mid- 
eighteenth century when it was called Raccoon. I have 
haunted antique shops for more than thirty years. With 
awareness of a Swedish past for Jersey and with eyes open 
for Swedish objects of art I was unable to find a single 
household article that was assuredly Swedish. The few 
churches that began as Swedish Lutheran had no chalices 
from the Old World. They became English Episcopal 
churches so early that nothing about them today can be 
pointed to as distinctively Swedish. An occasional log house, 


like that of Clifton, has the overhang and the balcony that. 


you may see in certain Swedish log houses preserved in the 
great out-of-door museum at Skansen. 

This infrequency of Swedish influence on the architecture 
of the Delaware Valley and my inability to find objects of 
Swedish art brought early from the Old World or done in 
the first years of Swedish settlement in the New made my 
discovery of a carved spoon of obviously Scandinavian origin 
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in South Jersey a notable event to me. It was on a day of 
late April of nineteen thirty-five that I -found this horn 
spoon in Clayton. The antiquer who owned it, a specialist in 
glass, valued it not at all. “Oh! my partner found that a 
good while ago out in the country toward the river. He paid 
a quarter for it in some old house. You can have it for what 
he paid for it.” Peasant Art in Sweden, Lapland and Ice- 
land (1910) having come to us from a Swedish sister-in- 
law, I at once recognized the spoon as akin to those of 
carved reindeer horn attributed to Lapland by that book. 
Had the spoon been there in the neighborhood of Swedes- 
boro from the time Peter Kalm knew it, or did it date from 
the very beginnings of New Sweden a hundred years 
earlier? Amandus Johnson tells us in his Swedish Settle- 
ments on the Delaware (1911) that ‘“‘goblets and cups of 
horn” were brought over from Europe by the earliest set- 
tlers. This spoon may, too, have arrived with some of the 
early ship loads of folk gathered up where they could be 
found in Sweden for colonization of the Delaware. Or was 
it, possibly, made in America of elk horn, a substance so 
like the reindeer horn the Lapps carved so cunningly? Was 
some man of the Old World discontented with the spoons 
made so generally on the Delaware shores of that shrub 
that was known as spoonwood, and that was in after years 
to be named Kalmia latifolia by Linnaeus, to whom old 
Peter sent specimens of it from Swedesboro? It is a re- 
curring lament in all the old reports and letters from the 
colony on the Delaware that there are few skilled artisans 
there. The chances are predominately in favor of the spoon 
being a treasure brought from the wastes of North Sweden 
to the genial black soil and sand of South Jersey. 

No find of like sort that I ever made spoke to me so as- 
suredly with the voice of romance as this humble spoon. 
Violin shaped, six inches long and two inches wide at its 
broader end, its outstanding decoration is the reindeer at 
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the narrow end of the inside of the bowl where it joins the 
lined and lobed handle. Five of the perforations in the horn 
at the end of the handle are round, like the four toward 
the bowl, and two are triangular, the bases of the two 
equilateral triangles back to back. At the broad end of the 
bowl, on the inside, is etched a device that looks like canoe 
paddles crossed at right angles. If I could be sure the dec- 
oration was really of such paddles I should have an argu- 
ment for the American origin of the spoon. 

The reindeer, with his feet toward the handle of the 
spoon, is spiritedly etched. He is heavily antlered, of spotted 
body, and with legs that carry him on at no uncertain pace. 
The spoon shows signs of wear. Teeth have met so deter- 
minedly against inside and outside of the bowl toward its 
broad end that the strong texture of the horn is worn deeply, 
with little pits within the worn surfaces. Children have used 
it, perhaps, for a pap spoon, and cut their teeth upon it. The 
reindeer has always, fortunately, been out of reach of ma- 
rauding jaws. A chip is worn off the middle of the end of 
the spoon. 

Was it my reading of old sagas in which little people like 
the Lapps were makers of magic that made my heart leap 
so at sight of the spoon? Was it the surprise of finding a 
reminder of so far a place as Lapland, a place associated 
with nights of sun and days of darkness, that shook me as 
with a trumpet call as my eyes fell on that reindeer? The 
prosaic shop faded away, and picture after picture of old 
years by the Delaware and of older years on snowy tundras 
and sun filled forests of spruce and bare headlands facing 
arctic seas succeeded one another. What sense of humor is 
in me suggested that perhaps the spoon came to America no 
more than two years before I found it in the possession of 
some Swedes or Lapps hard put to make a living in their far 
north and hoping they could do better in America. So it 
may be, but the little spoon has brought old times and far 
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places to me no matter what its history. It would take in- 
vestigation by a man with more time on his hands than I 
have to begin to ferret out its progress down the years and 
across the seas. It is as likely as not, though, you could never 
discover its story. 

Meanwhile it has brought me many a happy moment, 
saying to me now this and now that. It conjures up the 
wilderness along Raccoon Creek in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, the quaint Swedesboro that Kalm knew, the present 
kindly town with Swedish names above the shop doors. 
There are still Helms there, descendants perhaps of the old 
Aoke the naturalist questioned so closely about the past of 
the neighborhood. It brings before me the Lapps and their 
herds of reindeer with an instancy I had never experienced 
before. Bayard Taylor did a good job in making me see 
them, but the horn spoon a better job. Padraic Colum was 
stirred by the thought of finding in the speech of some Irish 
hedge schoolmaster a phrase out of the Greek classics. That 
was to him like finding in ‘‘wild earth a Grecian vase.’’ As 
deeply the finding of the old spoon stirred me. Again and 
again has bewildering beauty struck me to the heart in the 
pines and black soil belt of South Jersey, in the grace of an 
otter taking the water in a tide creek, in the arched sails of 
ships seen from under the elms of Greenwich, in dunes of 
the sea islands dabbed with the intense white of beach plum 
blossom, in the quietude that falls on one recalling John 
Woolman’s Journal, in a storm of clinging snow at Brown’s 
Mills, in the poetry talk of an old piney near Jobstown, in a 
white egret winging across mudflats by Paulsboro. Never 
before, though, had so much of yesterday down Salem way 
been revealed to me, and its far background of Sweden’s 
arctic wastes at the world’s end, as by the simple etching 
and carving of that spoon. There is henceforth for me no 
denying that the Lapps are masters of magic. 





Slat Backs of Maple 


[for ERNEST C. STANMIRE] 





OU will find old chairs in mahogany in the great houses 
of South Jersey. This Colonial home in Haddonfield 
will have a dining room set by Savery, four side chairs and 
two arm chairs in impeccable Chippendale, and that old pile 
of warm brick out from Salem will reveal fellows to the 
Saverys by Randolph. Such a chair from Moorestown is my 
better half’s inheritance from the Matlacks. If you have 
attended auctions in Burlington or Riverton, Mt. Holly or 
Pemberton, Bridgeton or Cape May Courthouse, you have 
undoubtedly seen other chairs made of this wood of woods 
from the tropics. Such chairs, however, were most of them 
made in Philadelphia. The typical chair of native manufac- 
ture is a slat back of red maple with a rush seat. That is the 
chair you will find in most village homes of prosperous folks 
and in the better grade of farmhouses. 

Among such native chairs, those made by Maskell Ware | 
(1766-1855) and his descendants for three generations 
after him are the most prevalent and the best proportioned. 
I first heard of them from Harding the cabinet maker of 
Germantown who was never tired of talking of the shop of 
two brothers of them at Roadstown. What most interested 
me as a youth in his account of their workmanship was the 
derivation of their power for the turning of the legs and 
rounds of the chairs from the spring in a bent plank. The 
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plank was so geared at the top of their shop that it was 
pulled down by a belt attached to a pedal. The natural 
spring in the plank lifted it back to the horizontal and kept 
the lathe turning. 

Harding used to tell me that such was the power their 
ancestors had used for a hundred years. That he was not 
far wrong in his report about them was proven when we 
had what is still the classic account of ‘“‘Ware Chairs,” con- 
tributed to Antiques of May, 1926, by Mabel Crispen 
Powers. It was George Ware, of Roadstown, the only Ware 
now with a sign out of chairmaker, that gave Mrs. Powers 
most of the family history and methods of technique for 
her article and identified this chair or that of her collection 
as the work of Maskell, or Daniel, or John, or Reuben, or 
Thomas, or Samuel, or William. Altogether there seem to 
have been about twenty Wares, of five generations of the 
family, that have been associated with chair making, not all 
of them as turners and fitters together of rounds and legs 
and slats, but at least as rushers or vendors of chairs. 

George Ware, of Roadstown, a man past eighty when I 
visited him, has still a store of parts of chairs, front legs, 
back pieces, rounds and slats, all made of red maple, and 
great sheaves of dried rushes. He has, however, made few 
chairs of recent years, although he has everything at hand 
from which to put them together. That he calls the stretch- 
ers of the chairs ‘‘rounds”’ instead of “‘rungs’’ would seem to 
indicate that the Ware technique of chair making is of New 
England origin. Throughout most of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania we speak of chair rungs and ladder rungs rather 
than the “‘rounds” we always hear them called in our sum- 
mer home in central New Hampshire. That “‘rounds”’ for 
“rungs” is but one out of a score of instances in which we 
come upon Down East influence in South Jersey. 

If we are to judge by the illustrations that accompany 
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Mrs. Powers’ article, my Ware rocking chair is by Reuben, 
though it has rockers less high from top to bottom than his 
and its arms have been lowered to transform it into a sew- 
ing chair. By the plugged holes in the back uprights you can 
see the arms were once nine inches above the bottom of the 
chair. They are now five inches above the checkered rushing 
of the seat. The seat is twenty-one inches wide at the front 
and seventeen at the back, and seventeen inches deep. The 
chair has five arched slats in the back, diminishing in width 
from top to bottom. The arms are cut out below and waved 
so as comfortably to fit the occupant’s arms resting on 
them. The finials are the slender and elongated ones with 
convex sides instead of the concave ones affected by the last 
of the Wares, George, of Roadstown. The turnings on the 
lower front round are more slender than those on the chairs 
made by Maskell the founder, but in nearly every other de- 
tail the chair of a hundred years ago is the very fellow of 
the chair of a hundred and fifty years ago. There is nowhere 
tradition holds longer and more completely than in South 
Jersey. As it is with chairs so it is with baskets and so it is 
with glass. The Clevengers of the fourth decade of the 
twentieth century blow offhand in Clayton little pitchers of 
the very proportions of those I pick up on the site of the 
glasshouse of Wistarburg. There the fires were drawn in 
1781. 

Two chairs bought off a front porch in Pleasantville 


have four slats quite like those in Ware chairs save that . 


they are not arched but cut straight across the bottom. 
These chairs have round finials. They are not so heavy as 
the chairs from Chairville in Burlington County. Here those 
who came for chairs were asked to sit in a sand bank and 
have the sand moulded to the shape of their backs. The back 
posts and the slats were then spaced and shaped to fit the 
back, and the buyer assured of a comfortable chair. When 
this chair factory was given up, within the memory of folk 
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still alive, stacks of rungs and slats were given away as 
kindling wood. . 

Two chairs from South Jersey with the slim turnings at 
the top of the chair back characteristic of the Ware chairs 
were sold at an auction in Philadelphia in mid-winter of 
nineteen thirty-eight. I did not think they could be Ware 
chairs for they had the heavy turnings on the lower front 
stretcher that are usual on Pennsylvania chairs from the 
Dutch country. Talking the matter over, however, with 
Charles C. Hansbury, of Mt. Holly, I learned that the 
oldest Jersey slat backs had sometimes these heavy turnings. 
The five slatters I had seen were Ware chairs, but older 
than any of the many Ware chairs I had seen, chairs from 
before eighteen hundred. They, no doubt, were made by 
Maskell Ware. 

Mr. Hansbury showed me, too, an arm chair made at 
Chairville. It was a massive affair, of clumsy proportions 
and the solidest construction, utterly lacking in the graceful 
lines of the Ware chairs. It must be, of course, there were 
other chair makers than the Wares of Salem and Cumber- 
land Counties, and the men of Chairville, but most slat 
backs you find south of a line drawn from Trenton to Tom’s 
River are referred to one or the other of these two origins. 


Jersey Blues 


[I. M. HENRY HALES] 





T is years and years since I have seen a pen of Jersey 
Blue fowls. They never took hold of ‘“The Fancy” or 

of the market men as did the Jersey Black Giant, a fowl to 
which the Jersey Blue was near akin. How the breed orig- 
inated is not clear, the accounts of the crosses that brought it 
about differing widely. It is agreed, though, that the Blues 
did not make their appearance until Cochins and Brahmas 
and Langshans had been brought to the States from East 
Asia. That the Jersey Blues had other than Asiatic blood in 
them was indicated by the average of them running several 
pounds lighter than the above mentioned fowls. A cross of 
Black Cochin and White Cochin would give the blue color 
in a certain number of the offspring. It might be, too, that 
certain pens of them were selected from some early im- 


portations of Asiatics, many of which were heterogeneous _ 


lots of birds. There might well have been blue fowls among 
Cochins, Brahmas and Langshans. 

The Jersey Blues took place among the American headed 
along with the Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes and Rhode 
Island Reds. The Plymouth Rock was a cross of Dominique 
and Black Java, the Wyandotte of Hamburgs and Cochins, 
and the Rhode Island Red was developed from a selection 
of red specimens of fowls descended from the bright colored 
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Cochin cocks from China bred to the fowls long kept in the 
neighborhood of Little Compton, Rhode Island. 

It may be there was Andalusian blood in the Jersey Blue, 
crossed in to set the color, but there could not have been 
much of it, for the eggs of the Jersey Blue were dark brown 
like those of Cochins and Malays. Some of the guesses at 
their origin speak of the Jersey Blues as being a cross of the 
Malay and Black Spanish. If these two breeds were used 
there must have been a further cross with the Cochin, for 
the Jersey Blues I saw in my youth around Wenonah and 
Mullica Hill were not long-legged and stilty like the 
Malays, and they could not have had much Black Spanish 
blood, for the Black Spanish lay eggs more chalky white 
than any other fowl. 

If you know the Blue Orpington, a rage for a few years, 
you know the bird of recent times most like the Jersey Blue. 
Thin down your Cochin-shaped Orpington and raise him to 
Plymouth Rock height above the ground, and you have a 
fowl very like the Jersey Blue. The Standard demanded, 
when Jersey Blues were in the Standard, that each feather 
of theirs should be laced with blue of a color darker than 
the blue of the rest of the feather. So, too, it was demanded 
of the Blue Orpington, but both birds, when they were of 
such feather, owed it chiefly to Andalusian blood. The 
Andalusians, by the bye, came to the fore in England in the 
eighteen fifties, when the Jersey Blues began to have their 
brief heyday in America. It may be that both birds, Anda- 
lusian and Jersey Blue, harked back to the old Cornish 
Blues or Devon Blues, then for some time prominent in 
England. 

When the Jersey Blues were in The Standard of Per- 
fection that book demanded that the fowls should have 
“dark eyes, single combs, red ear-lobes and smooth legs.” 
As a matter of fact, all pens of them I ever knew had a 
tendency to throw some chicks with feathered legs, and but 
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few of them had the feathers laced with darker blue. “The 
color of body plumage of the male,” the Standard de- 
manded, “‘is slaty blue, each feather being laced about the 
edge with a darker color; top plumage, including neck, back, 
saddle and wings, a metallic blue-black; main tail feathers 
should be blue or blue-black; beak, legs, and toes of both 
male and female dark or slate color.” 

“The female should be slaty blue,” the Standard declares, 
“each feather being laced around the edge with a darker 
shade; the neck somewhat darker than body color; they 
should be of good size, deep and full in breast and body; 
not long in legs and rather active.” 

You will run on bluish or slaty birds in the nondescript 
bunches about the houses in “The Pines” even today, but 
whether they are descendants of Jersey Blues it would be 
hard to say. The blue birds I saw recently back of Johnson 
Place were thought to be of such descent by their owner, 
who agreed with me that the old varieties are of very fixed 
types, witness the survival of the Dominique color in farm 
flocks in Pennsylvania long after the Barred Rocks that car- 
ried that Dominique blood had been superseded by Leg- 
horns and Rhode Island Reds. There were more of “The 
Blue Hens’ Chickens’ yesterday, though, than there are to- 
day. 

I well remember two coops on a place we used to pass 
going by train to Atlantic City before 1900. There, in win- 
ter, a coop with a Light Brahma and her brood, and a coop 
with a Jersey Blue and her brood, side by side, looked the 
picture of comfort in the later afternoon sun. I remember, 
too, Uncle Jim, in still earlier days, as we went by train 
to Anglesea at the time of its founding, discoursing on the 
relative merits of Jersey Blues as he knew them on neigh- 
bors’ farms in Chester County in Pennsylvania. That was 
in the eighteen forties. He wondered if the name could 
have been given to the fowls after the uniform of a crack 
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regiment known as ‘“The Jersey Blues” that was in demand 
for drills and musters and parades in the days before the 
Civil War. 

Uncle Pline, most learned of all our family in hen mat- 
ters, attributed the decline and fall of the breed to the diff- 
culty of having them come true to color. He had always 
heard them spoken well of both as layers and table birds, 
but very prone to throw black chicks or white chicks or 
speckles. That seems to be the general opinion as to the 
reason of their disappearance. Certain strains of Jersey 
Black Giants, however, really preserved the Jersey Blues, 
throwing a good many blue chicks, and in the heyday of the 
Giants, twenty years ago, it would not have been difficult 
to reestablish the Jersey Blue by selection from such flocks. 
The Jersey Black Giant had, though, only a brief while in 
the sun. The black pin feathers militated against it as a 
table fowl. The White Jersey Giant was then developed, but 
it, too, was widely bred but for a brief time. The White 
Leghorn is too definitely the fowl of fowls in South Jersey 
for the Jersey Black Giant or the Jersey White Giant of 
yesterday to rival it on the many hen farms that flourish 
on the areas of genial sand. There is no hope at all, I am 
afraid, for the Jersey Blue of day before yesterday ever to 
make its reappearance as a widely raised fowl. 


Two Fiddlers and a Ballad Singer 


[for ELVEN SWEET, HARVEY DE CAMP and STACY BOZARTH ] 





ROM my childhood I had heard that “The Pineys” had 
FE among them fiddlers and ballad singers. At Beach 
Haven in the eighteen eighties I was told stories of char- 
coal burners whose shacks were as full of music at nights as 
any log cabin in the Kentucky mountains. At Brown’s Mills 
in the first decade of this century I heard that the cran- 
berry pickers gathered for square dances that lasted all 
through the night. Once or twice I came on newspaper 
stories that presented one phase or another of the old cul- 
ture of “The Pines.” It was not, however, until I read a 
few years ago in a newspaper of the collecting of the music 
and words of old dances and ballads by Mr. Herbert Hal- 
pert that I had any inkling of the richness of this sort of 
treasure trove to be found between Lakewood and Salem. 

It was while I was hunting mistletoe that I stumbled on 
two fiddlers. Charley Thompson, of Retreat, couldn’t help 
us to find mistletoe as we had been told he could. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he did not believe it was mistletoe we were 
after. He did not think it possible two grown men were 
really desirous of finding a weed that grew on trees and 
bore white berries. When I found he did not know what 
mistletoe was, I turned the conversation to bears. When 
that topic and other hunting topics were exhausted, I asked 
him about old dances and fiddlers. “Oh, if that’s what you’re 
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after,” he said, ‘‘you have come to the right man.” He then 
told us of Elven Sweet, of Magnolia, and of Harvey De- 
Camp, of near Tabernacle. | 

Of Elven Sweet we were told that he began his playing 
with the accordion, and then graduated to the fiddle. Said 
Mrs. Thompson: “Elven could play the accordion ever 
since he was big enough to look over the top of one set 
down on the floor.”” Elven himself did not claim proficiency 
at so early an age. His mother had one, he said, when he 
was a boy. One time, when she went away for the day, 
threatening all sorts of dire things if anyone touched the 
instrument, he just couldn’t keep his hands off it. He played 
with it and at it all day, until he had a tune pretty well mas- 
tered. A little later, his mother, in a melting mood towards 
her boy, handed it over to him and told him to try a tune 
on it. He played, or half played, the tune he had picked 
out that day she was away. Frowning at him and proud that 
he had inherited some of her musical ability, she thundered 
out: ‘Boy, this isn’t the first time you’ve played that ac- 
cordion. You stole it and fussed with it that day I was 
away.’ He could not deny the impeachment but he played 
well enough for his mother to be appeased. 

We found Elven Sweet at Magnolia, out from Pember- 
ton, on R.D. 1. He lived alone in a little house of clap- 
boards, two roomed on the first floor and with a garret 
above. After a little talk about the weather, he said: ‘You 
gentlemen, I guess, will be wanting to hear the old ‘Chicken 
Reel.’ So he went into his bedroom and came out with 
his fiddle. ‘‘It’s the old ones you gentlemen will be wanting 
to hear.’ He sat down in a low chair with his back to a 
window, tucked the fiddle under his chin, tuned it, and an- 
nounced “The Chicken Reel.” As he played he beat time 
with his right foot. Always his eyes were cast down on his 
strings, and on the bow, his eyelids half dropped, and his 
sensitive and mobile face away off from the here and now, 
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possessed wholly, with all the rest of him, in the old tunes 
he was playing. ‘‘Miss Macleod’s Reel” followed ‘‘The 
Chicken Reel.”” Then came ‘“The Devil’s Dream,” a great 
favorite in old days, ““How Dry I Am,” “Trotting Horse,” 
and ‘“The Fisher’s Hornpipe.” ‘‘Up the Road to Lancaster,”’ 
with an infectious and haunting lilt, was known to neither 
of us listening. 

Elven played many reels and hornpipes and jigs for which 
he had no names. Some he neglected to announce and some 
had names he had forgotten. If any of them had once had 
verses to them he did not know those verses. “The Bum- 
mer’s Reel,” “‘Pop Goes the Weazel” and ‘Turkey in the 
Straw” were old standbys. All he played by ear. Once he 
had more than two hundred of them in his memory. A 
neighbor, a Haines, came in, of that family that vies with 
the Lippincotts for the possession of the most wide-spread 
name in South Jersey. He had been a great dancer in his 
youth, and he had the heart to dance still only his legs had 
gone back on him. Often he had danced all night to Elven’s 
fiddling. These, of course, were the old square dances. 
George Haines asked for a waltz, and got a polka. More 
modern numbers were ‘“‘Nickydemus” and “No, I got no 
bananas.” Foster he knew, and he played for us “Oh 
Susannah !”’ . 

Between the two of them Brothers Sweet and Haines re- 
constructed the life in their neighborhood of fifty years ago. 
There was talk of marl digging and farming, cranberrying 
and blueberrying, wood cutting and hunting, and of local © 
celebrities, J. J. White and Blueberry Budd. Then you 
could buy a fiddle in a store at Pemberton, or an accordion, 
or a banjo, or a guitar. You’d have to go to the city to buy 
one now, or to a pawnshop. There were few people wanted 
a fiddler for a dance nowadays. When there was one who 
could cry the dances and one who could play them the young 
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people enjoyed the old square aces for all they thought 
them old fashioned and ‘‘not so hot.” 

Said Elven: ‘‘You know how it would be fifty years ago. 
The boys would be loafing in the evening around a country 
store or a hotel, with nothing much to do. If it was a cool 
night some one would say: ‘It wouldn’t be sweaty dancing 
tonight.’ One after another would say: ‘Yes, let’s dance.’ 
They would send me home for my fiddle and we would start 
down the road, five or six of us, or maybe more. We’d pick 
up some girls who were strolling down the street, arm in 
arm, you know, and with a weather eye out for the boys. 
They would join us, and when we had gathered a crowd 
maybe of twelve or fifteen I would strike up with my fiddle, 
say before a house where there was a girl could dance, and 
she would come out leppin’, and so maybe would a girl from 
the next house but one. There were more houses around 
then than now. 

“There might be some one in the crowd would invite us 
to her house, specially if it had a big front room. She would 
know, of course, if they had had the carpet up recently, and 
if the floor was clean under the carpet. Or we would just 
burst into a house whose folks we knew and say: ‘Can we 
carry out the furniture and have up the carpet and have a 
dance?’ They would say, ‘Yes’ most times, knowing perhaps 
there wasn’t much dust under the carpet. It didn’t take us 
long to clear that room and they to fall to dancing to my 
fiddling. I’ve played right through the night on dark winter 
evenings and midnights and the small hours, from dark to 
day, played without repeating a tune from five in the eve- 
ning to six in the morning.” 

George Haines confirmed Elven’s account, saying: “Yes, 
that’s so. He had more than two hundred tunes. I knew 
them all, and by name, same as Elven did, but those names 
have gone from me now. I’d dance for thirteen hours, ex- 
cept for a little time out for breathings and a drink now and 
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then, and I’d never feel tired. And then I’d walk five miles 
home, and have breakfast and go to work just as if I’d been 
sleeping all night instead of dancing. I couldn’t walk five 
miles now if I was to die for not walking it.” Elven gave 
him cold comfort, saying: ‘‘Yes, George, your time’s gone 
same as mine.” 

It was an occasion to remember. The gentle face with 
the firm lips, the downcast eyes, the thick thatch of grey 
hair, the fiddle slipping down from under his chin and rest- 
ing on his arm as he grew tired, the ceaseless tapping of the 
foot on the floor. Out the open door past Elven I could see 
two beagles, black and white and tan, coursing about after 
rabbits, nosing here, there and everywhere on a sandy field 
and into a raspberry patch, and yapping whenever they 
found the scent warm. They disturbed a killdeer, which 
took to circling around over them, lamentably crying in that 
lonely and forlorn and broken fashion of his, and troubling 
the barn swallows that had been gathering mud for their 
nests from a run by the roadside. How good it all was, the 
merry old tunes with a sad one among them now and then, 
the rapt face of the old man, away from the here and now 
with who shall say what memories, the yapping dogs, the 
crying killdeer, the Sunday quiet that fell as the fiddle went 
idle, the yapping ceased, and the killdeer gave off crying. 

Elven Sweet’s home was by the side of the road in open 
country. The home of Harvey DeCamp was back from the 
road in the heart of “The Pines.” It was on R.D. 1 out 
from Vincentown, and in the country back from Tabernacle. | 
Harvey was not only a fiddler but a fiddler’s son, the son of 
a fiddler who was also a maker of violins. Harvey played 
one of tiger stripe red maple. It had been in the DeCamp 
family for thirty-five years. It had been played by William 
DeCamp, and it was perhaps one of those made by him. The 
most he had ever made in one year was three, all of red 
maple he had found in the neighboring swamps. Harvey 
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had been about a good deal with his fiddle, playing at a 
dance hall here and a dance hall there, at places down at the 
shore as well as in ‘“The Pines.’’ He had teamed up for a 
year with a German boy who could sing well, but he had 
tired of the monotony of night after night of such work. 
The people of “The Pines’? must have a free foot to be 
happy. They find the treadmill of regular and continued 
employment less endurable than almost any people I know 
of save the mountain people in Virginia who have been re- 
moved from the holdings they had occupied for over a 
century along ‘“The Skyline Trail.” 

Harvey did not confine himself in his playing to the tunes 
his father had taught him. He began with old ones, “The 
Devil’s Dream” and “Trotting Horse,” but he played, too, 
‘Coming Round the Mountain” and ‘“‘Casey Jones.”’ A tune 
he called ‘“‘The Shepherd’s Jury” he had heard played in 
a picture from Oklahoma he had seen and heard in Mt. 
Holly. Three old fiddlers had played it, and he had sat the 
talkie round and picked up the tune they played. He, too, 
played ‘‘Pop Goes the Weazel,” and a jerky nameless tune 
in which he plucked the strings of his fiddle as he did with 
each ‘‘Pop” in “Pop Goes the Weazel.” 

Harvey played for us out-of-doors, in a stand of pine 
where thirty years before had been farmland. His violin 
was a little beauty, and he was wholly rapt away from our 
world in his.playing of it. His boy accompanied him on the 
guitar in*several of his pieces. He was sure that some day 
soon the old square dances would come back, that the taste 
for jazz and swing would run out. He thought the many 
puttings on the air and in the movies of the old tunes in- 
dicated they were coming back surely. “It may be slow, the 
coming back of the old tunes,” he said, ‘but I’m sure it’s 
sure.” He told us of a famous old fiddler, a friend of his 
father, one John Watson, who used to play for the dances 
they held at Hedger House a generation ago. 
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Harvey still did some playing here and there, but he 
worked at all sorts of jobs and went down to the shore 
clamming most summers. He was very much interested in 
fishing and hunting. He kept a black and tan fox hound, 
trained like most of the hounds in ‘The Pines,”’ not to run 
deer. He had the friendliness and courtesy of most of the 
people that live in ‘The Pines,’’ accompanying us back to 
our car we had left on the road at some distance from his 
house, and wishing us a safe journey home. When I had said 
to him: “How can we ever repay you in any way for the 
pleasure you have given us by your playing,” he replied: 
‘You have paid me for it by enjoying it. Come again and 
I'll be glad to play for you again.” 

It was in a countryside much more thickly settled that we 
found a ballad singer, left the last in his share of the world 
by the death, just a few days before we visited him, of 
Alan Clevenger. Stacy Bozarth lives right on the village 
street in Buddtown. When we arrived there, under the 
pilotage of Elven Sweet, he was sitting on his porch. We 
were at once invited indoors, and it wasn’t long, after the 
latest neighborhood news was exchanged between Elven and 
Stacy, that we were talking of ballad singing. The first 
offering was the famous ‘‘Cuckoo,”’ who “‘sings as she flies.” 
The air that went to is the very one Cecil J. Sharp took 
down in the Kentucky mountains, but Bozarth had learned 
it in the countryside in which he now lives. He inherited his 
ballads from both his father and his mother, who, in turn, © 
had them from their parents. | 

Bozarth is, of course, a German name, a slight rubbing 
down of the more familiar Bossert. So is Clevenger German, 
the name of the other ballad singer of this stretch of Jer- 
sey, who for years had shared with Bozarth a local reputa- 
tion for his old songs. Clevenger was to be buried the after- 
noon of this Sunday whose morning saw us listening to 
Bozarth. Elven Sweet was just putting in time with us until 
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the hour of his old friend’s funeral. The singing, however, 
of Bozarth, and his ballads were wholly in the English tra- 
dition, and only one of them, ‘“The Banks of Roses,” with 
obvious interpolations of local origin. English, too, had 
been the tunes and the fiddling of Harvey DeCamp, whose 
name is traceable to the Huguenot element among the 
Holland Dutch one finds everywhere throughout South Jer- 
sey as well as North Jersey. 

After ‘““The Cuckoo” Bozarth gave us ‘“The Jolly Sailor 
Boy,” a rousing tune; and ‘“‘Bachelor’s Hall,” a slightly 
scutrilous tale; and then “The Banks of Roses,” a senti- 
mental ballad. Curiously Elven Sweet played on his violin 
none of these four airs that Bozarth sang. The singing of 
the ballads had more variety in manner and demeanor than 
I had been accustomed to in the impersonality of those I 
had heard sung by our old Irish gardener from the County 
Wicklow. They were not so jog trot, though the charac- 
teristic English rendition is supposed to be more phlegmatic 
than the Irish. 

Bozarth did not know how many ballads and songs he 
knew. When I suggested fifty, he said: “All of that.’’ When 
I raised the number to a hundred, he said: ‘Perhaps.’ 
There were many who had the old tunes when he was a boy, 
but now that Clevenger was gone he did not know any 
other than himself in his section of Jersey. He beat time 
with hise foot as he sang, and Elven Sweet beat time with 
his, too, but he never joined in, just as he had never sung 
any words to the tunes he had played us at Magnolia 
earlier in the season. Elven played by ear, and Stacy sang 
by ear. 





Of House Trees, Skeeter Smokes and 
Clamming 


[I. M. RICHARD E. BROWN] 





T may seem they are a discordant trio, house trees, 
“skeeter smokes,’’ and clamming. All three, however, 
were to the fore in a conversation with a man born in the 
heart of “The Pines.’ He had recently come back to the site 
of his grandfather’s farm, a site now grown up to pitch 
pines thirty feet tall, and six inches to eight in diameter. 
He pointed to a white oak twice as tall as any of the pines, 
a white oak fifteen to eighteen inches through, and told us 
that was ‘‘the house tree” that stood by his grandfather’s 
log cabin built here long before the Civil War. His father 
had gone to sea as a young man, returned to his birthplace, 
settled down nearby, married and begot a long family of 
nine. In his own youth our informant had played the fiddle 
at a corn husking frolic and dance in a barn on this very | 
spot that was now a thick woods of pine. Where the pines 
were now good corn had grown. 7 
There were not many big oaks left hereabouts, only those 
that had been house trees by the many houses that had once 
been distributed over this now lonely countryside. About 
every quarter of a mile you would run on one such oak, or 
perhaps two. If the trees had been planted before a cabin 
there were generally two, but if the cabin had been built 
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to afford shade to the house and its vicinity. There is so 
little large timber standing in South Jersey now that one 
wonders whence came all the oak from which so many ships 
were built in the many shipyards on the tidal creeks and 
rivers that fall into Delaware Bay and into the thorough- 
fares inside of the sea islands. One knows, of course, iso- 
lated great trees like the Old Oak Tree of the Friends 
Meeting in Salem, one remembers from thirty years ago the 
tall pines about ““The Inn at Brown’s Mills,” one has been 
delighted to run through stands of marketable timber near 
Wading River and Pleasant Mills, and one has tramped 
swamps near Johnson Place in search of mistletoe to find 
not the prized Christmas berry but a sufficiency of wide 
spreading tupelos. 

The house under the great oak back from Tabernacle 
had burned down through the agency of a “skeeter smoke.” 
Our host had to explain to us what that was. He had just 
been telling us that mosquitoes did not like pine trees and 
therefore they had not to have screens in the windows of 
his house. We had been forced to disbelieve his statement 
for at the moment he was making it my charioteer was 
scratching a mosquito bite on his ankle and I one on the 
back of my neck. If our host was being bitten, too, he was 
no doubt so inured to the poison he was unconscious of 
being bitten. 

Far from being nonplussed by our scratching, however, 
and confirming the presence of mosquitoes in ‘“The Pines” 
he narrated in detail the consequence of his grandparents 
leaving their house after they had gotten a ‘“‘skeeter smoke” 
under way. They had put a deep pan or a preserving kettle 
on the stove, with a little charcoal in the bottom. Above 
this they laid pine needles and pine cones and lighted them. 
They then piled chips and then heavier chips, laying the 
top layer so close little air could get in to the fire. The 
smoke pouring out would rid the house of mosquitoes. If 
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you piled your kettle too high with chips they might “sort a 
boil over” and slip down from the stove top to the floor and 
set fire to the latter, as they did this spring morning his 
granddaddy’s folks felt religious and went off to church. 
When they came home at dinner time their house was but 
a heap of glowing coals. 

They none of them were bothered by “‘skeeters” here, 
but when they went down to the coast clamming, in mid- 
June, they were nearly eaten up by them. The younger son 
of the house said he would weigh one hundred and thirty- 
two pounds when they went down to their shack back of 
Avalon, and one hundred and two pounds when he came 
back. The father kept his weight, forty clams in a stew at 
a meal enabling him to defy the debilitating effects of the 
‘‘skeeter bites.” Clamming was profitable work, bringing 
in four dollars a day for each of them engaged. Back along 
they used to tread for clams, finding them with their bare 
feet, and, as the business developed, using thick soled can- 
vas shoes. It was hard luck when they encountered razor 
shells standing up straight. Now, however, they located the 
clams by a rake and raked them out. When there were three 
of them at work, with twelve dollars coming in, they lived 
high and had some funds saved against the winter. In fall 
they picked cranberries, and, as winter came on, cut wood, 
and guided hunters after rabbits and grouse and deer. Spring 
was the slackest time, unless there happened to be roadwork 
in the neighborhood. | 

There was fishing, of course, in spring, the boys vying 
with each other as to which would catch the largest pike. 
They ran foxes in winter, their old black and tan hound 
refusing, they informed us rather brazenly, to follow a 
deer. So you are told all over the pine barrens about the 
dogs. They are all ‘‘deerbroke,” trained only to follow 
foxes, greys chiefly, for the reds are rare in ‘“The Pines.” 

There is no gypsy blood, as far as I know, in ‘The 
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Pineys,’”’ but they are a gypsy hearted lot. The constantly 
recurring declaration of the father of this family was that 
he “could not bear to be tied down” to any kind of regular 
job. It irked him to clam for the full three months there 
was money in clams. “I hate to be tied down long to any 
one job,” he would say again and again. He liked cran- 
berrying because it didn’t last too long, and wood cutting, 
and guiding hunters. There was constant change in hunting, 
and certain of the game, like deer, were only in season a 
few days. 

I could find no note of envy in the voices of the father 
as he spoke of men with better equipment for clamming 
than he had and who could make as much as twenty dollars 
‘on a two tide day,” a day on which the flats where the 
clams were dug were exposed at a low water that came twice 
in the day. Prosperous clammers in Cape May, however, 
have a very different attitude towards the ‘“‘tramp clammers’’ 
that gather in numbers farther up the coast. They regard 
them as little better than riff-raff. They speak of the 
itinerants as Southerners do of ‘“‘po’ white trash” or Penn- 
sylvania Dutchmen of “‘hillmen.”’ As a matter of fact, the 
itinerant clammers are of very different sorts, some of them 
being both kindly and hard-working people, and others being 
of the slapdash sort with come-easy go-easy money. 

‘Those of the clammers from ‘‘The Pines” that I have 
met are a quiet and courteous people, as are most of “The 
Pineys” I know. Like other people off their native heaths 
they may go a little on the loose at times, but no more 
generally than city butchers and bakers and candlestick 
makers on vacation. There are those who attribute their 
footloose ways to Indian blood, of which some of ‘The 
Pineys,” like many other Americans, have a certain amount. 
The Indians, of course, went down to the coast and made 
great shell heaps in their gathering and drying of oysters 
and clams. Certain of ‘“The Pineys” in their old automo- 
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biles follow very much the courses certain of the Indians 
followed on foot. Most of these shell heaps were carted 
away in early days to the iron furnaces that were situated 
all over ‘“The Pines”’ to give the lime flux necessary in re- 
ducing the bog ore to pig iron. It was the passing of these 
furnaces and forges, and of the glass houses, that reduced 
‘The Pineys” from a moderate prosperity to a moderate 
poverty. You will find family after family living, as the 
family whose avocations I have described lived, that boast 
of déscent from iron workers or glass men. Others are de- 
scended from saw mill men, paper makers and ship build- 
ers. ““The Pines” were as busy as the rest of South Jersey 
pretty well down to the time of the Civil War. 
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Slow Waters 


[for PHILIP GLICK] 





IDE creeks carry the rise and fall of the sea far in- 

land into South Jersey, both bayside and oceanside. 
As you drive through ‘“The Pines,” though, most of the 
water you pass, even in such little rivers as Maurice and 
Cohansey, Oldman’s and Rancocas, Mullica and Tuckahoe, 
looks as quiet as does the water of the ponds, those at 
Sheppard’s Mill, say, or Pennypot, Cedar Brook or Malaga, 
Dennisville or Harrisville. 

The praises of such quiet waters have been frequently 
sung since Henry Van Dyke made that memorable trip 
down Wading River that led to “Between the Lupine and 
the Laurel.’’ Samuel N. Rhoads has photographed and 
talked about many ponds around Haddonfield, and Samuel 
Scoville, Jf, has written entertainingly about the long 
reaches down Medford way. Jonathan W. Acton has a 
famous swimming hole near his old house of red brick 
and blue headers out from Alloway. For years Rowand’s 
Dam at Clementon not only gave power for a charcoal mill 
but a plenteous supply of fish for the table. 

Run by car where you will about South Jersey, from Mt. 
Holly to Tom’s River, from Camden to Mullica Hill, from 
Cape May Courthouse to Trenton, and you will not be any- 
where many minutes out of sight of slowly moving waters. 
It was long summers ago I first met cedar water on the 
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table of a Long Beach hotel. I cannot recall now whether 
it was brought casked from inland because good water 
could not be struck by a well driven behind the sand dunes, 
or whether such a well struck a subterranean stream flowing 
eastward under the thoroughfare from a submerged swamp 
full of prostrate logs of white cedar. 

It was at Long Cripple, out from Shamong, where a 
cedar swamp ends and “The Plains” begin, that I first re- 
alized the full beauty of these amber streams. They stole 
silently and slowly out of the dusk glooms over them, 
amber water with both the scent and the savor of the cedars 
upon it. It was cool water rather than cold water, with 
nothing of the sparkle and freshness of spring water, but 
of a tonic suggestion and the reputation of so lasting a 
sweetness that, kegged, it would not grow foul or even 
flat during a long sea-voyage. 

As I have looked on glass of amber from Wistarburg 
or Millville, I have wondered did the man who made this 
amber ball as cover to an amber pitcher, or he who shaped 
the rose bowl of amber have in mind cedar water as he 
thinned down the color in the metal he was working with 
in those off hours of Saturday afternoon when he might do 
as he pleased with what was left in the pots? 

It is seldom I have come on cedar water running wild. It 
will, of course, over dam breasts, or when floods break 
loose. I have come on it tumbling down a sluiceway in aban- 
don, white and amber, at Willow Grove below Malaga. It 
it hard to conjure up such water running deep and strong, 
down Mullica River past Batsto, or wide-spread enough to 
take readily the launching of boats of considerable size at 
Alloway, the shallops, for instance, by means of which a con- 
siderable commerce was carried on with faraway Phila- 
delphia. 

The most striking fresh water I have seen in South Jersey 
is that of the dam at Fries Mills on Scotland Run, between 
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Clayton and Williamstown. This is one of the headquarters 
of Maurice River, which falls into Delaware Bay at Bivalve. 
A little after two o’clock of a day between Christmas and 
New Year’s in nineteen thirty-eight we were running north 
from Clayton when there burst on our view a sheet of dark 
but bright blue water. We had never been here before. As 
we ran on to the causeway at the dam’s end we were past 
the point of view that revealed “recreational features’’ that 
marred the pond’s beauty. The pond water spread away 
to a background of cedar swamp and pine woods that gave 
in its dark green and sunlit green the contrast the water 
needed to bring out its richness of color. That unapproach- 
able blue may have taken some part of its color from the 
utter cerulean of the skies so high above the pond. The 
blue of the water and the greens of the trees were not 
blended as they are in the iridescence of the peacock’s tail. 
The blue was in the water and the greens were in the trees. 
It might be, though, that something of the effect as of 
lacquer and something of the depth of color of the water’s 
blue was due to a reflection of the trees’ green on the sur- 
face of the pond. It was the unwonted blue of the brightly 
lacquered water that struck you first. Then you noticed the 
interspersed greens of cedars and pitch pines. Then it was 
that your eyes lifted, as your eyes so often must, to the 
utter blue of tfie calm skies. The blue of the skies, though, 
is so constant a part of the landscape it does not have such 
a thrust to the heart as does the unwonted ultramarine, 
dark and lacquered, of the evergreen-environed pond. The 
sudden and unexpected beauty had almost taken my breath 
away. I could not have been more surprised if in following 
a cart track in the pines I had stumbled on a jewel of lapis 
lazuli in the sand under my feet. 





Stowell’s Evergreen and Jersey Limas 


[for WILLIAM B. EVANS] 





HE very fat of the land is in sugar corn and lima 

beans. They are of America, indigenous, of the es- 
sence of its long summers, sweet of its sweet, sustaining, 
and of such a freshness of taste as never to cloy or pall. 
Of all sweet corn Stowell’s Evergreen is first and of all 
limas the old Jersey lima. The name of the latter indicates 
the countryside in which it was brought to perfection. So, 
too, to the initiate, does the name of Stowell. Like Matlack, 
like Lippincott, like Eldredge, Stowell is a name typical of 
Jersey, of the strip of black soil that belts the state east of 
“The Pines,” from just back of Long Branch to just out 
from Salem. Here is a part of America that has from old 
time vied with Pennsylvania Dutchland for its plenty and 
general well-being. Here are old farmhouses, scores of 
them, three storied, almost manorial, set back from the 
roads, with tall white pines in the dooryards and maple- 
bordered lanes leading to them from the white pikes. 

It is a Quaker country, with many meeting houses of © 
quiet beauty in out of the way places from Squan to Han- 
cock’s Bridge, from Crosswick’s to Cape May. It is good 
fruit land, with great orchards of peaches and pears and 
apples, as well as good land for garden truck. Here spinach 
may be cut late in fall and early in spring and protected 
celery dug out and sent to market all winter through. Here 
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melons take on the savours of ambrosia. Here is the best 
soil for tomatoes the world knows. 

It is too bad the old Jersey lima is being pushed into the 
background by more “improved” sorts, both pole and bush. 
Two of our leading seed houses in Philadelphia do not list 
the Jersey lima under its own name, though one cannot but 
wonder is not its blood prevalent in new varieties touted 
to the skies. A third seed house lists the Jersey lima, calling 
it ‘‘one of the old standbys,” and owning ‘The flavour of all 
the pole limas is superior to bush limas.”’ This house might 
have gone further and owned that only those pole limas de- 
scended from Jersey limas have the authentic lima taste 
when eaten young and the savour of sweet chestnuts when 
eaten dried. 

It was a minor tragedy, when, in my own gardening, 
through two years of incontrollable mildew I lost a strain 
of old Jersey limas that had been preserved in our family 
nearly fifty years. We cannot grow limas in the short sum- 
mer we have in our three months in New Hampshire unless 
we have them started in the cold frame, and such proce- 
dure is too complicated for folks living four hundred and 
fifty miles away. We still plant Jersey limas in Germantown, 
but as the growth of trees about our garden overshadows 
more than half of its area, we do not raise the beans and 
corn that grew there without trouble aforetime. Jersey 
limas no longer distinguish our table until the November 
frosts kill the vines. Nor does Stowell’s Evergreen yield 
ears there daily from mid-August until mid-November as in 
the days of our youth. Planted in early May, Stowell’s does 
not most years come into fulness of ear in the ninety days 
allotted by the seed catalogues for its maturing. You cannot 
count on a daily supply of it in less than one hundred days. 
A neighbor of ours in New Hampshire who liked Stowell’s 
because one ear of it apiece contented his boarders could 
not hope for it before mid-September when he planted it in 
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early June. Sometimes he had luck when he planted it on 
the full moon of May, but sometimes the seed rotted when 
sown so early and all the work of planting had to be done 
over again. 

I have written of Stowell’s Evergreen grown far from its 
original home in Burlington County to show its merits are 
such it has spread far throughout the United States. There 
are those who think the Golden Bantam and its kind the 
first of corn. We raised Golden Bantam so long before its 
general acceptance that folks confessed they thought we 
were offering them old field corn when we put it before 
them. To me Golden Bantam is about such another corn as 
the Black Mexican cried up a generation and more ago. I 
like Golden Bantam, but its dryness seems to me to offset its 
sweetness. Its tenderness is an undoubted asset, and its com- 
paratively quick maturity. Golden Bantam does not, with 
me, challenge the supremacy of Stowell’s Evergreen or the 
old shoe peg or squirrel tooth corn that is perhaps more 
widely known as Country Gentleman. A super corn, too, is 
that my classmate, Burnet Landreth, acquainted me with 
only lately, Money Maker, the most slowly maturing and 
the highest growing sweet corn I have come across. 

There is no neighborhood that I know of in which 
sugar corn and beans do better than in the black loam of 
South Jersey. This is a hot countryside, and sweet corn, 
rooting deep, can stand a great deal of heat. There are many 
summer nights in which you cannot be comfortable in South 
Jersey unless you have a very open sleeping porch. Such 
nights may come in June, they are sure to come in July and 
August and September. In the old days before sleeping 
porches, you pushed your bed to the window on such nights 
despite the danger this position brought you of being 
drowned out by a thunderstorm. If you could not sleep by 
the window you pulled your mattress off your bed, sloped 
the mattress up to the low window sill of the third-story 
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room you occupied under the flat tin roof of an Italianate 
house, and hung, panting, out of the window. You hoped 
that, if you did fall asleep, you would roll back into your 
room, rather than out on to the lawn. 

It is nights like such a night as I have described that 
plump out the kernels of Stowell’s in every one of its six- 
teen rows. A thunder shower at sunset, a steaming night, 
a sunny day after that—this ritual repeated for three days 
and three nights, and you can nearly see and can actually 
hear the corn grow. In the old days when herring and shad 
ran up the tide creeks the Indians put a fish or two under 
each hill of corn. Yesterday marl and menhaden meal were 
used, and today the phosphates and their kind, and green 
manures ploughed under, are called upon to supplement the 
old-fashioned manures. 

They are hearty food, and fattening, sugar corn and 
beans, cooked separately or cooked together as succotash. 
The best succotash, though, is not that of cut-down corn 
and beans cooked together, but that made of corn scored 
and pressed out of the kernels, and mixed and buttered and 
salted on your plate with the beans. It is a splashy business, 
that of the scoring and the pressing out of corn. Unless you 
work with great deliberation and circumspection, qualities 
in this department of life impossible to me, you will send 
particles of corn to all quarters of the table and spatter the 
whole family. In my boyhood I used to “fix the corn” not 
only for myself but, sometimes, for father and mother, and 
for certain guests. Once, when I had bespattered Aunt 
Theora, she made for me, and presented to me, an apron 
of linen as large as a butcher’s. It had wide linen tabs to 
tie behind my back. I used it for years, and, should it be 
exhumed from its hiding place, I should be glad to use it 
again. 

They are fattening, sugar corn and lima beans, as I have 
said, but so good to eat no men can refrain from them, and 
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few even of the smokier sex who would preserve sylphlike 
forms. They are American vegetables at their best, and they 
are tasty dried and tasty canned. Sweet corn in tins cannot, 
of course, compare with that fresh picked and cooked and 
eaten within the half hour after it is picked. Canned, though, 
it does preserve its sweetness, if not its fresh savour. 
Parched, or made into hominy, sweet corn was an acceptable 
winter vegetable in the days before we had green vege- 
tables from our own South or from South America all win- 
ter through. Dried lima beans I still regard as one of the 
best means to fortify you against winter’s cold. With that 
taste of roasted chestnuts, to which I have referred, per- 
vading a dish of limas, it affords an altogether delectable 
food. 

No men, I have said, could refrain from sweet corn and 
lima beans. That, like all sweeping statements, is not wholly 
true. I have met one man who would eat no beans at all, 
having twisted the meaning of some teaching of Pythagoras 
into a belief that beans were an item in the cycle of metem- 
psychosis through which a man’s soul goes before it again 
comes back to man. To eat beans, this objector held, was to 
be guilty of cannibalism. If your soul had once inhabited 
a bean a bean was your ancestor. It is only fair to say this 
man was not wholly mad. 

Some of the few veterans that still survive of the Grand 
Army of the Republic are probably heretical on corn. So 
were two such veterans I once knew, both now with God. 
Neither the general nor the adjutant could bear corn on the ~ 
table. The adjutant had had to eat so many “roastin’ years” 
in Virginia during the war the very sight of one gave him 
a pain in the innards. The general was so vehement and ex- 
plosive in his reaction I cannot print what he said. Such 
men, of course, are very much in the minority. Americans, 
north, south, east and west, would overwhelmingly, I am 
sure, vote corn the first of American vegetables. There are 
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other natives than corn and lima beans, potatoes, squash 
and pumpkins, peppers and tomatoes, but good as these all 
are in their several ways their advent into the markets was 
never hailed as was that of corn and lima beans. Lima beans, 
of course, have not the delicacy of sweet corn. They do not 
lose their primeness so soon as does corn. You can enjoy 
them, in some measure, a week from the vines. Corn is not 
corn, though, unless it is fresh picked. The ears of corn 
for a meal should not be broken off their stalks until water 
is boiling in a pot on the stove. The ears picked should just 
have come to their fulness of milk, which is when the rows 
have so filled that they touch. Picked on just the right day, 
in your own garden, husked as soon as brought to the house, 
and dropped immediately after husking into the pot of boil- 
ing water, ears of Stowell’s Evergreen come out in from 
ten to twelve minutes the best food there is for all sorts 
and conditions of men. From hungry boy to epicure all man- 
kind loves sweet corn. Those who know what’s what will 
agree there is no greater joy of food than that to be had 
from Stowell’s Evergreen brought to the table within a half 
hour of picking. 





The Wild Cattle of the Beaches 


[I. M. JAMES B. THOMAS] 





T is as clear as if it were what I had seen yesterday, that 

picture of the wild cattle at Holly Beach. There were some 
of them in the ocean, having waded out to where the quiet 
sea, lapsing, would come up about their knees. There were 
some smaller creatures, calves and yearlings, on the middle 
beach, that which was hard from its wetting by the waves. 
There were others up on the dry sands in the shadow of the 
tall hollies and taller oaks and sassafrases and other trees 
that were the last remnant of the virgin forest that once, in 
all likelihood, ran down to the sea’s edge in many places on 
the littoral above Cape May. The cattle were far away, as I 
remember them, a little hazy in outline in the sun mist of 
late afternoon. I could not see, at the distance I was from 
them, that they were brown. That they were brown I knew, 
not only from hearsay but from a trio of them that had 
ventured up toward Anglesea on the afternoon of our ar- 
rival there. 

The cattle were, I suppose, of that stock they called 
Brown Surrey in Old England, and that were, so far as I can 
learn, the cattle we had everywhere in old days along our 
Atlantic seaboard. Brown were our original Pennsylvania 
cattle, and those on Long Island, and some few of them, 
despite the introduction of Jerseys and Durhams, Herefords 
and Ayrshires, still persist in the New Hampshire back coun- 
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try. Kalm was very curious as to the origin of the cattle his 
fellow Swedes had about the Swedesboro in which he so- 
journed in the middle years of the eighteenth century. He 
found that the Swedes had brought cattle over with them 
from Sweden and had supplied the stock the English then 
bred. They had, however, gotten some cattle in Swedish 
Jersey from New York, where there must have been both 
Dutch and English cattle. Perhaps cattle revert to a brown 
type, as most varieties of barnyard fowls revert to black 
breasted reds. At any rate we always heard these wild cattle 
of Five Mile Beach referred to as brown. 

The story told at Anglesea of their origin was that they 
had come ashore from a ship loaded with cattle that was 
wrecked on the coast. It was further said they were difficult 
to tame and that those calves picked up shortly after birth 
did not make good milch cows. That, however, was a risky 
business, the mothers standing by the calves and bringing 
the boss bull to the rescue by their snorting and bellowing. 
The only time it was really possible to easily catch young 
cattle was in the fall when parties came out to the beach 
to shoot the wild cattle for the winter’s supply of beef. 
Some of the beef of those shot was dried, but a good deal of 
it was made away with while it was fresh, public barbecues 
and home feasting following the raids on the herd. I doubt 
very much, though, that the forebears of these cattle came 
ashore from a wreck. That was the origin, we are told, of 
the wonderful white grapes once so plenty here on Five 
Mile Beach. Go where you will along the Atlantic coast and 
you will be told of this old orchard of apple trees that 
they one and all were washed ashore. So they will tell you 
of a particular strain of cats in Maine and of a swift running 
strain of razor-backed hogs up in New Brunswick. 

The wild cattle of Five Mile Beach were in all probability 
descendants of cattle turned out there to take care of them- 
selves. Though cattle are strong swimmers they do not take 
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to water as easily as horses. Old Thomas Chalkley, I 
happen to remember, talks in his journal of swimming his 
horses over Egg Harbor River, while he and his companions 
crossed by canoe. There was the best of grass in old days, 
so we learn from many sources, in the savannas on the sea 
islands. In the Geology of the County of Cape May (1857) 
there is shown a cross section of Five Mile Beach. To the 
far right is the ocean, then the beach, then “dead timber 
killed by tide,” then ‘drift sand,” then live timber, then a 
savanna, then swamp, then “live timber,” then another 
savanna, then more timber, then a third savanna, then a 
broad belt of live timber, then a fourth savanna and ‘‘dead 
trees killed by tide” on the bay shore. When they were under 
water in the spring the savannas were called “slashes” and 
were frequented by water fowl. The heavily timbered parts 
were called “old beach.”’ Here the forest was so thick that 
it afforded requisite shelter for the cattle and browse for 
them to feed on even in the severest weather. 

This keeping of cattle on the sea islands goes back to the 
late seventeenth century. It was not confined to Five Mile 
Beach alone as the following passage from The History of 
Cape May County (1897) by Lewis Townsend Stevens, 
goes to show. Of Joseph Ludlam, he writes, ‘‘Settling on the 
division line between Dennis and Upper, he purchased 
Ludlam’s Beach, now Sea Isle City, and stocked it with 
cattle, the descendants of which survived until about 1875.” 
As the name Ludlam appears also as Ludlow and Ludley, | 
the following reference anent the earmarks of cattle is 
probably to those on the cattle of our Joseph; “Joseph 
Ludlow his Eare Marke an El under the Left Eare. Re- 
corded this 13 Day of March 1696-7.” In the diary of 
Aaron Leaming, also quoted by Stevens, we find under date 
of November 6, 1761, ‘Burned cattle on 5 mile beach, 
Nummy Island & on 7 mile beach.” By ‘“‘burned” he, of 
course, means branded. 
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This branding was necessary to identify the ownership 
of the cattle. Where so many were running.wild they must 
have of necessity gotten out of whatever areas they were 
supposed to have been confined within and joined herds of 
other owners. Colonel Johnson in his Historical Account of 
the First Settlement of Salem (1839) tells of rangers being 
appointed in Salem County and of nobody being allowed to 
put earmarks on his cattle “‘unless in the presence of some 
justice of the peace, constable or chief ranger, under the 
penalty of £20.” The Colonel continues: ‘This ordinance of 
marking was designed to prevent dishonest people of the 
county, horse coursers and drovers, from taking them away 
by stealth, and converting them to their own use. And no 
horse dealer or drover could pass his drove of beasts out of 
the province without a certificate from the ranger, or his 
deputy, or some justice of the peace, under a penalty of the 
forfeiture of the whole of them.’ Colonel Johnson’s ref- 
erence is to Salem County, but the conditions he describes 
were those existent in all the Jersey counties in which cattle 
were allowed to run wild. 

That the cattle continued in numbers on the ‘“‘beaches,”’ 
down until 1857 is established by a quotation in the Geology 
of the County of Cape May from Dr. S. S. Marcy of Cape 
Island, as Cape May Point was earlier called. Dr. Marcy 
writes: “The mildness of our winters admits of large num- 
bers of cattle being wintered on Seven, Five and Two-mile 
Beaches, without any provision being made for them by 
their owners. In cold weather the cattle find shelter in the 
thickets on the beach.” Dr. J. W. Harshberger has studied 
the influence of cattle on this old forest on Five Mile Beach 
in a paper called “An Ecological Study of the New Jersey 
Strand Flora.’ He returns to the subject in his New Jersey 
Pine Barrens (1916), finding that their presence there for 
two centuries had resulted in ‘peculiar growths... due un- 
doubtedly to the trampling down of the young growth and 
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the browsing... upon tender buds and shoots, so that this 
irregular method of pruning and training caused the trees 
to assume curious forms and produced natural graft unions.” 

When I saw the herd in the late eighties its numbers were 
estimated at no more than thirty. It is a thousand pities 
that it could not have been preserved along with this bit of 
aboriginal forest that went back to the days before white 
men had settled anywhere hereabouts. These brown cattle, 
all of one type, would have been as interesting to lovers 
of yesterday as the famous white cattle of Chillingham in 
Old England. All that can be done now to preserve cattle 
and forest is to plead with those who knew both well to set 
down their memories of them, and so to describe them that 
some painter can render them truly. Had I command of 
form and color, I should do the cattle between the hollies 
and the sea just as I saw them that day’s end of June so long 
ago. They had composed themselves. The sketch could have 
been made from the point, a quarter of a mile from them, 
to which we had advanced after our first sight of them from 
a distance. Then, braving the old bull, the painter could 
have cautiously neared them, to catch color and the detail 
of their picturesque disposition on the strand. It would 
have been worth some risk to preserve with exactitude that 
rare sight of a passing America. 





Crossicks Quakers 


[for FRANKLIN SMITH CHAMBERS] 


HE man we picked up on the road said he was on his 
way to ‘“‘Crossicks.’”’ He pronounced the word in the 
old fashion, not as ‘‘Crosswicks,” as the younger genera- 
tion of citified Friends and world’s people pronounce it, 
nine out of ten of them. He was a happy man, he had just 
gotten a job as a farmhand after being out of work for 
two weeks. He pointed out to us the way to the meeting 
house. It was-years since we had visited it, but it, blessedly, 
showed no change from its old time peace and beauty. We 
had forgotten how great was the white oak in its dooryard 
with its trunk three feet in diameter and its spread of 
branches full fifty feet in all directions from that trunk. The 
old brick of the building has mellowed to the warmest of 
reds, if it fails to take on the softness its blue headers 
gave to the house out of Georgetown, with “1740” and 

N 
J S on its end. 

We wondered as we drove about the quiet village and 
the quiet farms around it, where lived certain Quaker 
worthies we had heard of as lapsing into worldliness in 
times past. One of these, a man who in later years sat 
on the ‘‘facing bench” and preached in meeting, had kept 
a canvas twenty feet square rolled up under his buggy seat 
in his days of youthful abandon. This was used to spread 
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in parlors after the furniture had been carried out so the — 
young people could dance without taking the carpet up. 
Though this Friend wore no collar to his coat and one of 
the last broadbrims in use, and lived more circumspectly 
from mature years to extreme old age he was known to the 
day of his death as “Dancing Dave.” Burlington County 
could not forget him who danced to the harp of Joe Ray- 
mond as Joe said no other man had ever danced. 

Where, too, had lived ‘“‘Squealin’ Billy Lippincott,” so 
called because of the high pitch and broken notes of his 
falsetto? He, too, preached in meeting, and he, too, was a 
little given to levity in his youth. One evening when he was 
driving into the village with his best beloved in his buggy, 
his horse balked. He tried all the devices he knew to start 
up a balky horse except that of building a fire under it. 
Nothing was effective, the beast would not budge. In des- 
peration he pulled down the horse’s head and in the lowest 
tones he could muster he whispered into its ear, whispered 
so his beloved could not hear the wicked words: ‘““Thee’s 
not a horse at all, thee’s nothing but a damned mule!’’ Such 
an insult no self-respecting horse could stand. He marched 
forward in a righteous indignation, and so suddenly, 
Squealin’ Billy had much ado to leap into the seat beside 
his lady. She must have heard what he said, however, or the 
episode would not have been handed down in local lore for 
a century. The gentle Friend who told us this story com- 


mented upon it in a truly Christian spirit: “You can forgive 


a man almost anything when he’s courting.” 

Where, too, was the domicile of that very forthright 
preacher in meeting, Hannah Cowperthwait? She grew 
famous in days before the Civil War by rising one day 
from her place on the high bench, woman’s side, and deliver- 
ing the shortest address ever made in meeting: “A baked 
apple and a mug of cider are good for the body if not for 
the soul.” There was discussion thereafter in the meeting 
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as to whether it was the spirit of Satan or of God had 
moved her so to speak. The Jersey Friends had for the 
most part given up spirituous liquors when hard cider dis- 
placed beer as the favorite country beverage after the brew 
house ceased to function and applejack began to make glad 
the heart of man. | 

And where, O where! lived Hezekiah Ballinger, hero of 
a hundred stories that are still preserved in this neighbor- 
hood? 

It was characteristic of the Friends of yesteryear to cher- 
ish horseflesh. There were often concerns presented to the 
meetings about Barclay or Elwood caring too much for the 
wagon in which he drove his family to meeting and for 
the harness that graced his glossy and well groomed beasts. 
The interest of Hezekiah Ballinger, however, was of an- 
other sort. He cared for a horse deal above everything in 
life. He became so notorious in Burlington County for his 
trades that even his plain clothes and broadbrim were no 
longer accepted there as a guarantee of respectability. Such 
dependence, however, was placed on the probity of those 
who wore the Quaker garb that he could use his attire to 
inspire confidence in Hunterdon and Salem and Cumber- 
land. It was fabled of him that when he was too busy with 
farm work to attend the country horse markets that he 
would rent his shadbelly and flat hat to even less reputable 
world’s people so that they might despoil the innocents who 
trusted a man in the Quaker accoutrement. 

A story he used to tell on himself, or perhaps in self- 
adulation, concerned his meeting with a stranger on the 
ferry from Philadelphia. He was in a Germantown wagon 
at the very front of the boat. A man afoot, seeing his un- 
worldly raiment, approached him, saying: “Do you happen 
to know a Friend of Burlington County whose name is 
Hezekiah Ballinger ?” 
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Hezekiah looked at his questioner gravely and said, ‘“‘Yes, 
I know him rather well.” 

‘Does he live near you?” continued the stranger. 

“Yes, he does.” 

“Could you drive me down to his place? I have a note 
of his for five hundred dollars I should like to collect. Do 
you think I can collect it? Is he a hard man to deal with?” 

Hezekiah answered even more gravely: ‘He is held a 
very hard man to deal with. As a matter of fact, there are 
few can do anything at all with him. One hears little fa- 
vorable to him where he lives up north. I cannot recall that 
I ever heard any good of him at all.” 

By this time the two of them were jogging along on the 
road to Moorestown. The stranger was in a brown study. 
He came to sufficiently to ask if the Friend thought any of 
the five hundred dollars could be collected. Hezekiah was 
noncommittal at first. The collector asked if his charioteer 
thought Hezekiah would pay three hundred of it. Heze- 
kiah was sure he would not. A like answer came when the 
stranger queried ‘“T'wo hundred and fifty?’ When he had 
dropped to two hundred Hezekiah was more hopeful. 

The collector finally appealed to Hezekiah to take the 
collection in hand and settle it for him for two hundred. 
Hezekiah refused. The collector offered him ten per cent 
if he could collect as much as two hundred dollars. Heke- 
kiah was chary of accepting the offer. The collector was 


forced finally to sell Hezekiah the note of five hundred dol- 


lars to be collected from himself for only two hundred dol- 
lars less the ten per cent collection fee, or for one hundred 
and eighty dollars. Friends have long been financiers. 











Of Cranberries, a Cranberry Classic and the 
| Untamable 


[I. M. JOSEPH JOSIAH WHITE] 





HERE are those who doubt the Indians handed on to 

us that apotheosis of winter feasting, turkey with 
cranberry sauce. If they did, it was, of course, wild turkeys 
and wild cranberries that were the delectable combination. 
Wild cranberries you may still find in ‘“The Pines’ here, 
there and everywhere, but the wild turkeys are long since 
extinct. Master Evelyn, writing in 1648, speaks of ‘“‘the 
store of turkeys’ at Cape May, “of which I tried one to 
weigh forty and six pounds.” Peter Kalm, the Swedish nat- 
‘uralist, writing at Swedesboro a hundred years later, tells 
us that the Indians “employ themselves in taming them 
and keeping them near their huts.” The cranberries, too, he 
associates with the Indians, but he does not associate the 
turkeys and the cranberries. The cranberries, he tells us, 


are brought to market every Wednesday and Saturday at Phila- 
delphia, late in autumn. They are boiled and prepared in the same 
manner as we do our red whortle-berries, or Vaccinium vitis idaea; 
and they are made use of during winter, and part of summer, in tarts 
and other kinds of pastry. But as they are very sour, they require a 
deal of sugar; but that is not very dear, in a country where the 
sugar-plantations are not far off. Quantities of these berries are sent 
over, preserved, to Europe, and to the West Indies. 
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It was more than a half century before Kalm, however, 
that Mahlon Stacy wrote from “The Falls of the Dela- 
ware’ on “‘the 26th of the 4th month 1680,” about the milk 
and honey with which West Jersey overflowed, to his 
brother in Old England: ‘‘We have from the time called 
May until Michaelmass, great store of very good wild 
fruits, as strawberries, cranberries and hurtleberries, which 
are like our bilberries in England, but far sweeter; they are 
very wholesome fruits. The cranberries, much like cherries 
for colour and bigness, which may be kept till fruit come in 
again; an excellent sauce is made of them for venison, 
turkeys, and other great fowl, and they are better to make 
tarts than either goosberries or cherries; we have them 
brought to our houses by the Indians in great plenty.” 

It was not until the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
that cranberries were grown as a crop for market. It was on 
Cape Cod that culture began, and Cape Cod remains today 
the principal cranberry growing section of the States. Year 
by year more areas in Jersey formerly considered waste land 
have been cleared and dyked and given over to the growing 
of cranberries. Begun in the eighteen-forties it was not 
until Civil War days the business really got upon its feet. 
Cranberry growing is now the first business of the pine 
barrens, the iron furnaces and forges and the glass factories 
having all dried up and disappeared. From December until 
late April the dyked bogs are flooded to protect the vines’ 
from the frost and more of “The Pines’ are under water 
than when their so many streams were damned to furnish 
power for the great hammers of the forges that made this 
so quiet region of today one of the noisiest corners of the 
nation. The Rancocas Creek and Maurice River, Cedar 
Creek and West Creek, and Wading River and Great Egg 
Harbor River are now giving of their upper waters to cran- 
berry bogs as they once gave them to the fashioning of that 
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iron whose constituent ore was, like the cranberries, a bog 
product. , 

When the water is let out of the dykes in April the green 
bogs are in vivid contrast to the browns and purples and 
black greens of their heathy settings of oak and pine and 
low laurel. The cranberry flowers of pink that come along 
in June change but little the aspect of the flat acres of ever- 
green vines that bear them. As the berries begin to redden 
towards autumn some warmth of color creeps in to the bogs. 
On a September morning of heavy dew there will be flashes 
of red from the bogs as the sun comes up, but so many of 
the berries are as yet but partially reddened, and so many 
even of the reddened ones are lost in the sphagnum and 
their own leafage that, in general, their brightness is no 
more in evidence from a distance than that of berried hollies 
along a swamp site. 

It is in the picking season of September and October that 
the cranberry country takes on gaiety and color. Then the 
Italian pickers, come down from Philadelphia, are spread 
out all over the drained flats, busy harvesting the berries. 
The Italians are a lively lot, many of whom sing at their 
work. At night back in their camps, on the higher pine 
lands above the bogs, there is more persistent singing, cho- 
ruses of “O Sole Mio” and the like to so many guitars 
you can describe the effect only by saying there is a battery 
of guitars. As some one throws a log on the fire before the 
tents, sparks fly off like hundreds of fireflies through the 
October night and flames shoot up illuminating the tranced 
faces of the singers. 

It was ‘‘the pineys” who were the pickers, a ‘“Till Willits” 
or a ‘Hannah Butler” or a “Job Sooy” in that old day in 
which Joseph Josiah White wrote his Cranberry Culture 
(1870). In its plain and simple account of the beginnings 
of the raising of cranberries in artificially made bogs that 
little book attains very surely. There is no attempt at self- 
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revelation in it. It is as objective as Youatt on Dogs or 
“Bonington Mowbray” on Domestic Poultry. There shines 
out of Cranberry Culture, though, such a patent homeliness 
and fineness of feeling, such a spirit of honesty and helpful- 
ness and good sportsmanship that you almost forget that, 
for half of mankind, ‘“‘Business, the world’s work, Is the 
sale of lies.’’ He sticks so closely to his last that there are 
few passages to show him a fellow to John Woolman in 
kindliness and in the gentle enjoyment of all that is human. 
He would doubtless destroy the “voracious worms” that 
prey upon cranberries, but he speaks of them with considera- 
tion. The muskrats and the mice which he lists as ‘‘enemies”’ 
of the cranberries, he is apparently loath to kill. The mice, 
he tells us, 


are addicted to the wasteful habit of eating the seeds from the berries, 
both before and after picking, and leaving the remainder worthless. 
Whole handfulls, treated in this way, may be found at times during 
picking season. The only remedy for these evils seems to be to trap 
the vermin. 


Joseph Josiah wrote with no more indignation against 
“the pineys’”’ who set the barrens afire that they might find 
work cutting the injured trees for firewood than he would 
against some other visitation of natural forces, a devas- 
tating storm, a sudden freeze, the carrying away of bog 
dykes by high water. 


The coloring process may be assisted [he writes], by spreading 
the fruit four or five inches thick upon a shaded floor, and leaving 
them thus for a few weeks. This fact was well known to the enter- 
prising inhabitants of ‘“The Pines,” who were wont to gather the 
natural cranberries in an unripe condition, in order to secure them 
before their neighbors. he white specimens thus obtained were in- 
variably spread out and colored under an arbor of green boughs and 
leaves, made thick enough to exclude the sun’s rays. 


There are little homilies on “A thing worth doing at all 
is worth doing well” and on “aiming too high and hitting 
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nothing.” There is a little story prefacing the recipes for 
cooking the fruit. ‘It may not be inappropriate,” he writes, 
“to give some recipes for preparing cranberries for the 
table; since there are many who, as yet, hardly know what 
they are, much less how to cook them. For instance, a story 
is told of an Englishman who, upon receiving a barrel of 
cranberries from a friend in America, acknowledged the 
receipt of them, stating that ‘the berries arrived safely, but 
they soured on the passage.’ We are left to infer that the 
uncooked fruit was served up in cream, a mode not approved 
in New Jersey.” 

It is pleasant to me to recall that I once met the author 
of Cranberry Culture. Walking one March day years ago 
eastward from Brown’s Mills I found myself, after a wan- 
dering about woods’ roads, at a cranberry bog. A man with 
cap down over quizzical eyes, and a stiff mustache and 
cropped beard was sitting in the lee of a warehouse. Chair 
tipped back on its hind legs, he was enjoying a sun bath 
there out of the wind. ‘“‘Where am I?” I queried, walking 
up to him. ‘“Whitesbog,” he said, the chair coming down 
with a bang on all fours. “Who is White?” I went on. “I 
am White,” he replied. Thinking that attack was the tactics 
after I had begun so directly, I pursued my questioning: 
“But that does not tell me who you are?’ He was appar- 
ently pleased by my forthrightness. “Oh White’s an old 
Quaker out of Jobstown!” was his answer. 

There are those who say that the cranberry is not found 
on the table as a condiment as generally as it was a genera- 
tion ago. That may be true in this day of the decline of the 
home table and of the regular eating of one meal a day in 
restaurants, and the eating in many households of two 
meals in such places. Cranberries have never been, in my 
experience, a restaurant dish in Philadelphia. In rounds of 
puff paste stewed cranberries were once served in the better 
restaurants, but the real cranberry tart, a turnover of pastry 
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with the berries inside, was a rare item of menus. Cran- 
berry pie, open topped save for strips of pastry across it, 
making the ‘‘windows” that youngsters love, was an instt- 
tution of my childhood’s home, but it is many a day since 
I have put teeth in that dainty. 

The first virtue of the cooked cranberry is that it is a 
sweet that never cloys. Only mint is of a like category in 
being not cloying, but it is of so wholly different taste and 
use that you never associate the two in any other way. 
There is no other sauce or preserve or condiment of so 
bright and Christmasy an aspect as cranberries, and only 
cherries at all comparable. The association of cranberries 
with winter’s feasts and holy days, with Thanksgiving and 
Christmas and New Year’s, sets it apart, too, from all other 
fruits. It is as inseparable from these high festivals as holly 
berries themselves. There is no other sauce indispensable 
to turkey save cranberry sauce. Jellied cranberries are not 
so clear, maybe, as jelly made of currants, but they are as 
necessary to white-meated fowl of all sorts, guineas and 
chickens as well as turkeys, as currant Jelly is to mutton or 
mint sauce to lamb. 

There is a quickening of the heart at the slightest sugges- 
tion of cranberries. At country auctions everywhere between 
the Appalachians and the sea there is lively bidding when 
any implements associated with their harvesting are put up. 
They used home-made rakes of close set and heavy teeth, 
as well as hands, to gather them from the little bogs of 
natural fruit that occur in New Hampshire. There are some 
bog owners in Jersey, in business in a lesser way than that 
of the great bogs, who make it a matter of principle to har- 
vest all their crop by hand picking. They take satisfaction 
in the hurt the work does to their hands, but they think 
berries so picked are choicer than those scooped in by the 
rakes. If you wish to learn of pride in work at its highest, 
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talk to Charles Holloway, of Warren Grove, about his 
cranberries. . 

Cape Cod knows all sorts of gadgets to help in their 
picking, for one, boxes with teeth set on one side to ease 
them in. There were little barrels of squat proportions made 
yesterday by the coopers of “The Pines” in which to send 
cranberries to market. Let any such utensil or holder used 
in cranberrying be cried, and the crowd at the vendue will 
fall to excited whispering, old ladies will rise with uplifted 
finger to get in their bids, old gentlemen will be telling you 
of feasts in their youth to which cranberries gave the final 
touch of distinction. Distinction they give, too, to whatever 
they are applied as adjective. The cranberry bean is the shell 
bean of localities too far north for limas, the cranberry 
apple has a touch of their pleasant acidity. The cranberry 
tree is one of the many names for the dooryard viburnum 
New England so loves. Guelder rose is another lovely sound- 
ing name for this snowball, and tall bush cranberry per- 
haps the most wide spread name of all for it: 

The cranberry’s modest flower of pink is often over- 
looked in those bogs where it flowers so inconspicuously 
alongside of pogonia and arethusa, but the plant with its 
white berries taking on a blush makes a showy wreath of 
red and white and green curled round in a moss lined pie- 
plate of redware. No matter how strikingly arranged, how- 
ever, the commercial berry of our Jersey bogs cannot equal 
the holiday effects of the mountain cranberry of the cloud 
drenched peaks of ‘‘The White Hills.” This mountain cran- 
berry, a prostrate shrub, is even more successful in hiding 
‘ts berries than is our Jersey “cherry” or “bugle” or ‘‘bell” 
variety of Oxycoccus macrocarpus. There are bogs of nat- 
ural fruit in Atlantic country that have produced berries 
a full inch in diameter, but no strain of heavy yielding 
vines with berries of such proportions has been established 
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by bringing slips from these monster producing plants into 
cultivation. 

That careful selection over a period of years does result 
in berries of a finer taste than the common run is, however, 
unquestionably true. Friends sent us from Whitesbog for 
Thanksgiving of nineteen thirty-six a box of large berries 
that all the discriminating folks we had to dinner declared 
made remarkably fine sauce and jelly. They awakened, too, 
the concerned interest of a grocer who held himself a con- 
noisseur. There were none of their fellows about next Christ- 
mas, the whole crop being so much in demand it was sold 
out by December. 

There is a savour of wildness to the cranberry, a sharp- 
ness of pleasant acidity that you do not find in kindred 
fruits, blueberries say, or black currants or native goose- 
berries. The currants and gooseberries are tart enough, but 
they have not a wild savour. There is an astringency in the 
Canada plum, and a uniqueness of flavor to the beach plum 
and to guava but not that suggestion of the heath there is 
about the cranberry. That savour is retained in the culti- 
vated berry as the flesh of the domesticated mallard retains 
its gaminess to the third and fourth generations of those 
ducks. This wild flavor of the cranberry is very grateful to 
palates jaded with overmuch living on the fat of the land. 
This wild flavor takes us to far away and long ago, to places 
untenanted by man like ‘“The Grouse Plains,” or if tenanted, 
like Chicken Bone and Merrygold Branch, of homes that 
know no fuel but oak and scent all the air with wood smoke, 
of homes even more primitive in their ramshackle construc- 
tion and weathered clapboards than the log houses of 
colonial days. The cranberry submits to cultivation, but it 
retains that savour of wildness that is its by birthright. It 
cherishes that as a cat its spirit of independence. There are 
little things as well as great that cannot be tamed, cran- 
berries and cats, as well as winds and waters. 





A Voice of Ploughland and Wild Places 


[for FLETCHER STREET] 





F it is in winter you run across South Jersey you will be 
inclined to call the turkey buzzard the country’s most 
characteristic bird. On Delsea Drive and Black Horse Pike 
and White Horse Pike you will see the great birds circling 
and gliding overhead on outstretched wings, or beating 
heavily up against the wind, or resting lazily on the ground 
with humped shoulders in the lea of some sun-drenched 
woodside. Toward spring you will come on bunches of 
robins in ““The Pines,” forty in this flock, ten in that, twenty 
in a third, and declare them very symbol of the bird life of 
the countryside. At all seasons you will find robins on the 
lawns of the scores on scores of little outposts of suburbia 
scattered everywhere through the west central portion of 
South Jersey. 

If it is mid-May in which you are travelling through low 
growth in the forested areas you will write down the 
chewink the prevalent bird, at Retreat say, or at Taber- 
nacle, at Johnson Place or at Chatsworth, at Speedwell or 
at Harrisville, at Washington or at Atsion. Everywhere 
you will see his black and white and bright tan displayed 
as he flits low across the road before you. If you make your 
way out to the beach islands in June you will think the terns 
or blackheaded gulls the bird to pick as the “State” bird. 
Everywhere you pass along ocean or bay the fish hawk will 
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force itself on you as the bird that distinguishes the water- 
fronts. Time was when martin houses on poles by every 
country house made you question if the great swallow should 
not be held the bird to represent the country contentment 
everywhere so apparent. Now, however, the martin is not 
so ubiquitous as he was. I hear more martin music nowadays 
toward the middle of the state than in the southern portion 
that is my particular concern. 

As my memory reaches back into the past, though, it is 
always a killdeer crying over meadow, or cranberry bog, 
or marl pit, or sweet potato patch, or field of tomatoes, that 
rises before me. I remember one at Jobstown zigzagging by 
a narrow house of clapboards leaning out of plumb. I re- 
member another at Ong’s Hat, when there was cleared land 
by the site of the old hostelry, another at New Gretna, 
where there was the scent of salt marsh in your nostrils, 
and still another flying over the very centre of the village 
of Columbus, just above the stepped Dutch gable of a brick 
house. Even on the very threshold of Camden I recall one, 
crying as lamentably over a strip of garden by a dump, as 
if it were in a clearing far eastward in ‘“The Pines.” 

On June 4, 1939, over a round that took in Clayton and 
Fries Mills, Williamstown and New Freedom, Marlton and 
Medford, Crosswicks and Arneystown, Bordentown and Mt. 
Holly, we were few moments out of earshot of its lonely 
cries. No matter how friendly the fields it makes its home, 
its crying always takes me back in time and away from the 
here and now, far from ploughlands that house windows 
overlook, to remote places and primitive conditions. So it 
was even on this June day in a neighborhood long and care- 
fully cultivated by man, a neighborhood of heavily grassed 
meadows and ploughland in good tilth, of tree lined road- 
ways and lush orchards, of deep shaded dooryards and post- 
woods tended as lovingly as berry patches. 

Twice on this day we flushed a killdeer from a tarred 
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road, rain puddled, getting up the bird, in each instance, 
from just before the car, in a whirl of black and white and 
dull orange. It was ploughland the killdeer took to in both 
instances, where, no doubt, were nest and younglings. It 
seemed, from the much crying of the birds, that hardly any 
cropped fields were without them. This crying was the very 
voice of these places, corn fields, potato fields, tomato 
fields, fields of garden truck. Always, too, though, that 
crying was the voice of wilder places, the sandy beaches of 
shrunken ponds, and of water holes in pineland, and the 
voice of clearings about deserted dwellings and about fur- 
naces and about glass houses, clearings long frequented by 
men but now tenantless. Yes, the killdeer is the bird truly 
symbolic of South Jersey, the voice alike of ploughland and 
wild places, a voice at once homey and lonely, quieting and 
disquieting, comforting and ominous. 





The Lost Mistletoe 


[I. M. FRANCIS B. LEE] 


HERE is more mistletoe than is told of in South Jer- 
sey. It is rare there, but a good deal finds its way, at 
Christmas, into florists’ shops at Merchantville and Wood- 
bury and other towns, more than you would expect from the 
little you see of it driving by the remote swamps where it 
grows, or from the talk there is of it among those a part 
of whose livelihood is from holiday greens. What of it grew 
along frequented roads has most of it been decimated. 
What remains of it off the travelled routes is to be found 
on sour gums or red maples in wet places hard to get 
at. 

When I first went searching for mistletoe I had four 
or five “leads” that looked promising. A florist to whom it 
was brought every December sent us to the wood dealer 
who had brought him mistletoe enough to supply his Christ- 
mas needs. The wood dealer sent us to a sawmill man who 
brought it to him. The sawmill man, I didn’t blame him, 
was very vague as to those from whom he bought what he 
sold to the wood dealer. A fire warden who had it growing 
in a swamp on his large acreage thought his swamp was too 
flooded in February for us to be able to make our way to 
where it grew. A boy who had shot it off the sour gums 
on which it was a parasite dragged us after him into swamps 


where he had found it, but he could find none for us. 
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It was while we were on our way home from hunting up 
old fiddlers that we ran on a stricken gum.by the roadside 
with some twenty bunches of mistletoe upon it. In the time 
between our February hunt for it, and our discovery of it in 
May, when it was in bloom, I had refreshed my memory 
of its habit of growth by seeing trees well “infested” with it, 
as the Virginians called it, round about Charlottesville. If 
I had not seen it in Virginia I might not have recognized 
the mistletoe we chanced on in Jersey. I had not remem- 
bered it grew in so large bunches, a foot through and a foot 
and a half long. We are not likely to pick any of that mis- 
tletoe at Heathhen Corners. The tree on which it grows 
is too nearly rotten to be climbed, and shooting it off, where 
it grows, would bring too many people about for comfort. 
My hope of again having Jersey mistletoe in my hands rests 
in a boy anxious for a little Christmas money. That boy, our 
guide in the swamping tramp in February, may send us 
mistletoe come December. I used to be able to buy Jersey 
mistletoe from old colored women of down Salem way who 
sat along the Market Street curb in Philadelphia when un- 
licensed vending was allowed thirty years and more ago. 

Mistletoe comes into our Christmas markets in quantity 
from the south, Phoradendron flavescens that is, American 
mistletoe. I was dumbfounded at Christmas of nineteen 
thirty-eight to receive another variety of mistletoe from 
the north, in a shipment of Christmas greens from western 
New York State. This mistletoe was parasitic on sprays 
of spruce. Looking it up in Britton’s Flora of the Northern 
States, I discovered it to be Razoumofskya pusilla, or small 
mistletoe, a variety of which I had never heard. 

In that botanical Bible for Philadelphians, Flora Cestrica 
(1837) of Dr. William Darlington of West Chester, we are 
told it is ‘nearly extinct in Chester County,” but that “It 
is not uncommon in New Jersey.’ Whether any other agency 
than man, in gathering it for Christmas decorations, is re- 
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sponsible for its diminishing in South Jersey, I do not know. 
There are as many birds about to eat its berries and so 
to disseminate its seeds as ever there were. It is said that 
cardinals and mocking birds have most to do with carrying 
the mistletoe from tree to tree, by their droppings and by 
wiping their bills covered with mistletoe gum and its seeds, 
on alighting on unmistletoed trees. There was a theory, 
once widely held, that the seeds would not germinate unless 
they had been denuded of their viscous covering by passage 
through the intestines of some bird. That theory has been 
discounted by the researches of Harlan H. York, of the 
University of Texas. Mistletoe gave its name in England to 
the missel thrush, and everywhere it grows its dependency 
upon birds is stressed. 

It was, no doubt, a joy to English folks transplanted to 
America, to find a plant so like the Old World mistletoe in 
the New World. They transferred to the American plant 
certain of the associations of the English one, the kissing 
privilege of the girl caught under its berries first among 
them. I have never heard the American mistletoe held bale- 
ful, as Shakespeare holds the English mistletoe, or particu- 
larly sacred, as it was in those European countries in which 
it was held that the cross on which Christ was crucified was 
made of mistletoe. Its association with Christmas is much 
broader than the mere bestowal of the Christmas privilege. 
The white berried mistletoe is as intimately a part of Christ- 


mas as the red berried holly itself. In America it has never 


been as plenty as holly, and our Christmas custom was to 
buy but a tuft of it, and to hang that tuft with waxy berries 
of white, on the chandelier, say, over the table on which the 
Christmas viands were spread. 

Red and white together have an appeal to man he finds it 
hard to explain. It may be there is some hidden association 
with the flush of red on white cheeks, or with the glow of 
red coals against a background of snow, or of the trans- 
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figuration of white clouds by the ruddy fires of dawn. Fowls 
with red combs and red wattles against their white feather- 
ing attract us, and so do the red and white of Ayrshire cat- 
tle, and the red and white motley of chorus girls and circus 
clowns. There is on my desk as I write a witch ball of white 
glass overlaid with red, made at Millville years ago. Many 
a Jersey garden is planted with red roses among the white, 
and yesterday the combination of the two colors in the York 
and Lancaster rose was cherished in the borders of the villas 
of furnace villages and of glass houses from Mt. Holly to 
Port Elizabeth. 

One hopes that somehow the mistletoe will reestablish 
itself in South Jersey. The mocking bird is back. He is an 
all the year round resident at Cape May. He nests in Salem 
dooryards. He sings through the moonlit nights of May at 
Brown’s Mills. It may be the mocking bird will bring mistle- 
toe seeds again to the sour gums and red maples there are 
to play hosts to the plant in the thousand swamps between 
the Delaware and the sea. These trees stand in such legions 
we could spare a share of them even if their life blood was 
drawn out of them by the mistletoe. Mistletoe is a parasite; 
but so have been many of the loveliest things in nature since 
the sun first rose over Eden. 





Spanish Silver 


[I. M. L. G. WILD] 





LL America knows the story of George Washington 

and the cherry-tree. It is the only folklore all America 

does know. Some form of the counting out: ‘‘Eenie, meenie, 

meinie, mo!” is pretty generally in use. Old folks in many 

parts of the country delight in countering the joyful realiza- 

tion that days after Christmas are growing longer by re- 
citing sagely: 


When the days begin to lengthen, 
The cold begins to strengthen. 


There are other sayings and legends that local conditions 
inhibit or wither away. One that can persist only on our 
sea coasts and their navigable rivers is of treasure buried 
by Captain Kidd during the second half of the seventeenth 
century. It is prevalent all along our Atlantic seaboard. On 
this sea island, the local story goes, the old pirate buried _ 
Spanish gold, or cached it in a cave on this rocky headland, 
or slid it down the hollow trunk of that great swamp maple 
standing where such and such a tide creek joins the bay. All 
my life I have heard of Captain Kidd’s gold hidden in this 
or that place on the South Jersey littoral. The legend is 
given added lease of life from time to time by the actual 
discovery of Spanish coins on the shore of Delaware Bay, 
or on some beach of the sea islands. 
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An old farmer of Cold Spring, it is fabled, has a stock- 
ingful of gold he has picked up on Poverty Beach. Peso de 
oro after peso de oro has been found by eggers at Hereford 
Inlet. Pieces of eight are so often retrieved on Long Beach 
that they have been seen in the button boxes of old ladies 
of Tuckerton. The patriarchs of Waretown play checkers, 
so it is said, with broad doubloons dug out of the dunes of 
Island Beach. Any one, or all, of these stories may be true, 
but when, after fifty years of hearing of Spanish gold, I 
finally saw with my own eyes and handled hard money that 
was treasure trove from the beaches, it was a scant collec- 
tion of silver, not gold, of thirty pieces of silver, say, some 
Spanish and some French and some American, a few coppers 
whose Semitic lettering suggested a Mediterranean origin, 
and one brass piece of what country I cannot now recall. 
There had been one gold coin, and it Spanish, in this col- 
lection, a very small coin of gold, which its finder scratched 
out of some pebbles on Long Beach, but it was gone now, 
sold or given away. 

When I was presented with a coin of silver from this col- 
lection, a two real piece dated 1781, from the grey strand 
on the sea front of Harvey Cedars, I was ready to believe 
any story of treasure trove no matter how fantastic. My 
training in ‘‘findings’” was sadly neglected, and I have no 
natural aptitude of a sort to offset the deficiency. It is only 
birds’ nests, of all concrete treasure, that I am at all apt to 
come upon, and I should never claim to be a skilled discov- 
erer of birds’ nests. The coins I have found, all on city 
streets, I can count on the fingers of one hand, a quarter 
once, a nickel again, and a penny or two. As I have been 
making my way with the crowd out from some football 
game I have seen the man just ahead of me pick up a bill, 
but I have never seen a bill on the pavement unless my atten- 
tion had been called to it by some one stooping to pocket it. 
Nor am I good at finding arrowheads on pond edges or in 
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ploughed fields, or fossils in coal mines or marl pits, or four 
or five leaf clovers on lawn or roadside. 

So when I was presented with this piece of silver my 
heart leapt up. At last I was the possessor of old money 
cast up by the sea, a coin akin to the doubloons I had long 
coveted. It was not a Spanish ship I saw as I looked at the 
piece of silver, or a Spanish sailor, but a ship of our own 
trading to the West Indies, or an English ship that cruised 
what once had been the Spanish Main. The coin was to me 
a symbol of our many contacts with Spain and Spanish 
America. 

Here on the sea islands off Jersey we have savannas be- 
tween the dunes and the bayshore. The savannas are low 
places, above high tide mark, but depressed enough to catch 
rain and to keep rain water to the depth of a few feet, two, 
say, or three. It was the sweet grass that grew in the 
savannas after the rain water seeped away that made these 
sea islands so good cattle runs in old time. Five Mile Beach 
had its wild cattle down to the days of my youth, and Seven 
Mile Beach for scores of years fattened its sheep loosed 
there of summers to so tasty a mutton that it was famous 
from Sandy Hook to Cape May. Savanna is, of course, a 
Spanish word, used originally, it would seem, for grassy 
plains meet for grazing. A name used about Beesley’s Point 
for the quiet waters within the barrier islands is “‘lagune,”’ 
another form of the lagoon of quiet water within a coral 
atoll. ‘‘Lagune” may be ultimately of Italian origin, but it | 
is a word spread through American waters from our Span- 
ish coasts. Down New Orleans way lagune is often used as 
synonymous with bayou. 

There was a good deal of trade between the several ports 
on the Jersey coast and the West Indies. From Tom’s River 
and Barnegat, from Tuckerton and Somer’s Point, and 
from May’s Landing and Tuckahoe schooners and barken- 
tines went out to Cuba and the Caribbean Islands with loads 
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of cedar wood, and brought back all that stock of old time 
stores known as West India goods. : 

So the Spanish piece of silver conjured up for me all the 
trading with Spanish countries to the southward. It brought 
up sailors with wild looks, eighteenth century fellows with 
coins in their ears and sewed to their clothing. Holes in 
several of the coins of the Long Beach collection made such 
a visualization inevitable. As I looked at the little bits of 
silver, so carefully mounted on dark velvet, in that many 
windowed room with its outlook on rain swept heath and 
dunes and sea, I could not but realize how different must 
have been the many scenes the coins had part in. They had 
been ear pieces of men crowding into the taverns at Forked 
River and Manahawkin; they had gone down with ships 
foundered off shore; they had been washed ashore and de- 
posited among the detritus of the wrecks thrown up on 
Long Beach. In earlier years they had been current in the 
shops along the lagunes, spent there by sailors on shore 
leave and by local fishermen. Long years, perhaps, the coins 
had lain in money belts of drowned men. Time and the rest- 
less sea had worn away the leather covering and freed the 
coins to roll up the beach like shells and to come to rest at 
last just short of the dunes. 

Here the coins had lain, some of them for more than a 
hundred years, until they were uncovered by a sharp north- 
wester that cut away the sand high on the beach and dis- 
closed them to the eagle eye of the salvagers. It is on these 
shelly and pebbly deposits our friends found them. They 
found other sorts of treasure trove, too, but none with 
greater power to open vistas into far places and into the 
past than these coins from Spanish waters, and from the 
Barbary States, and from as far east as Asia Minor. There 
is romance in Spanish waters; there is romance in white- 
walled towns, palm environed, under the Atlas; and there 
‘s romance on Asian shores by Smyrna, entrance way to all 
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the secret East, Arabia, Persia and India beyond. The won- 
ders of the world are not far from this shelving shore 
under the dunes. From this verge of the Atlantic are sea- 
ways to all corners of the earth. Men from the towns be- 
tween the pines and the salt marsh, men brought up on these 
bays and inlets and sea islands, have voyaged to the utter- 
most ends of the seven seas. Ultima Thule is no strange 
land to men from Barnegat. 

There is no need, though, to range so far from Barnegat 
to find romance. It is here today. You may find anything as 
you patrol Barnegat. Whitman found here inspiration for a 
memorable poem. My friend found the Spanish two real 
piece of silver, with the profile of Carolus III upon it, 
‘Carolus III Dei Gratia,’’ Bourbon nose and all. Does the 
Latin not have the very ring of great days gone? “Espan 
Et Ind Rex!” Are there words more sonorous and earth- 
spanning than these? And that shield with the lions and 
towers, and the crown above it, the insignia of royalty, roy- 
alty that is none the less romantic for its so swift passing 
from the world. Shadows of greatness lost on the wind 
gloom over the rain swept heath and over dunes with light- 
illuminated grasses cresting them, and over the salt dividing 
sea. The wind about the eaves is full of haunting voices. 
The glories of our blood and State are shadows not sub- 
stantial things—that is part of its burden. It says as in- 
sistently, though: ‘‘Watch and wait! Follow the beach! You 
never know what will come out of the sea. Anything may 
drift in with the tide.” 

Much else than the pieces of silver has been carried in 
to my friends who so faithfully patrolled Barnegat in old 
years. There was a dozen of Scotch in a box unspoiled by 
salt water; a great bend of mahogany with “‘T V” cut on it, 
perhaps the head of a gangway on some richly appointed 
clipper; a dory with no name on it that was driven in, a gift 
of God, and slid up the beach to my friend’s feet, as he fol- 
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lowed the sea’s edge; a signet ring of a gold so curiously 
wrought it has been reproduced and ruby set to the delight 
of connoisseurs. 

Who faithfully patrols Barnegat grows rich in expe- 
rience; in little treasures; in large imaginings; in memories 
of radiant lights and heart-stilling glooms, of dawns and 
rainbowed eves, of sunsets and of nights of full moon. One 
day of January he brings home with him the sound and 
sight of redpolls, their confidential twitterings, and waver- 
ing flight, redpolls rising from the thin grass behind the 
dunes. Another day in April it is an arrowhead of black 
jasper with opaline depths to its blackness, an arrowhead 
washed out to sea from some Indian shell heap where marsh 
and mainland meet. Another day in June he brings home 
a watercolor he has painted, a thing of red browns and soft 
purples, dark greens and light, dove greys and warm whites. 
That painting has in it all the intimations that lie hid in the 
old cedars of Barnegat Light, the sense of their years and 
of the burdens and delights those years have brought the 
world. Mystery and wonder are the fruit of their boughs, 
so wind tossed and gnarled. Another day in October he 
brings home a piece of Spanish silver, with the magic in it 
to conjure up all the vanished principalities and powers, all 
the loved trivia that concern the common run of men, and 
to visualize these littlenesses and greatnesses against the 
grey background of ‘Time. 


Up the Turtle! 


[for ROSS CLAYTON ] 


URTLES were in old times very much to the fore in 
South Jersey. Day before yesterday they made door- 
stops roughly in the shape of turtles in every glass house. 
Yesterday there was no sport more generally followed in 
the hundreds of fresh water ponds and wet meadows than 
snapper catching. These turtles were sold locally to the 
roadhouses, scores of which boasted snapper soup and 
stewed snapper as their delicacy No. 1. And even today I 
seldom run by car many miles on any of the highways or 
byways without passing a snapper smashed on the road or 
just missing being smashed on the road. The causeway over 
Mantua Creek that carries you into Paulsboro from the 
north is the scene of many of these débacles or escapes. 
There were diamond back terrapin in the salt marsh back 
of Beach Haven, and back of Atlantic City, and up coast 
from Cape May, and odd specimens are come on even today 
in all these neighborhoods. Old men around English Creek 
were full of talk twenty years ago of the diamond backs 
they used to see in that vicinity in the days of their youth. 

It was the deep sea sailors, though, had most to say about 
turtles. The ships that sailed out of Jersey ports in the 
China trade brought back plates from the back of the 
hawksbill, a big fellow, and utensils of one sort or another 
were made of it in the tidewater towns. On the long voyages 
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from the Far East sailors whiled away tedious hours by 
working it up into snuff boxes for their old folks and combs 
for their best beloveds, or inlaid teakwood chairs with it. 
You will still chance on specimens of this buhl work at 
Wading River or May’s Landing. 

The most elaborate gadget in tortoise shell I have come 
on is a stand to hold an old watch. It is not large enough to 
accommodate those great affairs in cover cases the sea cap- 
tains used to carry, those cover cases themselves often tor- 
toise shell about their inner cases of silver. The hole cut 
in its centre is a round of but an inch and three-quarters in 
diameter. This is backed by a film of tortoise shell screwed 
on to the back of the stand of heavy shell. The stand, which 
is eight and a half inches high and five and a half inches 
wide, is rather elaborately ‘‘cut out,” or carved. The re- 
ceptacle in the centre for the watch is surrounded by a sun- 
burst, each ray of which is cut clean through the one-eighth 
of an inch thick shell. There is an almost tulip-like design 
above the sunburst, and, below the sunburst and on either 
side of it, cut-outs of feather shape. 

Screw holes at the top show where a support had been 
fastened to hold the watch carrying front at an angle very 
like that at which picture frames in plush were tilted on the 
parlor table of Victorian times. The watch holder I would 
date back to the earliest Victorian period. I picked it up at 
Clayton, where I was told it came from Greenwich. ‘There 
was Swedish blood, as well as German, in that neighbor- 
hood, which might account for the tulip-like decoration. Or 
the presence on shipboard, or off shipboard between voyages 
at some port on the lower Delaware, of a German or Swed- 
ish sailor, might account for the design. Like the scrimshaws 
etched on whale’s teeth this watch holder of tortoise shell 
speaks eloquently of that old time when the little towns of 
South Jersey were in touch with the world’s ends. You will 
find few Jerseymen of native stock nowadays who have had 
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other than coastwise trips. Time was, however, a hundred 
years ago, when they built on the thoroughfares, at Fort 
Republic say, great square-rigged ships that sailed all 
around the world. The men of the thoroughfares and bay 
ports are not the world wanderers their great-grandfathers 
were. El] Dorado now lies cityward, not overseas. 








The Bayman and the Bird 


[for HARRY A. DOMINCOVICH ] 





E had lived all his life on the inland waters behind the 
sea islands and on those narrow strips of tumbled 
sands. In his youth those islands with their beach hills were 
still inviolate, visited by man, of course, but for the most 
part unspoiled by him. Terns and black-headed gulls and 
plover nested where now is bungalowdom, one of the ugli- 
est developments of our America of today. He had taken 
his part in the development of the beaches, making money 
out of real estate and building ventures there, but feeling 
always way down deep in him that he was betraying his 
native heath to the hosts of the outlanders who flocked 
there for relief from city life at the week-ends and left their 
families there all summer long. 

He had that deep-seated contempt of the native for the 
summer man, that violator of the sanctities of that far place 
he invades and camps upon for a season. This contempt the 
bayman hid under the natural human responsiveness of man 
to man, and under the pleasant front the seller must put on 
in his dealings with the buyer. He grew more and more 
prosperous year on year until it was said of him that all he 
touched turned to gold. His pride in his success, kept in 
check by his code of never betraying his feelings, helped, 
too, to keep down his real enmity to the city-folks. It was 
only when a great venture, the building of a village by the 
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sea, went to pieces that he now and then let slip evidences 
of his latent hostility to those who had turned the beauty, 
so grey and lonely, of his beach hills into flat and feature- 
less suburban nothingness. 

These summer people from whom he was half ashamed 
to have made a living, had shot the beach birds he so loved, 
built hideous houses amid the beach hills that had been all 
his youth the haunts of peace, had even dug up the graves 
of wrecked seamen from the flats behind the beach hills. 
These interlopers were Goths and Vandals all. 

His was a face wholly impassive, expressionless when in 
repose. It was the face of an out-of-doors man, half sailor, 
half farmer, with the ruddiest of cheeks and eyes of pale 
blue, deep sunken. He was thrown off guard by our appreci- 
ation of a quarter of a mile of dunes still left unspoiled by 
bungalowdom narrowing in. He wanted to sell us a high 
dune, a dune perhaps thirty-five feet above sea level, whose 
top was bare save for beach grass but whose inland side 
was a tangle of beach plum and sand cherry, overgrown 
with chicken grape, and flanked to the westward with bay- 
berry. He wanted to sell it to us, for he made his living as 
a real estate broker, and he hated to sell it to us, for it was 
one of the last survivals of the old beauty of the beaches. 

We had made our way through heavy sand to the top of 
the high dune. Close by other dunes grey with sand heath 
rolled away along the curving beach so that their back- 
ground was white-capped ocean and not man-stricken land. 
As we looked at the beach hills, he said: ‘“They speak to 
you, as does a ship under full sail rounding up over the 
horizon, or the moon at full rising over the sea.’”’ Close by 
was a shack, possibly dating back to the time squatters 
established themselves among the beach hills. We had paid 
no attention to it, our eyes on fishermen casting out and 
reeling in from the quick shelving beach. They were patient 
as only fishermen and hunters can be patient under the con- 
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dition of no spoil. Just offshore a drift of herring broke 
water and sounded. It was mirky offshore where power 
boats were dragging nets. The sea rolled in almost noise- 
lessly, in long billows, smooth and oily, and lapped in low 
breakers of white on the dove grey sands. 

In a lull of the wind’s sighing among the beach grass and 
twigs of beach plum an emphatic chirp, a bird’s complain- 
ing, came to us from the uninhabited shack. We turned and 
saw a yellow-rumped warbler imprisoned in the screened in 
porch of that weather-battered building. It was, on the 
whole, in fair condition for a shack in this destructive sea- 
side climate, that rusts out ungalvanized nails and screening 
in an unbelievably short time. The bird had found its way 
into the porch by a small unscreened place of about one foot 
by two feet at top centre of the front. A frame had ap- 
parently fallen out here. 

The bird was beating itself madly, first against one end 
of the screened in porch and then on the other end. Said the 
third of our party, as much to himself as to the bayman or 
to me: “It will probably beat itself to death or starve to 
death in there.” 

That announcement brought no change of expression to 
the bayman’s stolid face, but it did bring action. He looked 
about and saw a piece of driftwood, perhaps two feet long 
and two inches in diameter, lying in the sand. He seized it. 
It had doubtless been gathered up by the shack’s occupants 
for firewood. Without a word the bayman hit the taut ex- 
panse of screening in the upper right hand corner of the 
porch end near us a resolute blow. It broke. A second blow 
ripped it loose to the cross piece to which it was tacked on 
its lower edge. Two more blows to the upper left corner 
of the screening served it in like fashion. Lower right and 
lower left were similarly treated, no word being spoken by 
any of us the while. My charioteer laughed. The bayman 
said: “It can get out now.” It did. It dived out as we started 
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back to our car, driving past us to the safety of the bayberry 
bushes inland from the beach hills. There was little said as 
we plodded down in its wake to the road had brought us to 
the sea’s edge. The bayman was, I think, a little perturbed 
by his involuntary succumbing to soft heartedness. 





A Landlubber’s Apology 





T may be I should explain why in a book of South Jersey 
there has been not more of the sea. It was intended as a 
book of both inland and seaside. The landlubber who wrote 
it realized he had not the experience to take the sea within 
its scope. He has memories of many moments on the water 
on the one masted catboats that were the favorite craft on 
the thoroughfares in the days of his youth. He recalls troll- 
ing for bluefish out at sea with reefed sail and a half gale 
blowing, and moonlight on untroubled waters within the 
barrier islands, and moonlight on the ocean with only the 
slightest lift and heave of waves. Despite that Captain 
Makins his ancestor who was master of a clipper ship sail- 
ing out of Philadelphia to Chiney in eighteenth century days 
he has no predilection for seafaring of any kind. He does 
not get seasick, but he does not love the open sea. Offshore 
in sight of land is good to him, but he must have before him 
the grey of sand dunes, the white of breaking surf, the 
greens of salt marsh and cedars to be entirely content. He 
is no fisherman, he is no hunter of geese or ducks or shore 
birds, he knows nothing of racing under sail or in motor 
boat. He is not a devotee of surf bathing or of boardwalks. 
That with all these limitations he can still love Jersey shows 
how much there is in Jersey to love. He has but scratched 
the subject in this book. 
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What takes him to Jersey is old associations, folks long 
known, a love of heaths and pines, the lift of the heart that 
always comes to him with the drinking in of salt air, a con- 
cern with cranberries, rare flowers of barrens and swamps, 
fiddlers and ballad singers, glass blowers and chair makers 
and seafaring men who keep yesterday before us, orchards 
of peach and pear and apple in pink and white and pinky- 
white bloom, the wine red of oak thickets down to winter’s 
edge, acres of strawberries melting under the sun, the joy 
of following the tracks of out-of-door men from Peter Kalm 
to Walt Whitman, beach plums, winterberry and great trees 
of holly. 
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